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May Good Housekeeping 


FoR a very special reason, which you shall hear next month, 
we have tried to make the May number a red-letter one. It 
has been a hard job, for each magazine is just as good as we can 
make it at the time. Unexpected opportunities present them- 
selves and enable us to make some magazines better than 
others, but our aim is constantly for the best—the best in fic- 
tion, in fact articles, in service features, in fashions, in art work, 
in inspiration. We know that that is what you expect; you 
know that that is what we want to give you. So you may look 
forward in May to the very best magazine we can make. Some 
of the writers will be Frances Hodgson Burnett, Ruth Sawyer, 
Coningsby Dawson, Fanny Heaslip Lea, James Oliver Curwood, 
Emma-Lindsay Squier, Margaret Widdemer, Dr. Wiley, Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, Anne Shannon Monroe, and S. E. Kiser 
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On beautiful Lake Shafis- 


Agirls’ camp that isa happy eS A the 


wholesome place with high 5 | a friend,—Oh, what a wonderful place 
standards and full round of \ for an outdoor summer brimming with 
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lay or pageant given each summer. Riding a specialty. \ ; Riding, motor-boating, dancing, 
E; »f saddie horses. Trails blazed to top of . dramatics, handicraft, jewelry, 
Taconic range. Overnight trips. Hiking. Campcrafts. a J basketry, Experienced councilors. 
Nature study. Swimming instruction and swimming | iw Trained nurse. Send for booklet. 
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meets with cup award. Camp comforts. Excellent 
living. An expert counse 





, Seniors 15-19. Ask for illustrated booklet. 


ADELE AMES CURRIER 
42 Myrtle Avenue Montclair, N, J. 
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onthe ideals of King Arthur me 


MONG the pines of Vermont, where 
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distinct groups—Juniors 7-12. Intermediates 12-15. | 311 West 83d St. New York City } WISCONSIN 
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Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by The Commandant of The Staunton 
Military Academy. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R. R.,130 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea level. 
Pure magnesian spring water. $20,000 equipment. 
Complete water system. shower baths. Natural gas 
lighting. Athletic and water sports, bowling, billiards 
Military drill and target practice. High and Gram- 
mar school subjects. Music. 113 boys from 23 states § 
last session. June 30 to August 25, $200. 

Until June 5, address The Commandant, Box'B, 
Staunton, Va. 

After June 5,Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 
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Camp Bryn Afon for Girls 


sete Rhinelander, ‘Wisconsin. 1600 feet above sea level. 

















| saddle horses, free riding. and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
| the stories and pictures of camp life at Teela- Wooket. 








EELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
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Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20), Roxbury, Vt. Limited numbers. Only a few vacancies. 


d i z References required. Season’s fee $500. 
"Midst the Green Hills far to northward, Turn they far unto the Northland, No pbc oe 
‘Neath the pine trees on the hillside, There ang igh on — care-free, The Ditdetes 
Stands a girls’ camp Teela- Vooket, Bathing in the limpid waters, | | 
Teela-Wooket, Summer home-land. Camping on the rugged mountains, | | Camp Idyle Wyid Three Lakes, Wis. 
| Thence the pale-faced maidens journey — Tossing balls and running races, | 


Coming from the far of cities. In the fields of Teela- Wooket. 
| Athree hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. Famous for its fine 


MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambiidge, Mass. | | 
————— —— So A Summer Camp for Boys—7-16 














—__—— ; All land and water sports. Counselors college women, 

} each one a specialist. Booklet. 

| Lotta B. BROADBRIDGE. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 700 West Euclid Ave. 





Ta oink = 3 for Girls. Powers Lake, 
W etomac hek Camp Wisconsin. _ Under e 
management ot The Chicago Normal School cf Physica 
Education. Junior and Senior Camps, July and Augus 
for girls, ages 9 to22. A strong force of trained counselors. 
Reterences required. Write for booklet. REGISTRAR. 

ILtinors, Chicago, 430 South Wabash Avenue, Box G. 


CAMP IDYLE WYLD INVITES YOU! 


Have you seen its booklet? 
A TRUE GIRLS’ FAIRYLAND 


















Write for a booklet with 


Camp Ty-Glyn 





Mowyn Lake, Roosevelt, Wisconsin 
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Camps for Girls 


So. Fairlee, Vt., Fairlee, Vt., 
and Pike, N. H. 
distinet camps—ages, 7-13, 15-17, 17-30 
FUN FROLIC FRIENDSHIPS 
Swimming, canoeing, horseback 
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strong character. 

1900 girls have been in these 
camps during the past 16 years 
and not a single serious accident. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s personal 
supervision. Illustrated booklet. 


MRS. E. L. GULICK, 
240 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass 
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School and Camp pages— 


appear in Good Housekeeping in the six issues from April 
to September inclusive. Announcements are classified 
geographically under state headings. and in these pages 
are presented a large number of the best schools and 
camps of the country. 


Good Housekeeping endorses every one of the schools 
and camps advertising in its pages. Each has been 
thoroughly investigated and is presented to you as worthy 
in every way of your confidence and patronage. 


Director, the 
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Pe 28th saying: ‘It was great!’ Great ke is, 
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President Berkeley-Irving School 
311 West 83d Street, New York Ciiy 
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The School Department 


Good Housekeeping’s service to its readers 
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For booklet, write to 
G. A. Roger, 700 W. Euclid Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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6. Write for booklet. the Director ot the School Department full particulars. 


WM. H. BROWN 
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—is maintained as a part of 











If you cannot find— = 
in these pages the particular type of school or camp you 
are seeking, or one in the particular locality you prefer, 
write the Director, and he will be glad to suggest schools 
or camps meeting your requirements and to ask these 
schools or camps to send you their catalogs. 

In writing the Director, state the type or kind of 
school or camp desired, locality preferred, age of the 
prospective pupil or camper, and an estimate of the 
charges you wish to pay. 
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The Most Important Week of the Year 


CALL has gone forth to all leaders of children’s 
work in the International Sunday School move- 
ment to make plans for the effective observance 
in their respective fields of the International 

Children’s Week which will begin Sunday, April 24th, 
and close Sunday, May 1st. The recent world war has 
attracted the attention of all patriotic men and women 
to the enormous value of childhood and the urgent need 
of conserving the young life of a nation if that nation is 
to live. Asa result, there is in every civilized country a 
great effort to care for the physical welfare of all chil- 
dren in order that a much larger percentage of children 
born may live to become strong, able-bodied men and 
women. 

Likewise these same nations have laid their plans to 
keep the public schools going and to make the education 
of the minds of their children better and more eTective 
than ever before. They recognize that it is a matter of 
supreme importance to fit their children for lite and 
citizenship in the new era which the winning of the war 
by the Allied forces has brought. 

But strong, clean bodies and well-trained minds alone 
can never make democracy safe for the world. Some- 
thing else is needed, and that is trained consciences and 
wills—consciences which know right from wrong as de- 
fined by the Christ, and wills which can force selfish 
mortals to obey their consciences, to deny themselves, 
and to follow the Great Master in service to others even 
unto the end. 

In other words, every child needs and must have 
religious education if he is to become a true citizen of the 
nation into which he has been born and a real member of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, This task of relizious 
education for the children of a nation belongs to the 
homes and the church schools of the various com- 
munities, just as the task of secular education belongs 
to the homes and the public schools of those same 
communities. 


The World’s Biggest Crop 
WE are glad that we are able to send the above me- 


sage into nearly a million American homes. It was 
prepared by Mrs. Maud J. Baldwin, superintendent of 
the Children’s Division of the International Sunday 
School Association. Its importance is suggested by the 
fact that at least thirteen million American cil lren 
under twelve vears of age are receiving no relizious 
education whatever. Society is menaced by such a 
condition, for the child that has no religious education all 
too often grows into the man or woman without religion, 
and the man or woman without religion is usually one 
who will trample, either thoughtlessly or with cunning, 
upon the rights of others. And it is that trampling, 
through a colossal selfishness, that is at the base of the 
world’s troubles today. An observance of the Golden 
Rule for forty-eight hours by every one who has heard 
it would make a lot of people afraid that the millennium 
had dawned, for happiness would spread over the earth 
as the light from an unclouded sun. Labor troubles 
would cease—for there can be no labor trouble without 
selfishness on one side or the other; profiteering would 
wither in all the marts of trade where now it flourishes 
so—for selfishness is the roots of profiteering; rumors of 
war, which cause preparations for war, would fade into 
the eternal silences—for war is only selfishness dis- 
guised as a noble agency of national necessity; sin itself 
would disappear, during those two days—for sin, against 
— or against God, is the ver# essence of selfishness 
itsell. 


The Best Week of All 

HERE are many reasons why this Children’s Week 
is the most important week in the whole year. 
One that seems to us quite suifficient is by the voice of 
God himself, speaking to a prophet of old: “‘ Behold, all 
souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul 
of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
We have heard of no amendment to that divine declara- 
tion: childhood is the best time to teach its meaning, not 
in fear, but in reverence and pride; its glory, not its 
consequences. If you want to do your part, the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association’s suggestion for the 
observance of the week will help you. A copy costs five 

cents at the Chicago office. 


Their Enemy Their Friend 


HERE are probably few women who read this maga- 

zine who have not read of the sensational attack 
upon the League of Women Voters made by Governor 
Miller of New York on the occasion of the League’s 
state convention. ‘What is the reason for your exis- 
tence?”’ he demanded, thinking to floor the League with 
his wrath and apply the coup de grace with his denun- 
ciation of the League as a menace to American institu- 
tions. But the League was neither floored nor finished. 
It played the part of hostess perfectly, but after the 
guest had departed it sent him a complete answer to 
his question and disproof of his charge. The discussion 
that followed has served to clarify the situation and 
acquaint the nation with the fact that it has available 
for every-day use an agency of unbounded possibilities 
for service. In essence, the League is a vast national 
research committee to search out and place before the 
nation’s voters the necessity for personal responsibility 
for and activity in good government. When this is 
understood in connection with the fact that the League 
js in no sense partisan, opposition to it on the part of 
politicians takes on the appearance of more than a 
Ccisinterested conviction. This is the conclusion that is 
just now adding to the confusion of those who attacked 
the League and to the strength of the League itself. Its 
real purpose was never so well understood—nor the need 
for it. Another attack like Governor Miller’s should 
place the League in the position its founders hoped for. 


The Year’s At the Spring 


HE vear, at its turning, is not bright. As the frost 

slowed up the life of the soil even in those places 
where it did not stop it entirely, so the cold hand of 
doubt and depression has held back business until 
there is stagnation in nearly every line. But now the 
ice must go. It has served its purpose; to linger would 
be to undo its beneficence. The business depression has 
served a purpose. We needed it. We have been operat- 
ing a dangerous machine which kept going only because 
evervbody thought it was great and helped it along. 
At any moment it might have been wrecked. That 
we have got our feet on solid ground without a smash 
that dislocated our business joints for years is due to 
luck, not good judgment. But that does not matter 
now: here we are with the spring smiling at us, urging us 
to be optimistic and come and sow and plant and till and 
tend. And largess will be ours again—enough for our 
own and to spare. The world needs the crops we can 
raise; it is as hungry-hearted as it is hungry of body. If we 
will go forth, men and women, women and men, sowing 
our seed, the crops that we can raise will be the envy— 
and the hope—of the world. The sun shines. Make hay. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 














MARY 


By GraceWoll Crowell 


Decoration by John Richard Flanagan- 


“The first day of the week 
Cometh Mary Magdalene early 
When it yet was dark, 

Unto the sepulcher—” 





Each Easter morning 

I go with her into the garden. 

I love to walk beside her; 

To carry, as she carries, 

Aloes and cinnamon and myrrh, 
And all the sweet burden of spices 
For our Lord. 





The old garden is wet with the night dew. 
Since last Friday 

Many feet have trod the pathway. 

The bruised petals of white lilies 

And of pale purple phlox 

Lift their faint fragrance 

Like incense through the dusk. 

The shadows of gray olives 

Lie deep across the old walls. 

The dawn tarries over the hills. 
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Mary wears the trailing, dark dress 

Of the night; 

But I—I wear 

The shining white garments of the dawn. 
For I have long known something 

That she does not know. 


Her eyes see the open sepulcher 
Stark before her in the darkness, 
And there is a voice: 

“Woman, why weepest thou? 
Whom seekest thou?” 








’ 


“TI weep,” she answers, 
“Because they have taken away my Lord, 
And I know not where they have laid him.” 


O, Mary—Mary— 

I want to put my arms about you, 
To tell you—to tell you— 

I want to call it through the dusk! 
I want to sing it to the stars! 

I can not breathe for it— 
““Mary—look— See—! 

He is not the gardener! 

He is—”’ 


But Mary’s eyes are heavy with tears. ae y 
She can not see. ae “amen WOOMSSSS , 
“Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, 


Tell me where thou hast laid him, 
And I will take him away.” 





And then— 

With the old-time tenderness, 
Jesus speaks her name, 
“Mary.” 


























Begin now FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S wonderful story 


The Hlead 


of the House of Coombe 


You will like it as well as “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “T. 
Tembarom,” stories that one never forgets, gust as you will never 
forget this one, with its pictures of Feather and her Robin, of Donal, 


and of magnanimous, misunderstood Lord Coombe. 


It will not 


be published in book form until it is finished here. Read it now 


HE history of the circumstances 

about to be related began many 

years ago—or so it seems in 

these days. It began, at least, 
years before the world, being rocked to and 
fro, revealed in the pause after each of its 
heavings some startling suggestion of a 
new arrangement of its kaleidoscopic 
particles, and then immediately a rear- 
rangement, and another and another until 
all belief in a permanency of design seemed 
lost, and the inhabitants of the earth 
waited, helplessly g»zing at changing stars 
and colors in mental chaos. 

Its opening incidents may be dated 
from a period when people still had reason 
to believe in permanency and had, indeed, 
many of them, acquired a singular con- 
fidence in the importance and stability of 
their possessions, desires, ambitions, and 
forms of conviction. 

London at the time, in common with 
other great capitals, felt itself rather final, 
though priding itself on being much more 
fluid and adaptable than it had been fifty 
years previously. In speaking of itself it, 
at least, dealt with fixed customs, and con- 
ditions and established facts connected 
with them, which gave rise to brilliant— 
or dull—witticisms. 

One of these, heard not infrequently, 
was to the effect that—in London—one 
might live under an umbrella if one lived 
under it in the right neighborhood and on 
the right side of the street, which axiom is 
the reason that a certain child sat on many 
days staring out of a window in a small, 
dingy room on the top floor of a slice of a 
house on a narrow but highly fashionable 
London street and looked on at the pass- 
ing of motors, carriages, and people in the 
dull afternoon grayness. 

The room was exalted above its station 
by being called “the day nursery,”’ and 
another room equally dingy and uninvit- 
ing was known as “the night nursery.”’ 
The slice of a house was inhabited by the 
very pretty Mrs. Gareth-Lawless, its 
inordinate rent being reluctantly paid by 
her apparently with the assistance of 
those ravens who are expected to supply 
the truly deserving. The rent was in- 
ordinate only from the standpoint of one 
regarding it soberly in connection with 
the character of the house itself, which 
was a gaudy little kennel crowded between 
two comparatively stately mansions. On 
one side lived an inordinately rich South 
African millionaire, and on the “other an 
inordinately exalted person of title, which 
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facts combined to form sufficient -grounds 
for a certain inordinateness of rent. 

Mrs. Gareth-Lawless was also, it may be 
stated, of the fiber which must live on the 
right side of the street or dissolve into 
nothingness—since nature had seemingly 
created her at the outset as nearly nothing- 
ness as an embodied entity can achieve. 
So light and airy was the fair, slim, phys- 
ical presentation of her being to the earthly 
vision, and so almost impalpably diaph- 
anous the texture and form of mind and 
character to be observed by human per- 
ception, that among such friends—and 
enemies—as so slight a thing could claim 
she was prettily known as “Feather.” 
Her real name, Amabel, was not half so 
charming and whimsical in its appropriate- 
ness. ‘‘Feather’’ she adored being called, 
and as it was the fashion among the amaz- 
ing if amusing circle in which she spent her 
life to call its acquaintances fantastic pet 
names selected from among the world of 
birds, beasts, and fishes or inanimate ob- 
jects, ‘‘Feather’’ she floated through her 
curious existence. And it so happened 
that she was the mother of the child who 
stared out of the window of the dingy and 
comfortless day nursery, too much a child 
to be more than vaguely conscious in a 
chaotic way that there were times when the 
feeling which raged within her and made 
her little body hot and restless was founded 
on something like actual hate for a special 
man who had certainly taken no deliberate 
steps to cause her detestation. 

Feather had not been called by that 
delicious name when she married Robert 
Gareth-Lawless, who was a_ beautiful 
and irresponsibly, rather than deliber- 
ately, bad young man. She was known as 
Amabel Darrell and the loveliest girl in the 
lovely corner of the island of Jersey, where 
her father, a country doctor, had begotten 
a large family of lovely female creatures 
and brought them up on the appallingly 
inadequate proceeds of his totally inade- 
quate practise. As pretty female things 
must be disposed of early lest their market 
value decline, a well-born young man, 
even without obvious resources, represents 
a sail in the offing which is naturally wel- 
comed as possibly belonging to a bark 
which may at least bear away a burden 
which the back carrying it as part of its 


pack will wiilingly shuffle on to other 
shoulders. . It is all very well for a man 
with six lovely daughters to regard them 
as capital if he has money or position or 
generous relations, or if he has energy and 
an ingenious, unfatigued mind. But a 
man who is tired and neither clever nor 
important in any degree, and who has 
reared his brood in one of the Channel 
Islands, is not wise in leaving the whole 
hopeless situation to chance and _ luck. 
Sometimes luck comes without assist- 
ance, but almost invariably it does not. 

Feather, who was then Amabel, thought 
Robert Gareth-Lawless incredible good 
luck. He only drifted into her summer by 
merest chance because a friend’s yacht in 
which he was wandering about came in for 
supplies. A girl Ariel in a thin, white frock 
and with big, larkspur-blue eyes yearning 
at you under her flapping hat as she an- 
swers your questions about the best road 
to somewhere will not be too difficult 
about showing the way herself. And 
there you are at a first-class beginning. 

The night after she met Gareth-Lawless 
in a lane whose banks were thick with 
bluebells, Feather and her sister Alice 
huddled close together in bed and talked 
almost pantingly, in whispers, over the 
possibilities which might reveal themselves 
—God willing—through a further ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Gareth-Lawless. 
They were eager and breathlessly anxious, 
but they were young—young in their 
eagerness—and Feather was full of delight 
in his good looks. 


“He is so handsome, Alice,’’ she whis- 


pered, actually hugging her not with 
affection but exultation. “And he cant 
be more than twenty-six or seven. And 


I’m sure he liked me. You know that way 
a man has of looking at you—one sees it 
even in a place like this where there are 
only curates and things. He has brown 
eyes—like dark, bright water in pools. 
Oh, Alice! if he should!” 

Alice was not perhaps so enthusiastic as 
her sister. Amabel had seen him first, and 
in the Darrell household there was a sort 
of unwritten, not-always-observed code 
flimsily founded on “First come, first 
served.” Just at the outset of an ac- 
quaintance one might say “Hands off,” as 
it were. But not for long. 

‘It doesn’t matter how pretty ene is, 
they seldom do,” Alice grumbled. *‘ And 
he mayn’t have a farthing.” 

** Alice,” whispered Amabel almost agon- 
izingly, “‘I wouldn’t care a farthing—if he 
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AMABEL sat up on the edge of the bed. In the faint moonlight and 


her white nightgown she was almost angelic. 
to take some interest,’ she said plaintively. 
would be more chances for you and the others 


“T think you ought 
“You know there 
if I were not here’’ 





only would! Have Ila 
farthing — have you 
a farthing —has any 
one who ever comes 
here a farthing? He 
lives in London. He’d 
take me away. To 
live even in a_ back 
street in London would 
be heaven! And one 
musi—as soon as one 
possibly can. One 
must! And, oh!” with 
another hug which this 
time was a_ shudder, 
“think of what Doris 
Harmer had to do! 
Think of his thick, red 
old neck and his horrid 
fatness! And the way 
he breathed through 
his nose. Doris said 
that at first it used to 
make her ill to look at 
him.” 

‘“‘She’s got over it,” 
whispered Alice. 
‘““She’s almost as fat 
as heis now. And she’s 
loaded with pearls and 
things.”’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t have to 
get over anything,” 
said Amabel, ‘‘if this 
one would. I could fall 
in love with him in a 
minute.” 

“Did you hear what 
father said?” Alice 
brought out the words 
rather slowly and re- 
luctantly. She was not 
eager on the whole to 
yield up a detail which, 
after all, added glow to 
possible prospects 
which from her point 
of view were already 
irritatingly glowing. 
Yet she could not re- 
sist the impulse of excitement. ‘‘No, you 
didn’t hear. You were out of the room.” 

‘‘What about? Something about him? 
I hope it wasn’t horrid. How could it 
be?” 

‘“‘He said,”’ Alice drawled with a touch 
of girlishly spiteful indifference, ‘‘that if 
he was one of the poor Gareth-Lawlesses, 
he hadn’t much chance of succeeding to the 
title. His uncle—Lord Lawdor—is only 
forty-five, and he has three splendid, 
healthy boys, periect little giants.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know there was a title. 
How- splendid!” exclaimed Amabel rap- 
turously. Then, after a few moments’ 
innocent maiden reflection, she breathed 
with sweet hopefulness from under the 
sheet, ‘‘Children so often have ‘scarlet 
fever or diphtheria, and you know they 
say those very strong ones are more likely 
to die than the other kind.” 

Alice burst into a fit of giggling it was 
necessary to smother by stuffing the sheet 
in her mouth. ‘‘Oh, Amabel! 


: !”’ she gurgled. 
“You are such a donkev! You wou!d have 
IS 


‘“‘What will you do with her?’’ inquired the Head of the House of Coombe detachedly. 


of a laugh was enchantingly clear. 


been silly enough to say that even if people 
could have heard you. Suppose ke had!” 

‘“Why should he care?” said Amabel 
simply. ‘‘One can’t help thinking things. 
If it happened, he would be the Earl of 
Lawdor and—” 

She fell again into sweet reflection, while 
Alice giggled a little more. Then she her- 
self stopped and thought also. After all, 
perhaps—! One had to be practical. The 
tenor of her thoughts was such that she 
did not giggle again when Amabel broke 
the silence by whispering with tremulous, 
soft devoutness. 

‘Alice, do you think that praying really 
helps?” 

‘‘T’ve prayed for things, but I never got 
them,” answered Alice. ‘‘But you know 
what the vicar said on Sunday in his 
sermon about ‘Ask and ye shall receive.’”’ 

‘Perhaps you haven’t prayed in the 
right spirit,’ Amabel suggested with true 
piety. ‘‘Shall we—shall we try? Let us 
get out of bed and kneel down.” 

“Get out of bed and kneel down your- 


“Do!” 


she repeated. ‘‘What is it people do with 


self,’’ was Alice’s unsympathetic rejoinder. 
‘“You wouldn’t take that much trouble 
for me.” 

Amabe! sat up on the edge of the bed. 
In the faint moonlight and her white night- 


gown she was almost angelic. She held 
the end of the long, fair, soft plait hanging 
over her shoulder, and her eyes were {ull 
of reproach. ‘“‘I think you ought to take 
some interest,” she said plaintively. ‘‘ You 
know there would be more chances for yo. 
and the others—if I were not here.” 

“T’ll wait until you are not here,” 
replied the unstirred Alice. 

But Amabel felt there was no time for 
waiting in this particular case. A yacht 
which came in might so soon put out. 
She knelt down, clasping her slim, young 
hands and bending !er forehead upon 
them. In effect she impic -d that Divine 
Wisdom might guide Mr. Robert Gareth- 
Lawless in the much desired path. She 
ended with a gently fervent anpeal that— 
if her prayer were granted—something 
might happen which would result in her 
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Feather’s eyes of larkspur blueness were clear of any thought or intention; her ripple 
I wouldn’t touch her for the world!”’ 


babies? I suppose the nurse knows. 


becoming a Countess of Lawdor. One 
could not have put the request with greater 
tentative delicacy. 

She felt quite uplifted and a trifle saintly 
when she rose from her knees. Alice had 
actually fallen asleep, and she sighed quite 
tenderly as she slipped into the place be- 
side her. Almost as her lovely little head 
touched the pillow, her own eyes closed. 
Then she was asleep herself, and in the 
faintly moonlit room with the long, soft 
plait trailing over her shoulder looked 
even more like an angel than before. 

Whether as a result of this touching 
appeal to the Throne of Grace or not, 
Kobert Gareth-Lawless did. In_ three 
months there was a wedding at the ancient 
village church, and five flower-like brides- 
maids followed a flower of a bride to the 
altar, and later in the day to the station, 
Irom which Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gareth- 
Lawless went on their way to London. 

A certain inattention on the part of the 
Deity was no doubt responsible for the 
fact that something did not happen to the 


I don’t. 


family of Lord Lawdor. On the contrary, 
his three little giants of sons throve aston- 
ishingly, and a few months after the 
Gareth-Lawless wedding, Lady Lawdor—a 
trifle effusively, as it were—presented her 
husband with twin male infants so robust 
that they were humorously known for 
vears afterward as ‘‘the Twin Hercu- 
leses.”” 

By that time Amabel had become 
‘Feather,’ and, despite Robert’s ingenious 
and carefully detailed method of living 
upon nothing whatever, had many reasons 
for knowing that life in a back street in 
London is not a matter of beds of roses. 
Since the back street must be the right 
street, and its accompaniments must wear 
an aspect of at least seeming to belong to 
the right order of detachment and fash- 
ionable ease, one was always in debt, and 
forced to keep out of the way of duns, and 
obliged to pretend things and tell lies with 
aptness and outward gaiety. The slice 
of a house between the two big ones was a 
rash venture of the honeymoon, but a year 


of giving smart little 
dinners in it and going 
to smart big dinners 
from it in a smart if 
small brougham ended 
in a condition some- 
what akin to the feat 
of balancing oneself on 
the edge of a sword. 

Then Robin was 
born. She was an in- 
truder and a calamity, 
of course. Nobody had 
contemplated her for a 
moment. Feather cried 
for a week when she 
first announced the 
probability of her ad- 
vent. Afterward, how- 
ever, she managed to 
forget the approaching 
annoyance and went 
to parties and danced 
to the last hour, con- 
tinuing to be a great 
success because her 
prettiness was delicious 
and her diaphanous 
mentality was no strain 
upon the minds of her 
admirers, male and 
female. 

That a Feather 
should become a 
mother gave rise to 
much wit of light 
weight, when Robin in 
the form of a bundle 
of lace was carried 
down by her nurse to 
be exhibited in the 
gaudy, crowded, little 
drawing-room in the 
slice of a house in the 
Mayfair street. 

It was the Head of 
the House of Coombe 
who asked the first 
question about her. 
“What will you do 

with her?” he inquired detachedly. 

The frequently-referred-to “babe new- 
born’? could not have presented a gaze 
of purer innocence than did the lovely 
Feather. Her eyes of larkspur blueness 
were clear of any thought or intention, as 
spring water is clear at its unclouded best. 
Her ripple of a laugh was clear also— 
enchantingly clear. ‘‘Do!”’ she repeated. 
“What is it people do with babies? I sup- 
pose the nurse knows. I don’t. I wouldn't 
touch her for the world. She frightens 


” 


me. 
She floated a trifle nearer and bent to 


look at her. “I shall call her ‘Robin,’” 
she said. ‘Her name is really Roberta, 
as she couldn’t be called Robert. People 
will turn round to look at a girl when they 
hear her called Robin. Besides she has 
eyes like a robin. I wish she’d open them 
and let you see.” 

By chance she did open them at the 
moment, quite slowly. They were dark, 
liquid brown and seemed to be all lustrous 
iris which gazed unmovingly at the object 
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20 The Head of the House of Coombe 


in line of focus. That object was the Head 
of the House of Coombe. 

‘She is staring at me. There is antip- 
athy in her gaze,” he said, and stared 
back unmovingly also, but with a sort of 
cold interest. 


II 


HE Head of the House of Coombe was 

not a title to be found in Burke or 
Debrett. It was a fine irony of the Head’s 
own, and having been accepted by his 
acquaintances, was not infrequently used 
by them in their light moments in the same 
spirit. The peerage recorded him as a 
Marquis and added several lesser atten- 
dant titles. 

“When English society was respectable, 
even to stodginess at times,” was his point 
of view, “to be born ‘the Head of the 
House’ was a weighty and awe-inspiring 


thing. One was called upon to be an 
example. One represented things—par- 
ties in Parliament, benevolent societies, 


and British hospitality in the form of 
astoundingly long dinners at which one 
drank healths and made speeches. 

“T was born somewhat too late and 
somewhat too early. I was in my bloom in 
in the days when ladies were reproved for 
wearing dresses cut too low at Drawing 
Rooms. Such training gives curious inter- 
est to fashions in which bodices are uncon- 
sidered trifles, and Greek nymphs who 
dance with bare feet and beautiful bare 
legs may be one’s own rela- 
tions.” 

The detachment of his ques- 
tion with regard to the new- 
born infant of the airilv irre- 
sponsible Feather was in 
entire harmony with his at- 
titude towards the singular 
incident of life as illustrated 
by the World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil, by none of which 
he was—as far as could be 
observed — either impressed, 
disturbed, or prejudiced. His 
own experience had been 
richly varied and _ practically 
unlimited in its opportunities 
for pleasure, sinful or unsin- 
ful indulgence, mitigated or 
unmitigated wickedness, the 
gathering of strange knowl- 
edge, and the possible ignor- 
ing of all dull boundaries. 
This being the case, a super- 
human charity alone could 
have believed that his oppor- 
tunities had been neglected 
in the heyday of his youth. 

That the various worlds in 
which he lived in various 
lands accepted him joyfully 
as an interesting and desir- 
able if more or less abomi- 
nably sinful personage, the 
Head of the House of Coombe 
even many years before he 











became its head—regarded 
with the detachment which he 
had, even much earlier, begun 
to learn. He had not mar- 
ried, and innumerable stories 
were related to explain the 
reason why. Most of them 
were quite false, and none of 
them quite true. When he 
ceased to be a young 





man, 


his delinquency was much discussed, more 
especially when his father died and he 
took his place as the head of his family. 

“Are you as wicked as people say you 
are?’’ a reckless young woman once asked 
him. 

“T really don’t know. It is so difficult 
to decide,” he answered. “I could tell 
better if I knew exactly what wickedness 
is. When I find out, I shall let vou know. 
So good of you to take an interest!” 

Thirty years earlier, he knew, a young 
lady who had heard he was wicked would 
have perished in flames before immodestly 
mentioning the fact to him, but might 
delicately have attempted to offer first aid 
to reformation by approaching with 
sweetness the subject of going to church. 

The reckless young woman looked at 
him with an attention which he was far 
from being blind enough not to see was 
increased by his answer. 

I never know what you mean,” she 
said almost wistfully. 

“Neither do I,” was his amiable re- 
sponse. “It would not be worth while 
going into.” 

After his father’s death, he spent rather 
more time in London and rather less in 
wandering over the face of the globe. But 
by the time he was forty he could have 
found his way about blindfolded in the 
most distinctive parts of most of the great 
cities. He saw and knew well those who 
sat and pondered with knit brows and 
cautiously hovering hand at the great 


chess-board which is formed by the map of 
Europe. He looked back at the time when 
the incongruousness, the abnormality, and 
the unsteadiness of the foundations o1 
which such personages stood, first struck 
him. The realization had been, in its 
almost sacrilegious novelty and daring, a 
sort of thunderbolt passing through his 
mind. He had at the time spoken of it 
only to one person. 

“T have no moral or ethical views to 
offer,” he had said. “I only see. The 
thing—as it is—will disintegrate. I am 
so at sea as to what will take its place that 
I feel as if the prospect were rather hor- 
rible.” 

As a statesman or a diplomat he would 
have seen far. Having been born with a 
certain order of brain, it observed and 
worked in spite of him, thereby adding 
flavor and interest to existence. But that 
was all. It can not be said that as the 
years passed he quite enjoyed the fact 
that he knew he was rarely spoken of to a 
stranger without its being mentioned that 
he was the most perfectly dressed man in 
London. He rather detested the idea, 
though he was aware that the truth was 
unimpeachable. 

Fes ther also had a marvelous trick in the 
collecting of her garments. It was a trick 
which at times barely escaped assuming 
the proportions of absolute creation. Her 
passion for self-adornment expressed itself 
in ingenious combination and _ startling 
uniqueness of line now and then. Every- 

thing draped itself about or 
clung to her in entrancing 





STICK TO IT 


By Edgar A. Guest 


Stick to it, boy, 


Through the thick and the thin of it! 


Work tor the joy 


That is born of the din of it. 


Failures beset you, 

But don’t let them fret vou: 
Dangers are lurking, 

But just keep on working. 
If it’s werth while and you're sure of the right of it, 
Stick te it, boy, and make a real fight ef it. 


Stick to it, lad, 


Be not frail and afraid of it; 


Stand to the gad 


For the man to be made of it. 


Deaf to the sneering 
And blind to the jeering, 
Willing te master 

The present disaster, 
Stick to it, lad, through the tria] and test of it, 
Patience and courage will give ycu the best of it. 


Stick to it, ycuth, 


Be not sudden to fly from it; 


This is the truth, 


Triumph may not far lie from it. 


Dark is the morning 

Before the sun’s dawning, 

Battered and sore of if 

Bear a bit more of it, 

Stick to it, even though blacker than ink 1t is, 
Victory’s nearer, perhaps, than you think it is! 


—<— folds which, however whimsi- 


cal, were never grotesque. 
‘Things are always becom- 
ing to me,” she said quite 
simply. ‘‘But often I stick a 
few pins into a dress to tuck it 
up here and there, and if I 
give a hat a poke somewhere 
|| to make it crooked, it is much 
more becoming. People are 
| always asking me how I do it, 
but I don’t know how. I 
bought a hat from Cerise last 
week, and I gave it two little 
thumps with my fist, one in 
1] the crown and one in the 
| brim, and they made it won- 
| derful. The maid of the most 
grand kind of person tried to 
find out from my maid where 
I bought it. I wouldn’t let her 
tell, cf course.” 
She created fashions 
I] was imitated, as was the Head 
of the House of Coombe, but 
she was enraptured by the 
fact, and her entire small brain 
cells were concentrated upon 
her desire to eyolve new fan- 
tasies and amazements for het 
world. 
Before he had been married 
1] for a year, there began to 
creep into the mind of Bob 
Gareth-Lawless a fearsome 
doubt remotely hinting that 
she might end by becoming an 
awful bore in the course ol 
time—particularly if she also 
ended by being less pretty. 
After watching her for about 
| two hours one morning as she 
| sat before her mirror directing 
= her (Continued on page 124) 
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“Love is—and ought to be—blind, that it may have the heavenly sight unmarred by 
the accidents of human imperfection” 


Accidents 


By 


Illustration 


HE sea was pounding madly 

against the wide gray beach, and 

I was pacing more madly still. I 

thought, it is well the friends I 
was expecting did not come. I was in 
no mood to try to be nice. One who 
had been very dear had wounded me 
deeply, unforgivably. I could not over- 
look it and go on, and I could not con- 
template the future cheerfully without 
her in it—in most ways so truly com- 
panionable, so steadily an inspiration, so 
happily a habit in my life. But this 
offense could not be condoned; my own 
dignity would not let me condone it, my 
own self-respect. Why, she was always 
doing something like that! The strangest 
thing! Such a knowing person about some 
things, such a dense one about. others. 
Well, this ended it. 

I could stand the sea no longer and 
Went into the cottage. A friend had lent 
it to me for September, that beach-exodus 
month, so I had it and the ocean to myself. 
A fire roared on the hearth. Through the 
sea-looking windows I watched gulls 
paddling in the gray edge of the receding 
Water. I turned away from the unfriendly 
vastness to the fire. <A fire is a friendly 
thing—when one has a companion. 


Anne Shannon 


by A. R. 


"THERE'S an old saying that the 

things we like are never good for 
us. Articles by Anne Shannon Mon- 
roe are the exception. People read 
them, and write letters about them, 
and put them in scrapbooks, and 
memorize bits of them—and invari- 
ably the articles do them good. We 
are glad that this article is the begin- 
ning of a series, because that means 
there will be more of them—the next, 
in May, ‘‘Shall I Marry This Man?” 


I turned away from the fire and pulled an 
old bound volume of Scribner’s from a book 
shelf, meaning to lose myself in one of the 
good, old-time “continued” stories. Open- 
ing it, these words met my eyes: 

“Love is—and ought to be—blind— 
that it may have the heavenly sight un- 
marred by the accidents of human im- 
perfection.” 

I don’t know who said it—I didn’t care, 
for instantly everything cheered up. It 
gave me a working code, a plan to go by, 
an understanding through which to oper- 
ate, and overlook, and forgive, and keep 
my self-respect—and my friends. 

“The heavenly sight unmarred by the 
accidents of human imperfection’’—why, 


Milne 


of Imperfection 


Monroe 


that was the whole of it, the whole of main- 
taining one’s equilibrium in social re- 
lationships. Deep down underneath 
everything I knew my friend was true and 
loyal. I knew that the incident which had 
so inflamed me did not represent the big 
main current of her life, the steady flow of 
her fine, high spirit. It was merely “an 
accident of imperfection.” 

Blithely now, even laughing at my re- 
cent tragic mind, I got into a sweater and 
went for a brisk walk along the deserted 
beach. The sea roared and piled high its 
waves, and I raced joyously out of their 
reach. Now a bit of an old, battered 
wreck would be washed up, now a dead 
and ill-smelling skate, now a soft, decaying 
starfish—‘‘accidents of imperfection,” I 
told myself, playing the game, as I moved 
past them and went on—and all out of the 
same glorious old ocean that fills the air 
with such stimulating salt spray, that rolls 
up in such spanking waves, that curls the 
edges of its great, gray slaps of water with 
such a delightfully frilly and foamy and 
rainbow-hued and sparkling finish. Shall 
we abandon the ocean because of the dead 
skates it sometimes throws at our feet? 

The trouble we have in our human re- 
lationships arises (Continued on page 117) 
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Like the recipe for angel cake, “‘First catch your angel,’’ to insure the success of 
your party you first invite some person of distinction to be your guest of honor 


EAR MARGARET, 

Your letter has gone unan- 
swered Jonger than I meant it 
should, not because I have been 

so gay, but because I have been so ill. I 
caught cold in the chilly atmosphere of 
the United States Senate the week of 
the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bill, and 
added to it considerably the following 
Monday morning by getting out of bed— 
where I had spent a miserable week-end, 
swathed in blankets and imbibing hot 
lemonade, while I read in the Sunday 
papers about the good times all my 
friends here were having—to go and speak 
at the hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on the same bill. 

Once up, I decided to pretend I had no 
cold, and stay up, as I wanted to enjoy 
every minute that the boys were home for 
their Christmas vacation. As you can 
well imagine, this course of procedure on 
my part did not work out very well, and 
when I finally capped my indiscretions 
by going down the Potomac for an all- 
day sail on the Sylph, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy’s yacht, with a 
regular bevy of “official” youngsters, I 
came home and ‘retired to my couch,” 
to rise no more for some time. — 

Now I’m beginning to come to life again, 
but am still obliged to take things easv. 
I turned a deaf ear to a beguiling invita- 


9) 


tion to go out for a long motor ride this 
afternoon, and here I am, curled up cozily 
on the sofa to write to you instead. 

‘“As I sit looking out into the snow- 
storm falling on all these forlorn-looking, 
one-story buildings,” you say, ‘I can’t 
help feeling that your life in Washington is 
as remote as life at some foreign court 
would be. It has been a hard fall, with 
the trying conditions of falling prices in 
sheep and cattle and wheat. The country 
is full of hay, but there is no stock to eat 
it. I guess we will sail through all right, 
but it means constant nerve-strain. Do, 
please, find a lonely moment in which to 
write me about the gaieties of the capital, 
and cheer me up.” 

Well—first of all—of course you are 
coming out all right. In the first place, 
you personally are bound to, as an in- 
dividual; you have as much ‘come- 
back” as a rubber ball! In the second 
place you are coming out all right because 
the whole country is going to do so. Not 
right away, perhaps. The bankers think 
they’re having the hardest time, and the 
farmers think they’re having the hardest 
time, and the mantfacturers think they’re 
having the hardest time, and I assure vou 
there are moments when the Senators 
think they’re having the hardest time. 
And of course the wives of all these men 
think so too. Mary writes me that she 
is lonely, in a manner that iraplies that 


Senator’s 


By 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


In line with its policy of recogniz- 
ing all the interests of women ard 
serving them in the best possible 
manner, it was inevitable that GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING should appoint a 
representative at the national capi- 


she feels that only farmers’ wives, 
living in Vermont, are lonely. You 
write that you are undergoing 
nerve-strain—as if only bankers’ 
wives in Nevada were having nerve- 
strain! Don’t think I’m net sym- 
pathetic—I’m bubbling over with 
sympathy, because I’ve had plenty 
of loneliness and nerve-strain my- 
self! As a matter of fact, things are 
pretty hard all around. But every 
war in history has been followed by 
just such a reaction as we're all 
going through—worse ones, some- 
times. And after the first reaction 

the hard one—comes another and 
bigger one, which is good. “The 
mills of God grind slowly, \et they 
grind exceeding small’—and _ just 
now they are busy grinding out 
better things for Mary in Vermont, 
and you in Nevada, and me in Washington. 

And now to return to. Washington, 
which is what I have to do promptly the 
first of October every year now, leaving 
behind me our lovely Connecticut Valley 
at its very loveliest, flaming with gold and 
scarlet. I assure you that a keen feeling 
of enjoyment over the prospect of the 
gaieties that I am about to enjoy is not 
usually the first sensation that I experience 
when I doit. Iam constantly face to face 
with the fact that an income representing 
comfort, not to say luxury, in rural New 
England—and in rural Nevada, too, I sup- 
pose!—means nothing better than genteel 
poverty in Washington. The United 
States Government, often accused of being 
extravagant, is the stingiest one in the 
world when it comes to the payment of its 
public servants. I honestly believe that 
one of the main reasons that the personnel 
of the Diplomatic Corps is of such a high 
order is that the foreign countries get the 
best men they can find to send here, irre- 
spective of whether they have private 
fortunes or not, and then pay them what 
they need to maintain the dignity of their 
positions. Our government, on the con- 
trary, pays its ambassadors and ministers, 
its vice-president, cabinet-officers, judges, 
senators and representatives, army and 
naval officers, so little, that only men with 
means of their own can undertake these 
positions at all, and only those with /arge 
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tal, where women’s interests are now 
centered. These monthly letters 
by Mrs. Keyes, of which this is the 
second, will give you facts you have 
not been able to get before. This 
letter deals chiefly with social affairs 


means can fill them with comfort. 
In this wav, many of the ablest, as 
well as many of the noblest men are 
absolutely debarred from holding 
public office—exactly the kind of 
men we most need in office—which 
seems to me pretty poor economy 
on the part of Uncle Sam! There 
are no “perquisites” to the position 
of being a Senator’s wife—not even 
the motor-car and the plentiful 
supply of hot-house flowers which 
the Cabinet Officers’ wives do get; 
and “gaieties”’ undertaken with the 
necessity of practising rigid economy 
have a little of the ‘“gayness”’ 
rubbed off, as many another Sen- 
ator’s wife would tell vou, if she 
would confess the truth! Senator 
Sherman of Illinois, who is to retire 
from office this spring and therefore 
can not possibly be accused of self-seeking, 
announced last week that before he left 
the Senate he would introduce a bill to 
increase the salaries of Senators, in order 
that those who came after him should not 
have to endure what he had had. I un- 
derstand that a Democratic Senator in the 
same position has said the same thing, 
though his statement has not been made 
public. I hope they are successful! I’ve 
never told vou all this before, because I 
don’t like to sound like a whiner, and I’m 
grateful for all the things that do make my 
life so full and interesting and happy, but 
I want to prove to you that “nerve- 
strain” isn’t confined to Nevada! 
Moreover, some of my ventures into 
“society,” bring me into contact with un- 
usually frivolous women who irritate me 
very much. I met one who told me that if 
she had fifteen minutes to herself between 
engagements it made her so nervous that 
she paced the floor! And I can’t begin to 
tell you, Margaret, how many have assured 
me—apparently with pride—that they 
never have time to read. One wornan told 
me this three times in the course of one 
aiternoon! The third time she said it I 
couldn’t help asking her if she knew how 
to read, and the memory of the look she 
ave me still sends cold shivers down my 
Spine every time I think of it! Another 
qualified her remark by saying that she 
did usually manage to glance through the 































Though society does make a few women vap-d and foolish, much oftener it teaches 
them valuable lessons, makes them tactful and courteous and well-informed 


Society Column of the Washington Post 
while she was drinking her coffee in bed in 
the morning! I went to a large luncheon 
the other day, where the lady at my right 
made the meal very dull by talking about 
all kinds of sentimental ‘uplift’? move- 
ments and at last announced that after all 
her greatest hope was that a home for de- 
fectives might be established here. I told 
her, with perfect gravity. that I should be 
delighted to assist in such a movement— 
that I had met more of them in the short 
space of time that I had lived here than in 
all mv life before! The others at the table 
were ‘“‘onto” me in a minute, and there 
was a convulsed moment—but I’m wicked 
enough not to feel sorry! 

I have also discovered, to my distinct 
discomfort, that the heated discussion of 
political questions is often considered, ap- 
parently, natural and proper for dinne- 
party conversation. I never heard that 
subject brought up in that way in my life 
at home—did you? And [ still feel that 
jt never should be. One of the first dinners 
I went to here was a small one where, be- 
sides the host and hostess, there were an- 
other Republican Senator and his wife, 
and a Democratic Senator and his wife 
from the South. The other Republican 
Senator made one or two slurring remarks 
about the South and quoted its attitude 
during the Spanish War as an example of 
what he was trying to illustrate. 





“Oh, Senator X.,” I could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘surely vou’re mistaken in what 
you're saving! The South has been wou- 
derful in every war, and in none more than 
that one! Think of the part General Y. 
plaved in it, for instance!” 

The topic of conversation was almost 
immediately, of course, directed into other 
channels, but the next day I met the 
Democratic Senator’s wife at the dancing 
class which her small daughter and my 
small son both attend. 

‘Please let me thank you for what you 
said vesterday,” she said instantly. “It 
was very kind. My husband and I both 
appreciate it very much.” 

“Tt was only fair,’ I replied, and re- 
iterated what I had said about General Y. 
I was amazed and horrified, on looking at 
her, to see that her eyes were full of tears. 

“Thank you again,” she said. “Of 
course vou didn’t guess, having heard only 
my married name—but he was my father!” 

When my first months—which are al- 
ways pretty hard, for one reason or an- 
other, for almost every new Senator’s 
wife—were over, I discovered that I had 
all through them unconsciously been mak- 
ing friends, sometimes in quarters where I 
should have least dared to expect it. Quite 
early in the course of making my first cal s 
I went to the Serbian Legation. I had 
already met Madame Grouitch, the charm- 
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A little love story that we 
think is very, very good 


By 
Alice Booth 


-itiwetrat-ed 
Dean 


Cornwel 


HEY call me the Little Lady, at 
the office, when they call me 
anything at all. It was Mr. 
Bronson who began it. I came 

in, one morning, very shy but very sure of 
what I wanted to say, and he looked over 
his glasses at me, with his bushy eyebrows 
twisted to match his smile, and said, 

“Well, Little Lady, what can I do for 
you, this morning?” 

And every one has called me the Little 
Lady ever since. 

That was the last time he has talked 
with me. Of course we say things to each 
other every day, for I work here now, 
but we do not talk. Each morning Mr. 
Bronson gives me all the manuscripts 
and says, 

“Here, Little Lady.” 

And each afternoon I send them all 
back—except one, perhaps, or two—and 
those I lay in front of him on the desk. 
saving flutteringly, in my foolish wav: 


1 


by 


l 


‘““T—JI think—these are verv good, 
Mr. Bronson. I think they are—really 

very good.” 

And sometimes I write quiet little 
verses and timid little essays for the 
magazine, that always seem to me to be 
crushed, somehow, by the resounding 
phrases Mr. Bronson slips in ‘just to 
put the thing across.” 

That is all. So vou see that while I am 
not at all lonely, I am very much alone, in 
the office as well as outside. The girls I 
used to know in school have married and 
go down-town to gay dinners and theater 
parties with their husbands. But there are 
Len and Louise, who invite me out for 
week-ends to play with the baby, and 
there are one or two old friends of my 
father, with snowy hair, who come to call 
on me at Christmas time and when they 
come back from their vacations. And 
truly I believe Mr. Bronson intended to 
be a friend of mine. But in the office, 


when he glances at me, the telephone 
always rings, and when he leaves he carries 
with him such great bundles of work to 
last all through an evening— 

But I am really very happy. I think 
sometimes that people who have missed 
great happiness are happier than those 
who have found it. We have no standard 
of comparison to shadow our tiny plea- 
sures, and a new book or a tramp in the 
country fills me with a delightful content- 
ment of spirit. I love my tiny two rooms 
and kitchenette. I love books, and trees, 
and flowers—growing flowers, I mean; 
not the sort you see in florists’ windows. 
I love to stir about a kitchen and cook 
good, homey little things to eat, and fill 
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littie rows of fruit jars to sit snugly on my 
pantry shelves. 

I always meant to have a house some 
day. I was born in a house, not in an 
apartment as every one seems to have been 
here. But somehow I never found my 
house. I went about hoping to find it; I 
even had some money I had saved to buy 
it when it came; but springs passed, with 
their rich brown gardens, and falls, with 
their crackling fires to meet the cold with- 
out, and still I lived in my tiny two rooms, 
where no one really knew me but my 
books. 

Sometimes I was worried. Perhaps the 
house could not find me because I was so 
little and so quiet and so insignificant. 
Love had missed me; why should not a 
house? And then I became more worried, 
and on Sundays I took queer little trolleys 
that ran about the country everywhere, 
and I looked and looked, but I never found 
my house. 

_ And then, one day, I went spring-hunt- 
ing on the Aqueduct. To me, the Aque- 
duct is like the road to Canterbury; no one 
uses it but pilgrims. There are no auto- 


“‘IT can not let you have my house, but you 
can have half of my sunset this evening,” 
I offered. I was very anxious to be nice 
to him, for he looked as if he needed it 


mobiles; there is no dust. Violets bloom 
there in the springtime, and green trees 
droop overhead. No one knows where it 
may lead. It runs so independently, at 
the part I know, straight and level, over 
hollows, through the hills, that it might 
go even to the King’s castle—who can 
tell? It marches proudly through the 
great estates of al] the rich, without a 
single curve or bend to ask permission. I 
always liked the people I met on it— 
lovers, solitaries, old men, and all the 
children. Once I passed two boys, very 
young and just a little frightened, making 
their first camp in a grassy hollow beside 
the bank. 

It was spring now, with a crisp tang of 
winter in the air. The river gleamed like 
sapphire, far below. A biting breeze hac 
whipped the bright sky bare of clouds. 
The sun would soon be setting in the forest 
on the Jersey shore. Suddenly the road 
bent sharply before my eyes—bent like a 
twisted ribbon and vanished round a wall 
cf rock. We were high, high, at the very 
crest of the topmost hill. Ahead, the land 
dropped abruptly in its three-mile dip to 


meet the river’s edge. I stood or a shelf 
at the very edge of all the world—and 
there, at the right, with a back-vard clear 
to the very edge of nothingness, stood my 
little house, the little house I had been 
looking for so long. 

It seemed rather lost, my little house, 
but I knew that it wasmine. It had its back 
to the sunset, too, and of course it couldn't 
be at ease like that. As soon as I saw 
that, I knew I should be able to get it 
for myself, for if people did not even know 
which way their own house faced, they 
could not understand it and would not 
mind parting with it anyway. 

I ran back to the little street, and then I 
saw how every one had missed it for so 
long. There it stood, dully, at the top of 
a steep, steep hill, and in its windows stiff 
lace curtains, and on its step a mat to 
wipe your feet! Oh, those people did not 
love it, I was sure. 

My heart was beating fast as I went up 
the two steps. It was a bold thing for a 
quiet little person like myself todo. I was 
going to try to take my house away from 
people who would think they owned it, and 
I was not quite sure how it could be done. 
I tapped at the door softly, so softly that 
I was startled when it was jerked open by 
a busy hand. 

It was a tall, bony woman in ugly ging- 
ham who. came to meet me. She wore 
glasses, and she frowned at me through 
them in an anxious, worried way. She 
was much too clean, and the house was 
much too clean, and it was easy to see that 
that was what worried her. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said politely, 
“but would you mind telling me if you 
own this house?” 

“We do not,” she snapped back at me. 
“And what’s more, we don’t want to.”’ 

I was so happy that I clasped my hands 
to hear her. I found them still clasped 
when I went away a half-hour later, and 
thev were stiff and aching from the strain. 

“May I come in and look at it?” I 
asked. ease let me see it—and the 
yard—for I do want to own it, and I can’t 
wait until it is mine to look at it. Do 
you know the owner, and do you think he 
will sell it to me right away so that I can 
live here always, beginning from as soon as 
possible?” 

She jerked the door unwillingly _ still 
farther open. “You can look all you’ve a 
mind to,” she said. ‘Though why any- 
body’d want this place I can’t see. It 
ain’t got but five rooms apd two of them 


upstairs, and the rooi leaks, auu the wind 
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blows till vou can’t think, sometimes. 
I’m everlastin’ sick of it. We're goin’ to 
move next week, and we’ve already give 
the agent notice. He’s the meanest man 
on earth, and he never fixes anything 
unless—”’ 

She said a great deal more. I could 
hear her from the yard, just on the edge of 
the world. But I forgot her to plan the 
garden as I meant to have it, with tall 
hollvhocks to fence it in, and ragged robins 
of pink and blue and lavender, and lark- 
spur, row on row of it, and pansies every- 
where. I turned to look back. The house 
was adorably old and covered with 
patches. I would have the roof fixed, I de- 
cided—I must have shelter from the rain— 
but nothing else should be changed. The 
great kitchen with its dull brick floor 
should be my room of rooms: The back 
door with its sloping shed should be the 
front. My house should face the sunset, 
turned its proper way at last. 

I hurried down the hill al! thrilling with 
my happiness. Other people, who have 
always had more than I have, might have 
been very little stirred, but this was the 
most beautiful thing that had ever hap- 
pened to me in my life. The only thing 
that could ever be more beautiful would be 
finding a lover—but I tried not to let my- 
self dream of impossibilities like that. 

The agent was a cross old man. I think 
he probably charged me very much too 
much for the house. I think I must have 
paid him what it was worth to me, instead 
of what it was worth to him. But anyhow 
it was mine! I could move in next week! 
I could plant flower seeds in the garden, 
and nail things. and hang curtains there 
forever, for it was mine. 

I went about in my dream all that week. 
I found more possibilities than ever in the 
manuscripts at the office, and when I took 
them to Mr. Bronson, I even ventured to 
point to one out of all the others and to say: 

“Oh, I do wish vou would print this one. 
It made me so happy that I am sure it 
would make other people happy, too.” 

It was a very personal thing for me to 
say. Perhaps I never would have said it 
if I had not owned a house. But Mr. 
Bronson bought the little story, and so I 
was not sorry. 

I went up every night to see my little 
house. Once I took sandwiches and ate 
them in the back gar- 
den by the sunset. But 


The Little Lady 


his voice was warm and pleasant as he 
spoke. 

“Well, well, Little Lady! Bought a 
house, have you? I hope you'll be very 
happy init. I’d like very much to—” 

He looked as if he might be going to say 
something more, but the telephone rang 
just then, and he hurried back to his own 
big desk. And I was too happy even to 
wonder what it was, so happy that I 
learned to work and think at the same 
time, in order not to waste a minute of 
my pleasure. 

The days were like a fairy-story. I was 
up at dawn to see the sunrise, and when I 
came home, there were curtains to hem, 
and books to arrange, and trees to find out 
the names of, and strange green shoots 
poking through the brown flower-beds 
from last year. Every day there were 
new leaves on the rose-bushes, and every 
evening a different sunset. I can not tell 
you how happy I was! It must have been 
happiness that kept me up, for I could 
not take time to cook while the sunsets 
were going on, and after that I had to watch 
the stars come out, and the yellow moon 
rise—so that I lived mostly on sandwiches, 
and cocoa, which I cooked in the yard and 
ate on the old table by the apple-tree. 

Len and Louise came to spend week- 
ends with me, now, and the baby rolled on 
the grass and scattered the apple-blossoms 
as they fell. I had realized my dream: I 
had a house and could entertain guests 
like this whenever I liked. It gaveme new 
confidence, and what, in any one but a 
shy little person like myself, might even 
have been a bit of pride. 

I bought new clothes, too, for nothing 
but my house—for morning, soft, blue 
linens that would not dim my eves, with 
rose-colored ties to touch my cheeks with 
pink; for evening, soft, blue crépe, with 
scarlet satin tight about my waist. The 
sun had left a trace of gold in the paleness 
of my hair; the wind had brushed my 
cheeks with rouge. It seemed to me that 
I was just a little nearer to being pretty 
than I had ever been in all my life. Even 
Mr. Bronson, I believe, noticed a change 
in me, for he looked at me now, when 
I took the manuscripts to him—really 
looked at me, I mean, and he has rarely 
done that since the first day I came there 
and he called me ‘‘Little Lady.” 


pleasant dream. I did not build on it. but 
I did amuse myself with it when I was in 
the moonlight alone and all the world 
seemed walking on the Aqueduct two by 
two. 

It was in the moonlight that it always 
seemed as if it might come true; I never 
thought of it in daytime. But it was in the 
broad, shining, summer sun that clear 
through my little house I heard a knocking 
at the door. 

My arms were full of ragged robins, a 
tangled mass to drown the great pink jar 
beside the hearth. They were dripping 
from my arms as I fumbled at the door to 
open it, so that I stood for a moment 
gathering the precious things before I 
saw him. 

I thought then, as I think now, that he 
was the most beautiful man in all the 
world. He was tall and thin, and he 
looked as if he needed petting but did not 
know it. I think that is the very nicest 
look a man can have. His eyes were blue 
—or gray; I’ve never known—with a 
laugh in them, and a loneliness, and his 
smile— It was not until he smiled that I 
forgot the robins. I looked at him and 
looked at him. He did not seem to mind; 
instead, he leaned against the apple-tree 
and looked at me. It was some time be- 
fore I remembered to be shy. 

When he saw that I was confused, he 
spoke at once. “Give me a robin,’’ he 
said, and immediately I was not shy any 
more. 

“T wanted to buy your house, Little 
Lady,” he said, “but as soon as I saw you, 
I knew that it belonged to you, and so of 
course you couldn’t sell it.” 

“J bought it, myself,” I said rather 
vaguely, but I think he understood. 

And then I remembered that I was a 
hostess and the owner of a house, and | 
began to be polite. 

“T can not let you have my house, but 
you can have half of my sunset, this eve- 
ning,” I offered. 

So he came in and helped me fill the 
great pink jar with robins, just as easily 
and as naturally as if he had lived there 
all his life. 

I was very anxious to be nice to him. 
He looked as if he needed it. So even 
while we watched the sunset I was thinking 
what I could cook for him that would 

please him—and be good 
for him; he was really 





very thin. So we went 








the woman called me in 
and gave me coffee, 
which I hate, and said 
that I would catch a 
chill. I could hardly 
wait until she was gone, 
so that I could have it 
to myself. But finally, 
the day came, my furni- 
ture was sent up from 





Heaslip Lea. 


“In Every Port” 


Just to make the best of all possible numbers 
still better, we shall have in it a story by Fanny 


In the big May number, then— 


in, and he spread the 
gray table for me under 
the Chinese lantern by 
thedoor. And I creamed 
chicken, and _ dressed 
crisp lettuce hearts 

and there was buttered 
toast, and marmalade, 
and coffee, which | 
always keep for Len and 











the city, and when I ar- 





rived, there it all was, 
and the key was in the 
door, and I was so happy that I cried there 
on my own door-step—I never had a door- 
step of my very own to cry on until now. 
It all seemed to me so important that I 
decided to tell Mr. Bronson. So when he 
came to my desk, the next morning, I said: 
“Mr. Bronson. I want to tell you that 
I’ve bought a house, and I don’t have to 
live in the city any more.” 
He smiled down nicely at me, as he had 
smiled the first time I ever saw him, and 


Somehow the house did something else 
to me, too. Perhaps it was because I had 
to have a new dream now that the house I 
had always wanted was my own. Perhaps 
it was because I saw the boys and girls go 
strolling together on the Aqueduct. But 
I began to think more about a lover—the 
lover I had never had. So many people 
every day went walking by my door, that 
really it seemed as if some day some one 
might come that way for me. It was a 


Louise, though I hate it 
so myself. 

He ate a great deal. I have noticed men 
in the boarding-houses I used to live in, 
and they always eat a great deal, so I was 
not surprised. But he ate very slowly and 
often smiled at me, so I did not mind that 
he did not talk. And then we watched the 
moon together, and when he went I was very 
sleepy and very happy, for now I had some- 
thing real to dream about on moonlight 
nights when the boys and girls were walking 
on the Aqueduct. (Continued on page 113) 
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very : ‘““T WILL sell the house to you now,” I suggested. “I will go away and let you have it, and some 
day, when you are not so tired, you can sell it back tome.” He was very still, and suddenly I felt 
shy again, and a flush came in my cheeks. ‘“‘You’re very good,” he said in a queer, restrained voice. 
‘“‘T didn’t know anybody ever was so good. But the house needs you to make i: perfect, Little Lady”’ 
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The nation’s first and greatest need is a home for every man—a home he owns. 
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And condi- 


tions today are such that the nation is justified in urging individuals to build. Prices today are fair 


Columbia Signals *“*Ge”’ 


OUSE hunting as a periodical 
diversion won its place among 
the recurrent domestic prob- 
lems in thousands of American 

families because it afforded an opportunity 
to change one’s neighbors and _ neighbor- 
hood, freed one from the embarrassments 
due to house owning, and temporarily 
ofiered the quickest and most effective 
means of offsetting the advancing cost 
of living. There came a time, however, 
when house hunting became a desperate 
game with the hunter likely to become the 
victim. In fact, it proved to be almost as 
futile as was the effort to keep the family 
budget insic« safety zone. There were 
no houses to be had except at exorbitant 
figures, and the family that had been will- 
ing to pay unending tribute for a place in 
which to live was, in many in com 


2s 


stances, 


By Allen E. Beals 


Nearly two years ago M-. Beals 
wrote for us ‘Building on a Price 
Peak,’”’ in which he predicted that 
those who waited till 1920 to build 
would suffer for it. They did. Now 
he says it is unwise to wait for 
cheaper prices. His position in rela- 
tion to the building world is such that 
we consider his advice reliable. Read 
his article, and if you want to build— 
do itnow. Prices will be higher later 


pelled to leave lifetime associations for a 
residence in a strange citv. There was only 
one way out of the dilemma. That was to 
build, but alas! The rise in the cost of 
construction had long since rivaled th< 
increase in rent. Only those who had so 
little or so much money that they could 
afford to take risks tried to build under 


such conditions. But desperate as was 
the chance, they have emerged from the 
great tribulation rich in the possession ol 
a home they can call their own. 

Home building in the immediate futur: 
will be nothing like the ddventure it wa 
when material and construction costs wert 
in the ascendant, but if action is long de- 
ferred, the surplus of eager builders is sur 
to cause as many complications as_ the 
shortage of materials did during the war 
vears. Tracing present-day fundamentals. 
it is easy to see why this is so. The na 
tional dwelling shortage at the close of the 
year was placed at 1,250,000. In normal 
times America builds between 350,000 and 
$00,00e family dwellings each year. In 
1919 Only 85,000 family dwellings were 
erected, while 1920 reported even fewer, 
or 65,000. The net result of this nation- 
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wide hesitancy to build during the last 
two years is that 25,000,000 persons, or 
approximately one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the United States today, either are 
improperly housed or are affected by the 
housing shortage by increased rentals of 
the quarters they occupy. 

Each year of procrastination, then, 
increased the number of those who will 
have to build, and build soon. For people 
of finer sensibilities, the quarters offered 
at a price they can afford to pay are im- 
possible. : 

The Census Bureau informs us that half 
the population of the United States lives 
in cities and towns of more than 2500 in- 
habitants. Aside from the menace to 
the health and morals of families arising 
from such overcrowding, the item of fire 
risk is a conspicuous one. Exactly 15,219 
persons wereeburned to death in 1919, and 
17,641 were seriously injured in fires. Of 
the dead and injured, the startling total 
of 82 percent were mothers and children 
under school age, due largely to the fact 
that 65 percent of the fires in this country 
occur in overcrowded dwellings. In addi- 
tion to the deaths there is a colossal money 
loss. 

The Supervisor of the Surveying De- 
partment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters states that fire destroys 
$2,000,000 worth of property in the United 
States each day. In other words, 889 


homes in continental United States are 
destroyed by flames every twenty-four 
hours. The net result to the individual 
family of such a continual sapping of 
home supply with retarded replenishment 
is in increased rentals ranging from 25 
to 150 percent. 


Profiteering alone is not 


Allen E. Beals 


responsible for these increases. The inex- 
orable law of supply and demand has had a 
clear field, with the demand increasing and 
the supply decreasing. In 1890 families in 
the United States exceeding available 
dwellings amounted to 10.5 percent. In 
1900 the ratio was 12.2 percent; in 1910, 
it was 13.8 percent; in 1920, it was 23 
percent. 

Originating with Federal intervention 
during the war, construction of all kinds 
has been progressively depressed and dis- 
couraged by transportation failures and 
manipulation, fuel control by public and 
private interests, labor difficulties, diver- 
sion of credit to refunding purposes, and 
the issuances of vast quantities of tax-free 
securities that vigorously competed with 
first mortgage investments on improved 
realty. These are the basic factors which 
have contributed to keep all but the strong- 
est investors out of the building market. 

Commercial interests, following a will 
o’ the wisp in the form of a vision of world- 
wide trade, were first to avail themselves 
of the advantage of lowered restrictions 
upon building construction immediately 
following the signing of the Armistice. 
The lure of millions of returning soldiers 
eager to step out of their uniforms into 
mufti temporarily upset the usual even- 
headed balance of American business men. 
During war-time, clothing, textile, furni- 
ture, and food manufacturers had no 
opportunity to lay up reserves, so at the 
first opportunity they bid against their 
competitors for available help and raw 
material, and finally against themselves in 
their desire to obtain first option on avail- 
able building materials with which to en- 
large their factories. When construction 


You would surely want to build if you could see the inside of this little house. 
Its comfortable rooms, completely furnished, are shown on pages 34 and 35 
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work started, these manufacturing inter- 
ests sought speed in construction first. 
They had to begin quantity production 
faster than ever before, but to their con- 
sternation, for the first time in their lives 
they went out into the building material 
market and found that they could not buy 
brick, cement, lime, or steel in any quan- 
tity they wished, nor could they obtain 
delivery on the schedules they specified. 

With the customary tendency of Amer- 
ican business men to overcome obstruc- 
tions at any cost, they adopted the 
Government’s speed-insuring, war-winning 
tactics of paying for building construction 
on a speed schedule, or a basis of insuring 
fixed profit to the building contractor over 
and above the amount the finished building 
might cost. This so-called “cost-plus”’ 
system of construction quickly absorbed 
the meager supplies of building materials 
left in the manufacturers’ vards after the 
Federal authorities had for two years 
drained all the stock on hand, and in 
addition curtailed building material pro- 
duction to 40 percent of normal, and then 
allotted fuel in such insufficient quantities 
as to permit operation of their plants at only 
25 percent of average annual production. 

Under such conditions of supply and 
demand the modest dwelling builder, com- 
ing into the market for the first and prob- 
ably the only time in his life to buy mate- 
rial and building equipment, in the face of 
competition like that had only one re- 
course—to withdraw—which he did with 
great alacrity. He found that his building 
construction dollar had shrunk to a pur- 
chasing power of only 39.6 cents. 

But in the meantime the prospective 
home builder (Continued on page 148) 
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Men and Women —40 to 59— Take Heed 


O U are feeling fine. Your weight is gradually increasing. Your vitality 
seems to have no limit. Your efficiency has reached practically tts max1- 


mum. 


And yet you have to face the possibility of being a victim to a dis- 


ease, mysterious in its character, resistant to all medical treatment, which, 
when once it is fastened upon you, seems almost incapable of being shaken 


O}/. 


You men and women may add many years to your lives if you will 


do the right things now. We urge you to send for a copy of Dr. Wiley’s 
Questionnaire, which, when properly filled out, will tell you whether you 


show symptoms of this disease. 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Address him, enclosing a stamp, at the 
At the same time you may join 


The League for Longer Life 


Conducted by 


Director 


Foods, 


0 . 


O vou realize that the most 
unlikely appeal to an audience 
seemingly deaf may sound a 
note that will move ai empire? 

The “‘voice crying in the wilderness” was 
not a resonant tone spoken from the 
mouth of a megaphone. It was plaintive 
and sympathetic. Apparently it fell upon 
a sea of sand and failed to find a listening 
ear. But consider the majesty of the 
message it carried, ‘Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 
The waste places trembled with the might- 
iness of the message. The rocks and sands 
were vibrant with a new and living voice. 
The summons engages today the atten- 
tion of a large part of the civilized world. 

The message in this present appeal 
seems to fall on deaf ears. The man of 
forty is busy. He is buried in a mass of 
work. Hehas found himself. He is seize 1 
with a new and compelling ambition. He 
is writing his name in the Who’s Who of 
the world. All his energies are concen- 
trated on one great purpose. He is going 
to make good. Will he stop to heed the 
warning voice? Will he give a moment 
to the compelling necessity of keeping fit? 

We should not be without hope. The 
typical man whom I have in view is hav- 
ing some surprises. His friend, who was 
as eager as he in the quest for success, has 
just died of tuberculosis. His brother-in- 
law for six weeks has tossed helpless on 
his bed with typhoid. Yesterday his 
partner, who for weeks has complained of 
lassitude and lack of vigor, with flabby 
pouches under his eyes and a bleached 
look in his face, went to a doctor. He 
came back with a look of helpless misery 
in his eyes. He carried a test tube with a 
lot of what seemed to be a yellowish red 
sand in the bottom. What is it? Copper 
oxide precipitated with a tablespoonful of 
his urine. He was stricken with fear. His 
doctor had told him the truth. He was a 
diabetic! 

Those who are between the ages of 
forty to fifty-nine inclusive may well be 
divided into two sub-groups. From forty 
to forty-nine includes, as an average, those 
who are at the peak of their production. 
It is the age of rich fruition. During 
these years men and women do their best 
work and make their most indelible mark 
on their times. No matter what the occu- 
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pation may be, we have in these vears 
the maximum of efficiency. 

The second sub-group, from fifty to 
fifty-nine, has many of the characteristics 
of the first. During these years, never- 
theless, old age begins to make its first 
inroads. The hair is likely to turn gray, 
lines come in the forehead, the marks of 
care and of continued exertion are dis- 
tinguishable in the face, and the youth of 
nineteen looks upon the individual as old. 
Nevertheless, the ability to produce, the 
power of performance, and the richness of 
fruition are, as a rule, very little dimin- 
ished in this second sub-group. 

In the whole group we begin now to find 
distinct evidences of those diseases which 
are denominated the diseases of maturity 
and oldage. We do not have to cope with 
measles, whooping cough, and chicken- 
pox. Tuberculosis and typhoid fever are 
far on the wane, and those other diseases, 
which are as difficult for the older persons 
to escape as children’s diseases are difficult 
for children, begin to appear. 

The first of these troubles which I wish 
to emphasize in this article is diabetes. 
It is true that diabetes may attack all 
ages. It is also true that when it begins 
in early childhood it is usually much more 
speedily fatal than in advanced years. It 
is true that diabetes is one of those diseases 
which can never be cured, but only ar- 
rested or modified. | The distinguishing 
feature of this diseas@¥8 the change in 
the functional activities of the body relat- 
ing to the capacity of the organism t 
burn carbohydrates, and especially sugars] 
There is one form of sugar particularly 
which escapes oxidation, namely, that 
form known as dextrose, which con- 
stitutes one-half of the sugar formed from 
ordinary sugar on digestion, and the whole 
of the sugar formed from starch. / The 
symptoms which are most characteristic 
relate to the appearance of the sugar in 
the urine. } The kidneys, when engaged in 
their ordinary physiological functions, do 
not excrete more than a mere trace of 
sugar, and this only in times of a super- 
abundance of sugar in the blood. 

When the disease which is known as 
diabetes mellitus sets in, the quantity of 
sugar secreted in the urine becomes, at 
times, remarkably large. As the excre- 
tion is not the normal function of the kid- 
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y, it is not surprising that the kidney 
itself becomes more or less diseased, and 
thus diabetes becomes really a form of 
kidney trouble, that is, nephritis, though 
it is not classed as such. 

While statistics do not extend far 
enough in the past in this country to 
enable us to make any direct comparison, 
there is a distinct impression among those 
who are in a position to judge, that dia- 
betes is a much more frequent disease now 
than it was formerly. It is well known that 
an excessive consumption of sugar may 
produce what is known as a dietetic 
diabetes in which, temporarily, sugar is 
found in the urine. 
| One of the distinguishing features of 
this disease is its frequent o¢currence 
in persons who are overweight.) It has 
long been known by physicidns that the 
extremely obese person is much more likely 
to become a diabetic than one normally, 
or abnormally, thin. (The most advanced 
physicians, at the present time, are so 
impressed with the danger of obese per- 
sons having diabetes, that they advise the 
frequent examination for blood sugar in 
fat people with a view of determining the 
possible occurrence of diabetes before any 
actual sugar is found in the urine. | This 
is done as a precautionary method so that 
steps may be taken to diminish the quan- 
tity of blood sugar at a date previous to 
its appearance in the usual way. When 
the human animal is fed a carbohydrate, 
if it is in the form of sugar, it is speedily 
found in the blood. Sugar undergoes a 
certain degree of digestion, as a rule, be- 
fore it enters the blood; that is, ordinary 
sugar. It becomes inverted into two 
different kinds. One is known as dex- 
trose, because it turns tlie plane of polar- 
ized light to the right, and the other is 
levulose, because it turns the plane of 
polarized Light to the left. The levulose 
sugar is a sweeter sugar than the dextrose, 
and the two together are even a little 
sweeter than sugar itself. It appears 
that the left-handed sugar is more easily 
burned in the body than the right-handed. 
Thus it is only the right-handed sugar 
that appears in the urine. 

When the blood sugar rises above a 
certain point, it is regarded as the threshold 
of diabetes, and (Continued on page 156) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 50) 
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Down the trail toward us U-Chu-Ka would bound, with such long hops that his hind feet seemed to go above 


his head. 


The 


Oh, little brown one, if only we had not taught you to come unafraid when you heard a whistle! 


WILD HEARSE 


Emma-Lindsay Squier’s beautiful story of the child- 
like faith of wild things in any one who loves them 


PON the Hill Trail, which Brother 
and I called ours because we loved 
y 


it so, you may yet see a little 

clearing made in the midst of red 
huckleberry bushes, Oregon grape, and 
dark green salal shrubs. As long as we 
lived in the little cabin by the bay, we 
never allowed underbrush to creep into 
this spot on the Hill Trail, for it was 
sacred to the memory of U-Chu-Ka, the 
only monument we could give him. 

U-Chu-Ka was a tiny rabbit—a “jack- 
rabbit,” I suppose natural historians 
would have called him. But we gave him 
the name that in the Chinook language 
means “the jumper,” and we never called 
him anything else. 

I remember the day we first saw him—a 
wee baby rabbit he was, escaped somehow 
!rom his mother’s vigilance, and so much 
interested in the big world outside the 
burrow where he had spent his short life 
that he hardly knew whether to be afraid 
ot us or merely curious. In such a case he 


U-CHU-KA 


Filbwsetr ated 


Poa a | 


by 
Bransom 


no doubt remembered his mother’s warn- 
ing, for he ‘‘froze.”’ By this I mean that 
he remained rigid, the tan of his fur blend- 
ing with the mottled greenery and the 
brown tones of the forest undergrowth. 
But Brother and I could “‘freeze’’ too, 
having learned the art from the woods 
creatures whom we knew and loved. So we 
stood perfectly still, and then it was a case 
of seeing who could hold out the longer. 

It was U-Chu-Ka who finally capitu- 
lated in the battle of freezing. His curi- 
osity became greater than his fear, and he 
sat up on his haunches, his tiny forefeet 
held primly over his stomach, his ears— 
much too long for him—tilted question- 
ingly in our direction, and his black dot 
of a nose twitching ceaselessly. 

We were, I am sure, the first human 
beings U-Chu-Ka had seen, and although 


behind him were countless rabbit tradi- 
tions as to what fearful creatures humans 
were, U-Chu-Ka, being so young, was 
possessed of optimism and _ confidence. 
Brother and I were so happy when the 
little fellow with his soft brown eyes de- 
cided that we were friends to be trusted! 
Oh, if we had only realized that there 
were other people not so friendly to little 
brown rabbits, whom U-Chu-Ka might 
have the misfortune to meet! 

But we never thought of that. Our 
one realization was that here was a new 
woods friend, and we set ourselves to the 
task of winning his heart. 

It was not hard. Indeed, when I think 
of it now, it seems so pitifully easy. And I 
wonder, did every one know just how easy 
it is, if men would carry sticks that shoot 
flame and death into the domain of the 
woods creatures—if they would not carry 
apples instead. 

It was an apple that first won U-Chu- 


Ka’s heart. Brother had one, of course, 
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and we nibbled bites off and placed the 
juicy morsels on the trail in front of us. 
Then, walking quietly backward, we 
waited at a safe distance for the wind to 
carry the delectable apple fragrance to 
U-Chu-Ka’s wiggling nose. 

Nor was it long before one satiny ear— 
so fragile that it was almost transparent— 
drooped and then rose again. The twitch- 
ing nose worked harder; U-Chu-Ka sat up 
straighter than ever; and then, with 
funny little hops, he came toward us, 
hesitating occasionally, once pausing to 
sit up on his haunches as if asking himself 
if he were doing the right thing in ap- 
proaching thus boldly. 

Finally he came to the bits of apple and 
promptly forgot his fear in his delight at 
the unknown dainty. By the time he had 
eaten the few morsels we had spread out 
for him, we had others ready, this time 
only at arm’s length. 

Later we proffered bits of the fruit in 
our hands, held very steadily so that no 
jerking should alarm the little brown 
rabbit. At first he was undecided whether 
to accept the morsels so close to the big 
human creatures, but something, I am 
sure, told him that there was no harm in 
us. In the end he hopped over to my 
outstretched hand and nibbled daintily at 
the apple, while I held my arm so still 
that it ached. 

What Mother Rabbit would have said 
of the way we stuffed U-Chu-Ka, that 
day, I do not know, but I am sure she 
would not have approved. We fed him 
until his small stomach was round as a 
ball. When the apple dict seemed to pall, 
we gathered tender blades of grass, and 
very soon the little brown one would not 
take alarm at our movements, but would 
watch us with solemn baby dignity, sitting 
up on his haunches or squatting in a round 
ball, his tiny ears laid over his back—a 
sure sign that he was no longer nervous. 

How we hated to leave him that dav! 
We didn’t take him down the hill and 
make him a home by the log cabin, for we 
had no wish to frighten him, and as for 
foraging for himself in the woods, we were 
sure U-Chu-Ka knew how to go about 
it. So we left him at the bend of the 
trail where we had first seen him. We 
called it U-Chu-Ka’s corner, and we 
left the core of the apple for him to 
nibble on after we had gone. 

The next afternoon about the same 
tinie—for woods creatures are apt to 
do certain things at certain hours 
we came up the Hill Trail, whistling. 
and were almost at U-Chu-Ka’s cor- 
ner before it occurred to us that the 
sound might frighten him away if he 
were still in that neighborhood. But 
curiosity is a rabbit’s strongest trait, 
and suddenly there he was, hopping 
out of the underbrush into the little 
clearing as if in response to our call 

indeed as if he had been waiting. 

We had brought offerings of lettuce 

id cabbage leaves, and this time it 
not half so long before U-Chu-Ka 


would eat from our hands and _per- 
mit us to fondle his velvet softness. 
We came every day after that, 


always whi x, with choicest tidbits 
for our little friend. He would al 
ways come into his “corner” hopping 
out from the greenery like a tiny puff 
ball, sit up very primly, ears tilted, 
his nose wiggling, until he was sure it 


The Wild Heart 


was his friends. Then down the trail 
toward us he would bound, with such 
long hops that his hind feet seemed to go 
above his head. Oh, U-Chu-Ka, little 
brown one, if we only had not taught you 
to have confidence in humans—to come 
unafraid when you heard a whistle! 

As the summer went by, U-Chu-Ka 
grew and grew. From a baby rabbit, he 
became a_ half-grown rabbit, and we 
realized that before long he would be a 
very large rabbit indeed. But he never 
failed to answer our call, and through the 
long summer afternoons we would play 
upon the hill, the three of us. We played 
house, U-Chu-Ka_ submitting without 
protest to being dressed in a doll’s frock, 
with a lace cap tying back his ears. He 
was our child, and we rocked him to sleep, 
sent him to school, disciplined him at 
times, and pretended that he talked to us. 
If I could only give you a picture of U- 
Chu-Ka, half grown now, in a_ blue 
gingham doll dress, his brown paws stuck 
through the short sleeves, his white knob 
of a tail flashing impudently from behind 
when he hopped about, and his soft brown 
eyes grotesquely large under the white 
cap tied under his chin! 

And then, one day—it is a day I do not 
like to think of—we decided that U-Chu- 
Ka should have a birthday party. So we 
took cookies, apples, and lettuce sand- 
wiches up the hill. It was hot, with 
scarcely a breeze, and sounds carried 
distinctly. From far away we heard a 
whistled tune, and we knew that some 
infrequent passer-by was on the Hill 
Trail. The sound grew louder as we 
climbed, and then—a single shot that 
sent echoes vibrating against the startled 
hills. 

A gunshot! It was not such an infre- 
quent sound through the woods that 
skirted the Bay, but our hearts suddenly 
contracted as if a hand had clutched them. 

We said not a word to each other, but 
broke into a jogging trot that brought us 
hot and panting to the top of the hill, 
From there it was but a_hundred yards or 
to U-Chu-Ka’s corner, and we ran 
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HERE ARE 
TWO MORE 


of those wonderful child- 
animal stories by I}:mma- 
Lindsay Squier, stories 
that bring a lump into 
throat—sometimes 





your 
tears to your eyes—and 
utterly fascinate you. 


Are they true? They are. 
And they are the more 
wonderiul because they 
are true—because they 
might have happened to 


vou. We don’t know 
any animal fiction as 
thrilling as this fact 











doggedly, with a great fear tearing at our 
hearts. 

Oh, that moment! 
was empty—but perhaps he would come 
if we whistled! We tried to form our dry 


U-Chu-Ka’s corner 


lips for the sound, but none came. For 
we saw simultaneously, in the little clear- 
ing, a bright red patch on the low-hanging 
ferns—a little tuft of brown fur and a bit 
of white down. 

The hunter had come and gone. U- 
Chu-Ka could not have known that the 
long stick he had pointed was filled with 
flame and death. We could picture the 
scene so well—the man, swinging care- 
lessly down along the trail whistling, the 
gun over his shoulder—a sudden halt as a 
little brown rabbit hopped out from the 
underbrush into. the small clearing and 
raised himself inquisitively on his haunches 
—a flash—a bundle of limp fur, blood- 
stained—a little brown pelt dangling 
pathetically down from a leather belt— 
Perhaps the man whistled again as he 
went down the trail. He could not know 
that two children, back by the little 
clearing, were sobbing their hearts out 
with their faces buried in the cool, green 
moss, because of a playmate who would 
come no more. 

We tamed no more rabbits, Brother and 
I. We felt that we had been the cause of 
our friend’s death, and the least we could 
do was to refrain from putting confidence 
into other woods creatures, to be shat- 
tered by humans who did not know or 
care about the wild heart. 

And so we planted twin-flower vines 
in the little clearing, and edged it with 
yellow johnny-jump-up plants. It was 
our futile way of saying to U-Chu-Ka how 
sorry we were—how we loved him and 
how we missed him. 

And today on the Hill Trail you may 
see U-Chu-Ka’s corner, grown over a bit 
now, because no one chops away the un- 
derbrush. But still the twin-flowers and 
the johnny-jump-up’s bloom there in 
memory of U-Chu-Ka, the little brown 
friend who lives on in our hearts and our 
loving memory. 


LEONARD 


N°? doubt it was a silly name to 
4‘ give a deer—‘Leonard’’—but 
Brother and I named him on the 
spur of the moment, and probably 
because we did not know the Indian 
word for ‘‘fawn,”’ we resorted to the 


prosaic title to which our . woods 
friend learned to respond. 
Our acquaintance with Leonard 


began in such a dramatic way and 
with such suddenness that we had 
no time to think about a suitable 
name—although we did remember (o 
name him even in the first chaotic 
moment of meeting. ‘It was a habit 
that came to us naturally as 
breathing. 

It was during those days of licensed 
killing known as ‘‘the deer season.” 
All day long, from across the bay, a 
mile in width, came the long-drawn- 
out baying of hounds and an oc- 
casional shot. On our side of the 
bay, too, high up in the wooded hills, 
we could hear the hounds at chase, 
and our hearts were heavy, being 
weighted with fear for the hunted 
things of the woods. We wondered 
if the hunters would find the sualt- 
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When the meat was gone, Leonard was safe, for the dogs, with the smell of fresh meat in their nostrils, had lost 
the lighter scent of the little deer’s flying hoofs, and they sniffed shamefacedly and with befuddled yappings 


lick which we had stumbled upon in our 
wanderings and where we had spent many 
breathless hours, watching for the slim- 
limbed does and the antlered bucks to 
come and take refreshment. 

We stood outside the little log cabin, 
our faces raised to the hills, our hands 
clasped tightly together, listening shiver- 
ingly to the hunting cry of the dogs. They 
were in full chase, we knew, after some 
luckless deer. We felt so helpless, yet so 
eager to help protect our friends of the 
wilds. I wonder if our unexpressed prayer 
did not have something to do with what 
happened. 

The baying of the hounds alternated 
with the crash of the underbrush where 
they were running, men coming close 
behind. The dogs were skirting the top 


of the hill. All at once their baying be- 
came a series of whimpering barks. They 
were for the moment off the scent. 

And then, down the hill, with such fly- 
ing leaps that he scarcely touched the 
earth, came a little deer, a fawn, heading 
straight for the cabin. Was he mad with 
fear that he sought the home of humans? 
Or did he know by that unexplainable 
power which animals have that we were 
friends, that we would protect his life with 
ours—did he, I wonder? For he cleared 
the four-foot fence with a bound and 
trotted up to us, then stood trembling, his 
soft eyes glazed with fright, white foam at 
the corners of his mouth. 

This is not a fiction story; I am telling 
it as it happened. 

The little fawn thrust his hot, dry nose 


against my hand, and when Brother and 
I, recovering from our petrified amaze- 
ment, put our arms around his velvety 
neck, he did not shrink away, but pressed 
against us as if mutely begging protection. 

If you have never had a wild creature 
throw itself upon your mercy, if you have 
never known the feeling of a soft, brown 
deer body pressed against yours in pleading 
and in confidence, you can not realize the 
wild thrill of ecstasy that went through us. 

“His name is Leonard!” I found breath 
to say, my face against the velvety neck 
of the little deer. 

But Brother, being a man in embryo, 
was thinking of sterner things. The 
hounds, he reminded me, would shortly 
find the scent of the deer. If they came 
baying down (Continued on page 134) 
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Above is a charming nail-studded garden door with Romanesque hardware 


FURNISHINGS 


and DECORATIONS 


Fitness and Convenience in House Hardware 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


HERE is no small detail of interior 
architecture that produces a more 
marked effect, for good or ill, than 

the hardware. By hardware, in this 
sense, is meant the knobs, pulls, handles, 
locks, hinges, keyplates, scutcheons, and 
other fastenings and appurtenances used for 
drawers, windows, cupboards, and the like. 
The kind of house hardware used is a 
matter of choice resting with the individual. 
it therefore behooves us to consider the 
grounds upon which that choice should 
be made. The grounds of choice may 
be reckoned under two general heads— 
first, Convenience, and second, Fitness. 
Under the head of Con- 
venience one must look to 
the following desiderata: 
he hardware must be well 
and substantially made so 
that it shall be thoroughly 
durable and_ serviceable, 
and fulfill adequately the 
purpose for which it is in- 
1ded; it must be com- 
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suggestions and advice. 


and use, and must not have such measure- 
ments that the fingers are pinched, nor sharp 
edges that cut the unwary; it must keep in 
its proper place and not present awkward 
projections that catch and tear the clothes. 

Under the head of Fitness one meets 
both more latitude and more responsibility 
of choice. Convenience covers the strictly 
practical and utilitarian aspects; fitness 
covers chiefly considerations in which per- 
sonal taste plays a part. Under the head 
of fitness one must think of the suitability 
of the hardware to the character of what 
it is to be attached to; of the proprieties of 
scale or size; of the color; of the material; 


OUR QUESTIONNAIRE 


HE Questionnaire is a printed form with spaces in which 

to write the information about your rooms which we 
must have before we can advise you intelligently. 
2c stamp for the Questionnaire, fill in the blanks, return with 
1oc to the Department of Furnishings and Decorations, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, and receive expert 
A color plate costs 6c additional 


and, finally, of the design and style, and 
of the amount and kind of decoration. 
Ordinary common sense and a little 
reflection will suffice as guides so far as the 
first major requirement is concerned, so 
that we may here address ourselves wholly 
to the second. On this score, design first 
claims attention. The very existence of 
design presupposes that it shall impart 
interest. To afford interest, indeed, is its 
fundamental raison d’étre, once the purely 
physical requirements, dictated by the 
purpose of the object which embodies 
the design, have been properly satisfied. 
This sounds like an obvious truism. 
Nevertheless, the amount 
of stupid and illogical de- 
sign, devoid of all interest, 
to be seen on every hand, 
constrains one to mention 
the matter. To impart the 
desired interest need not 
be a difficult thing, nor 
need it involve great ex 
pense. Indeed, it may be 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The illustrations on this page 
and the one following prove that 
small rooms can be made to ap- 
pear spacious as well as hospi- 
table and inviting, provided the 
laws governing color, scale, and 
placement are duly observed. If 
you are in doubt concerning the 
proper furnishing or decorating 

a small house, send 2c to 
*‘Furnishings and Decorations,” 
Good Housekeeping, New York 
City, for a Questionnaire. Fill 
in the blanks as directed and 
return with ten cents to re- 
ceive the advice of our experts 
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The creamy yellow walls of this 
living-room provide a cheerful back- 
ground for the green and lavender 
painted furniture, and rose and 


black chintz hangings and slip-covers 


The dining-room at the left has 
canary yellow furniture and smartly 
striped green and yellow hangings, 
with cool green walls. Another view 
of the living-room is shown below 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Small House 


By 
Mary H. Noorthené 


HE little house of our dreams: how it 
intrigues the imagination with its 
broad, sheltering eaves and latticed 

ments, its welcoming hearth fires and 

, exquisite rooms! Yet how often the 
vision, when realized, proves an _ over- 
whelming disappointment! The rooms we 
pictured as hospitable and inviting prove 
cramped and overcrowded, and the walls 
press in upon us on every side. 

The furnishing and decorating of a small 
house or bungalow is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems that can possibly confront the 
home decorator. It involves an expert 
knowledge of color, in order that only such 
colors may be introduced as will make the 
rooms appear larger than they actually are, 
and overcrowding must be heroically 
avoided, both by minimizing the number of 
objects in a given (Continued on page 92) 
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Delicate gray walls paneled with pale green mo'dings combine 
with built-in consoles to give distinction to this narrow hall 








In the principal bedroom the walls are hung with yellow and gray striped wallpaper, the hangings 
are of cream linen with a white fringe, and the furniture is painted gray and decorated with bright 
flowers. A rug of yellow, bordered with gray, finds an effective foil in the black painted fireplace 





AFTER the war—how 

many thousand men 
dreamed of that time through 
four terrible years! But for 
Lord Taborley the reality 
was a rude awakening. Ex- 
pecting to marry Terry, he 
found her being courted by 
a General Braithwaite, whom 
he recognized as his own 
valet, who had gone to war 
engaged to the parlor-maid, 
Ann.* Long a_ friend of 
Terry’s family, Tabs’ aid was 
enlisted to disentangle Adair, 
the son-in-law of the house, 
from an affair with a notori- 
ous war-widow, Maisie. He 
secured the consent of Terry’s 
father to marry her, and 
made an appointment to call 
on her the next morning. 
But the next morning found 
Terry at his house, in tears. 
Swept away by a fit of emo- 
tion, she had promised Braith- 
waite to marry him, the 
night before. On reflection 
she had realized the peril of 
marrying a man of whom 
she knew nothing and who 
evidently had something to 
conceal. She asked Tabs to 
see him for her and break the 
engagement. Tabs under- 
took the difficult commission 
and carried it through, de- 
livering at the same time a 
letter from Ann. This done, 
he left to interview Maisie. 
You may join him on the 
way to Chelsea and a most 
unexpected turn of affairs 


ABS was not very 

familiar with Chel- 

sea. He had seen 

it from the river a 
score of times, red-walled, 
umbrageous, and old-fash- 
ioned. But of the district 
itself he knew next to 
nothing, save that up to the 
war it had been the favor- 
ite roosting-place of short- 
haired women and _long- 
haired men. He wondered 
whether Maisie’s hair was 
short. He decided in the 
negative. To have attracted three hus- 
bands in four and a half vears she must be 
outwardly conventional. An unconven- 
tional woman might persuade one man to 
m: her, but not three in such rapid 
succession. She probably belonged to the 
apparently harmless, sympathetic, 
terly, domestic type. And yet she must 
be some g more than conventional; 
millions of merely conventional women 
lacked the prowess to anchor only one 
man in all the years of their life. whereas. 
judging by the Adair incident, Maisie had 
not yet completed her list of husbands. 
There was an undefined danger in coming 
into contact with such a woman, which 
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Tabs smiled with a shade of emtarrassment. 
“But I love to be tempted,” said Maisie eagerly. And then, 


be dangerous.” 


By 


lent this expedition to Chelsea an atmos 
phere of adventure. 

Did she know for what purpose he was 
visiting her? If she did, she was a bold 
woman, a Strategist. Her position was 
strengthened by his coming to her in the 
guise of an invited guest. Then he remem- 
bered that he had made a bargain with 
himself to meet her with a mind unclouded 
by prejudice. 

He had been traveling mean thorough- 
fares, when suddenly the cab swung into 
an old-world street of dignified respecta- 
bility and turned again abruptly into a 
tiny quadrangle of color-washed, stucco- 
fronted, timbered houses. In the center 
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““No man of sense would tell any 


KINGDOM 


Dawson 


was a lawn surrounded with -wh:te posts 
between which black painted chains hung 
in loops; the apparent intention was to 
create the illusion of a_ village-green. 
Tabs entered instantly into the spirit of 
the game—the littleness and childishness 
of the attempt at quaintness. He liked 
the bijou privacy of the Court, its green- 
ness and tidiness, and the absurdity of the 
narrow windows which glinted at him like 
spectacles. But there was something that 
he missed. 

The driver had climbed down and 
was opening the door. ‘Mulberry Tree 
Court, mister. I forget which number 
you told me, but there ain’t so much 
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woman she was dangerous, because to tell her that would be to tempt her to 
more to herself than to him, ‘‘A woman knows she’s old when temptation ends” 


ROUND the CORNER 


W 


of it that you're likely to lose yer 
self.” 

“But where’s the mulberry tree?” Tabs 
asked. There was in his voice the discon- 
tent of a disappointed child. 

“There never was no mulberry tree,”’ 
the man replied. 

_ “Well, if there isn’t a mulberry iree,”’ 
Fabs laughed, “I suppose we must make 
shift to do without it.” 

The man frowned and justified himself 
grumblingly. “It ain’t my bloomin’ fault. 
I've done nothin’ with yer bloomin’ tree.” 

“T suppose not,” said Tabs as if the 
matter were still in doubt. 

‘ 


alse : . 
Feeling his pocket he paid what was 


owing and watched the cab move off. 
Even at this last moment he was half 
minded to retreat. What business was it 
of his to interfere in another man’s love- 
affair? He looked stealthily round the 
Court to see if eyes were watching. All 
the windows were empty; nothing stirred. 
The fact that he was not watched re 
assured him. He glanced at the number 
on the nearest door, discovered in which 
direction the numbers ran, and decided 
that his must be the house conspicuous 
for its marigold-tinted curtains, standing 
retiringly in the farthest corner. 

Once again he hesitated. Should he or 
should he not? The old nursery rhyme 


came wandering into his 
head with its innocent lilt of 
jolliness: 


“Here we go round the 
mulberry-bush, 

The mulberry-bush, the 
mulberry-bush; 

Here we go round the 
mulberry-bush, 

So early in the morning.” 


“And so we do,” he mur- 
mured. “Let’s take a 
chance.” 


II 


HE door—an_ apple- 

green door—was 
opened by a maid as trim 
as Ann. Was Mrs. Lock- 
wood in? She would in- 
quire. 

“And your name, please, 
sir>-—Lord Taborley! Cer- 
tainly.” 

She left him waiting ‘n 
the hall while she went to 
make her fictional inquiries. 
He was as sure that they 
were itctional as if he had 
glanced into the room up- 
stairs where Maisie was 
making a last anxious in- 
svection before her mirror. 
So the pretense was to be that 
he had called casually and 
had scarcely been expected. 

He tried to learn some- 
thing of Maisie from the 
appearance of her hall. It 
was speckless. Everything 
in it shone with intense 
cleanliness and polish. He 
had noticed the same gleam 
about the windows, brasses, 
and the very door step be- 
fore he had entered. He had 
noticed it again about the 
maid who had admitted him. 

It sent Maisie up very 
much in his estimation. It 
almost explained to him 
how she had managed to get 
three husbands. Men never 
know why they fall in love 
with a woman; more often 
than not they mistake tidi- 
ness for beauty. “If you 
can’t be beautiful, be clean,” Maisie’s hall 
seemed to say; “if you can be both, you're 
invincible.” Maisie was invincible, as 
her conquests proved. This first glimpse 
of her belongings showed that she loved 
cleanliness. By a jump in his logic Tabs 
began to suspect that she must be beau- 
tiful. 

de had pursued his observations thus 
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far, when he heard a door discreetly close 
overhead and the starchy rustling of the 
maid returning. 

“Tf your Lordship will step into the 
drawing-room, Madam will be down in a 
moment.” 

He found himself in a long, 
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room, feminine to a degree, exquisitely 
restful, and yet broad-minded with signs 
of selection and travel. It was furaished 
according to no particular period. There 
was an Italian chest of drawers inlaid with 
ivory, a Dutch marquetry secrétaire, some 
Louis XVI chairs, a mirror of old Vene- 
tian glass, bronzes, snuff-boxes, specimens 
of china, odd bits of beaten silver, knick- 
knacks of all sorts, lying scattered about 
with apparent carelessness. A fire was 
burning in the grate. Tea was set out on 
a table beside a companionable couch. 
Through French windows the smallest of 
gardens shone bravely, ablow with bulb 
flowers planted in crevices of a rockery, at 
the foot of which lay an oval pond and a 
silent fountain. As though to emphasize 
the game of littleness, a toy boat floated 
on the pond’s surface. 

“Not the woman I had imagined,” was 
his unspoken thought; ‘‘not the wily ad- 
venturess! But if she’s not, then what—?”’ 

In an attempt to satisfy his curiosity, 
he commenced to inspect the room in de- 
tail. The first thing he discovered was 
that all the silver frames which stood 
about contained photographs of the same 
man. It struck him as an odd exhibition 
of faithfulness on the part of a woman who 
had had so many husbands. He counted 
the photographs; there were five of them 
recording the same face from varying 
angles. 


< HICH of them is he—”’ he asked 

himself, -Pollock, Gervis, or 
Lockwood? But it mayn’t be any of 
them. Perhaps it’s a possible fourth— 
the latest. If so, here’s hoping, for it 
shuts out Adair.” 

He turned toward the couch, intending 
to sit down. As he turned, his gaze en- 
countered an oil painting hanging above 
the mantelpiece. 

“By George! 
miss that?” 

He stared at it with intense interest, 
almost with a sense of shock. Some- 
where—he could not determine where 
he had seen that face before. 

The picture was a half-length portrait 
of a woman. There was something ex- 
traordinarily queenly and at the same 
time patient in her attitude. Her hands, 
which were out of sight, seemed to be 
folded. She was seated, leaning forward; 
her head was turned toward the right, so 
that her face appeared in profile. She was 
in extremely low evening dress of an aqua- 
marine shade, flowered with gold. Her 
shoulders were sickle-shaped and gleamed 
like the half-crescent of a young moon. 
From her throat, which was full and 
white, hung a splendid string of tan- 
colored pearls. But it was the slope of her 
jaw, the way her ears set back, and the 
rounded strength of her head that gave 
her that peculiarly alert beauty. Her 
dark hair was drawn off her forehead, 
making clear in her features an expression 
of calm challenge. She was a woman who 
had lived and not always happily. Her 
calmness was the quiet of almost painful 
self-control. And her age With her 
atmosphere of experience, it was certainly 
over thirty. She was not the woman to 
put back the hands of time for any man. 

“It can’t be of Maisie,” he thought, 
and yet he hoped. ‘But it can’t be of 
her,” he insisted. ‘This woman is remote 
and uncapturable. She’s done with pas- 
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sion. She’s tasted life to the full, and the 
taste was bitter. She has nothing left but 
her unquenchable pride, with which she 
tortures herself: her pride not to submit, 
not to cry out, to stand always at bay. 
That’s all she has, unless—”’ And then, 
speaking aloud in his effort to remember: 
“T know her, I’m positive. And yet—” 

The door behind him opened. ‘“‘ This 
is nice of you, Lord Taborley. Ah, you 
were looking at Di! Most men do that 
when they visit me. I ought to be jealous. 
But a word of warning: looking is as far 
as any of them get.”’ 

Tabs found himself shaking hands with 
a woman who shared the features of the 
woman in the portrait, but who differed 
from her in that she was fair, lacked her 
alluring remoteness, and had much more 
of youth to her credit. Whereas the 
woman in the portrait looked uncaptur- 
able, Maisie’s charm lay in her accessi- 
bility, the genia! promise she held out of 
being willing and even eager to surrender. 
Her every tone and gesture proclaimed 
her anxiety to find this world a pleasant 
place, her determination to make it pleas- 
ant and to be gay under every circum- 
stance. She was as little, flawless, and 
gleaming as her house. More than half her 
good looks were due to the immaculate 
care which she bestowed on her body 
the whiteness of her teeth, the fineness 
of her well-kept hands, the brilliant clear- 
ness of her complexion, the wavy smooth- 
ness of her abundant flaxen hair which had 
been brushed and brushed until it shone 
and glinted like raw gold in sunshine. 

She would have looked almost too perfect 
to be genuine, had it not been for her vivid 
health. She was so dainty in her fragility 
that one longed and yet scarcely dared to 
touch her. The scented note-paper was 
forgotten. ‘The moment she spoke, Tabs 
recognized that nothing that she had done 
or might do could obscure her atmosphere 
of breeding. He had met men like that, 
whose sense of race, even when they were 
at the lowest depths, had kept them supe- 
rior to their environment. A pale woman 
of spun silk and gossamer,- with cornflower 
eyes and lips like parted poppy petals! 
This woman could be kind to the point of 
folly, so kind that her folly would appear 
almost virtue. She was a woman who, 
though she might love too often, would 
love so much that to her much would 
a ways be forgiven. 





“7 MUST apologize,” Tabs spoke gently, 
“for having been found staring at 
your picture.” 

He did not know it, but men always 
spoke gently to Maisie. It was her air of 
trust and helplessness that did it, ler 
tender trick of creating in each man the 
belief that she relied peculiarly on him for 
protection—all of which was totally at 
variance with the masterly efficiency with 
which she ran both herself and her house. 

“T was staring at your picture,” Tabs 
continued, ‘‘because I thought I recog- 
nized—”’ 

“T dare say you did,” Maisie inter- 
rupted. ‘Though you may not have met 
her, her face is forever in the papers. 
Among the family she’s known as the 
Princess Czarina Bolsheviki!”’ 

“She looks it. But is she a princess?”’ 

Maisie laughed. ‘Not yet, but it won't 
be her fault if she isn’t. It'll have to bea 
prince next time. If she marries again, 
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she’ll stoop to nothing less. Look at the 
way she carries her head; she almost ‘eels 
the weight of her coronet already. But 
she says she’s had enough of marriage. 
We’ve all said that. Poor dear Di, she 
misses a lot of fun by her exclusiveness, 
If I only had half her wealth!” 

She evidently wanted Tabs to ask her 
what she would do with it. Her eyes grew 
round with spendthrift promises of jolli- 
ness, if ever such wealth should come 
within reach of her managing hands. S:e 
looked as mischievously covetous as a 
magpie while she waited for him to put 
the obvious question. 

But Tabs wasn’t interested in the ob- 
vious. He stuck to his inquiry. “What 
you’ve told me doesn’t help me to recall 
her,” he said. ‘Who is she? It’s most 
annoying to recognize a face and not to be 
able to place it against any background.” 

Maisie pretended to pout. “You're 
like all the rest of them; you come to see 
me and do nothing but talk of her. I'd 
have hidden her in the attic long ago, 
only she’s by Sargeant. She’s too beauti- 
ful for hiding, and then no one can afford 
to hide her Sargeant under a bushel in 
these hard times.”’ 

“And still you’ve not told me,’’ Tabs 
reproached her. 


III 


“ OULDN’T we be more comfort- 
able sitting down?” 

Maisie slid between the couch and the 
tea-table, making — herself. comfortable 
against a pile of cushions. When Tabs 
looked round for a seat, he discovered the 
strategy of the arrangement of the furni- 
ture. The nearest available chair to 
Maisie was at least four yards away; to 
have selected it would have been to isolate 
himself. He would have had to hail her 
ridiculously across the room’s breadth. 
It was plainly intended that he should 
challenge fate and share the couch, just as 
Pollock, Gervis, Lockwood, Adair, and so 
many others had done before him. 

All this friendliness would make it a 
little difficult for him presently when he 
broached the subject of Adair. He had 
an uneasy feeling that Sir Tobias wouldn’t 
approve of this way of conducting his mis- 
sion. It was one thing to fly the white 
flag of truce while vou parleyed with thé 
enemy; it was quite another to share the 
same couch with her in a cosy room, where 
there were only the two of you, and the 
jumping flames of the fire in the grate 
made the silver on the small, round table 
glow red. When they weren’t talking, 
there was no sound. None of the clamor 
of London reached them. They might 
have been in a cave, far removed from 
everything that disturbed. And, indeed, 
the little, piled-up rockery outside the 
windows, with the spring flowers blowing, 
and the baby lake, with the toy boat drift- 
ing on its quiet surface, rather created the 
illusion that this was a cave. 

A restful lethargy of kindness was 
creeping over him. He didn’t want to be 
at enmity with anybody, least of all with 
this dainty sprite of a woman with the 
cornflower eyes and the flaxen hair. He 
no longer wondered that three men in suc- 
cession, weary of the mud of fighting, had 
come to her for rest. He could even com- 
prehend Adair’s treachery, if it had gone 
so far as treachery. Adair had found his 
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MAISIE had seated herself on the couch. Tabs was standing before the fire, looking immensely tall 
; in the semi-darkness. ‘‘Mrs. Lockwood—” She started as he called her that. ‘Mrs. Lockwood, 
it was about you that I came here to talk. Let’s get it over.... Whycan’t you let Adair alone?”’ 
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wife fretful—she had always been crying 
and hanging round his neck. Here he had 
found companionship, secret laughter, and 
forgetfulness. The world owed any woman 
a large debt of liberty who could give men 
that. Maisie was the kind of woman who 
could bury twenty husbands and go out 
next morning to meet the twenty-first. 
What was far more amazing, she could do 
it without frivolity or loss of self-respect. 
She lived a day at a time like a healthy 
pagan. She made you feel, the moment 
you met her, that that was the only toler- 
able way of living.. The excuse for her 
philosophy was its success. ~She was an 
expert in happiness—so expert that she 
could communicate her secret without 
waste of words. Probably for most men 
words were not necessary; for them their 
happiness was herself. 

From her end of the couch Maisie” 
smiled at Tabs dreamily. ‘‘You’re per- 
sistent when you want anything. I sup- 
pose you always get your desires?” 

“The little things, yes,” he replied. 
“But the big things—they evade me.” 

“You mean Terry.” 

She said it without change of tone or 
expression, with the same happy smile 
curling up the corners of her uncruel 
mouth. It was disconcerting to have his 
private humiliations referred to so frankly, 
as though they were fitting subjects for 
casual conversation. But, after all, he 
reminded himself, his business there was 
to discuss her equally private affairs. He 
was hardly in a position to resent any- 
thing she might say. It was a duel, and 
she had drawn first blood. He was quick 
to see that her purpose in introducing 
Terry was to gain an advantage while she 
postponed the inevitable discussion of 
Adair. 

She didn’t give him a chance to reply. 
“T know all about you and Terry,” she 
continued, ‘‘and about Braithwaite, too, 
for the matter of that. Perhaps why Terry 
evades you is because she isn’t one of your 
really big things. You may have mis- 
taken her for a big thing. Ii she is one of 
your truly big things, you'll get her. 
You’re one of the few men who get all 
they desire.” 

It was possible that she was trying to 
flatter him; nevertheless, against his will, 
the certainty of her 
way of talking im- 


sane you, who was and is and will be to- 
morrow, the you who'll outlive this dis- 
appointment.” 

He was at one and the same time in- 
trigued and offended by the turn the con- 
versation had taken. His memory groped 
back to the first conception he had had of 
this woman—the woman who tricked 
married men, who used scented note- 
paper, who interpreted thoughts before 
they were uttered and forestalled actions 
before they had been planned, the woman 
whom he had been instructed to buy off 
with a price. What was he doing, dis- 
cussing his love-affair with such as her? 

His voice was chilling when he spoke. 
‘It’s very good of you to take such an 
interest in me. I ought to be gratified 
that you should think you know so much 
abeut-me, and after so short an acquaint- 
ance—so very much more than I know 
about myself.” 

‘*But I don’t think; I do know far more 
at this moment than you know about 
yourself.”” Her tones were calm and lazy, 
unembarrassed and pleasant. .- The red 
glow of the fire glinting on the silver tea- 
service seemed the reflection of her cheer- 
fulness. 

‘If you’re so certain you know, you 
might tell me,” he said stiffly. 

She leaned forward. “I know that 
you’re an intensely lonely man. All men 
have to be lonely till they’re thirty if 
they’re geing to get anywhere. They have 
no time to spare. You’ve had no time to 
spare for women—that’s why you don’t 
understand them. Women were for you a 
treat in store, until the war broke. Then 
suddenly you discovered that you had 
missed the most precious thing in life. 
You hadn’t the time to be wise in your 
choice, so you turned to some one young 
and accessible. Her youth seemed to 
symbolize all you coveted at the moment; 
it symbolized going on forever, whereas 
you were traveling to instant terminaticn. 
You weren’t really in love with her as an 
individual; vou were in love with the 
thought of love and youth. You won’t 
believe it, but almost any young girl who 
was beautiful and willing would have 
served your purpose. During the terrible 
vears you've clothed her with your own 
idealism. You've tcld yourself that it was 


fcr her you were fighting. You’ve created 
in your heart a person she never was and 
hasn't it in her to become. You've 
thought of her as a second you, with your 
sense of honor, your passion for unselfish- 
ness, your patience and experience gained 
through suffering. The ideal ycu’ve set 
up for her is contradictory and impossible. 
Youth isn’t considerate, experienced, un- 
selfish, patient. For those qualities you 
have to go to the middle years. I know 
what I’m talking about. for I’ve had three 
soldier husbands.” She said it without 
self-reproach or self-glory, as though it 
were the sort of thing that might happen 
toany woman. ‘‘You’ve been finding out 
the kind of girl she really is since your 
return—the kind of girl who prefers 
General Braithwaite to yourself and can’t 
discriminate between the temporary and 
the permanent. You’re disappointed in 
her. You’ve discovered that she isn’t the 
woman you thought you were loving. 
You're now only pretending that you still 
care for her, because life would be toe 
empty without your dream and _ because 
the right woman, for whom you’ve already 
renewed your search, hasn’t yet turned up. 
Somewhere inside you at this moment 
your sane self is indorsing every word 
that I’m saying as true.” 

‘‘That’s not so.’’ His contradiction was 
spoken fiercely. 

But it is so,” the sweet veice persisted. 
“You yourself have tacitly owned it.” 

‘“How?” There was the sharpness of 
alarm in his way of asking. Her assurance 
had startled him out of his brief anger. 

She laughed scftly. ‘‘I think we might 
have tea, it’ll restore our serenity. There's 
nothing like employing your hands when 
you want to keep from losing your temper. 
A woman learns that even when she’s 
been married only once When she’s 
been married three times,” the cornflower 
eyes became suddenly innocent, ‘‘she 
knows everything. Will you touch the 
bell? It'll save my getting up. ‘How?’ 
you ask. How do I know you've already 
renewed your searching? To aman who's 
as head over heels in love as you profess 
to be, all women, except the one woman, 
however beautiful, ought to be hanks cf 
hair and bags of bones. I read your 
thoughts when I caught you gazing at mv 
sister’s portrait. You 
were saying to your- 
self, ‘What if she’s the 








pressed him. ‘‘What = 
makes you think I get 
everything I desire?” 
She laughed and 
snuggled closer into the 
cushions. ‘‘I can’t put 
it into words. I just 
know by looking at 
you. You have the air.” 
“Then what makes 
you say that Terry may 
not be one of my big 
things?” HI 
She glanced up at 
him amused. ‘‘I almost 
made you angry when 
I said that. Do you 
really want to know? 
I said it because I don’t 
think she is one of your 
big things, and, what’s 
more, you don’t think 
she is, either. Now I || 
have made you angry! 








When 


3y Margaret Sangster 


When Easter comes, I do not think of Christ Who hung, 

With bleeding hands and feet, upon a rough-hewn cross— 
I do not see a Man, Who suffered pain and loss, 
|| And triumphed over death. 
I think of Christ, the little Lad, whose Mother sung 
Above His trundle bed . . . Who traced the laughing source maid selected that 
Of many a mountain stream to where, half-hid by moss, 
Upon the shores of Galilee, pale violets sprung. 


When Easter comes, I like to think of youth aflame 
With all the vivid promises of early spring. 

I like to think of budding trees, and winds that sing— 
And—most of all—when some one speaks the Saviour’s name, 
I like to close my eyes and, in the shadows, see 
A little smiling Boy against His mother’s knee! 


Easter Comes 


woman!’ And you're 
even sufficiently de- 
tached in your affec- 
tions to acknowledge 
attraction in a horrid, 
little, pestering, too- 
much-married person 
like myself.” 


IV 


. . No, when the world is young 


T was lucky that the 


moment for answering 
the bell. Things were 
getting uncomfortably 
personal. Tabs had the 
idea that Maisie had 
been talking against 
time till she should hear 
the footsteps of her re- 
enforcements. As the 
maid entered, she 
(Continued on page 160 











But you don’t—not the 









































We country women love silk stockings quite as much as city women 
do and are just as fond of the hang of a skirt or the tilt of a hat brim 


“Country Cousin” or Sister? 


F there is such a thing as being 
country-minded, I must be so, for 
my head has long been much occu- 
_ Pied with country problems. Per- 
naps that explains why I can not take the 
point of view which seems to be the 
lashion just now, when the popular mind 
15 viewing with so much alarm ‘the poor 


farm) ~woman So, although I do not 
oiten speak out in meeting, when so much 
s being said about us farm women, I feel 


I must tak part in the general discussion. 


How country life changes in the popular 
mind: Just a few vears ago it was the 
back-to-the-farm idea. Every current 
Write r Wi : telling us of the joy s of country 
"le—the independence of the farmer, the 
ded table of food that didn’t cost any 
thing, the fresh air and sunshine without 


! without price. Those of us 





Meek 


Mary 


WOULDN'T you like to know her 

better—your cousin from the 
councry? She has so much to teach 
you—of work and play and living. 
Here is your chance to meet her in this 
article. And perhaps, when you are 
better acquainted with her, you will 
find that she is something more than 
a cousin from the country, after all 


who lived in the country and still pro- 
tested about the conditions of our toil. the 
lack of conveniences in our homes, and the 
than living wage. were branded as 
mere fault-finders, too stupid to appre. late 
the great blessing of living in the country. 

Reporters came to interview us and to 
drink our ambrosial buttermilk, fresh from 
the churn. But whenever we dwelt upon 
the discouraging side of our life, they put 


less 


Atkeson 


up their notebooks and firmly guided us 
to other topics. 

“We must be optimistic!” they cried. 
“You are too far removed from the cur 
rent of popular thought to understand the 
psychology of the cheerful view of life.” 

Well, we were, I suppose. Country 
people are seldom Pollyannas—the facts 
they face are too starkly real to be set 
aside so lightly as that. 

So we had to look on while aged clerks 
and broken-down school-teachers drew out 
their little savings and invested in bleak 


acres that would not grow black-eyed 
peas much less all those independent joys 
of country life they had been reading 
about in back-to-the-farm literature. We 
had to see them lose their savings and, 
broken in health by toil and living cond 
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The Paris Openings, Which Were Never More Varied, Show a 


Predominance of Slender Lines. 


Beige, and Gray Gabardine 
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Tailleurs Are of Blue, 


Afternoon Frocks of 


Silk Crépe—Evening Dresses of Velvet 


French dressmakers have deter- 
mined that the slender, straight 
frock so beloved of Parisians is to be worn 
again this season. It is belted or seamed 
across at the hips, girdled at the waist- 
line or a little above, or quite without a 
girdle of any sort. The slender slip is 
sometimes rendered more interesting by 
panels or loops which fall below the skirt. 
Some new models show a rather long, 
straight corsage, either sleeveless or with 
short sleeves, which is drawn down 
blouse-fashion over a soft, straight-falling 
skirt. Others are beltless, the fulness 
being drawn to the sides and falling in 
godets from the hips. Jenny features the 
godet, also the beltless frock. 

The wide-skirted frocks showing the 
Spanish influence, while favored to a cer- 
tain extent for dancing and general eve- 
ning wear, have never attained the street; 
and a style which is never worn for the 
street and only in the most intimate 
fashion for afternoons is not the fashion. 

But, as last season, there is no one 
Style for the spring. The grandes maisons 
are making a bit of everything, their col- 
lections showing great variety. There 
Is a general tendency away from the 
girdle, which appears more and more 
rarely—the waist-line often being defined 
in some other way, as, for instance, a seam 
which crosses the front or back of the hip. 


Ts spring openings of the great 


Varied Influences for the Spring 
One frock reflects the Italian Renais- 
sance, and another retains something of 
old Spain. We have the godet, and sug- 
gestions of the Directoire, and corsages of 
all lengths and varying degrees of slender- 
hess, as well as the beltless frock. There 
are pufied sleeves and plain, long sleeves 
and short. Skirts are generally longer, 
and of all widths—usually wider. 
lhe much heralded Directoire models 
are quite modified in style—the waist-line 
hot too high, the line nowhere too pro- 





WORTH 


Worth relieves the severity of black crépe 
Marocain by using a white crépe panel 
strikingly figured in red, black, and green 








nounced. The short jackets are very 
smart and contrast strikingly with the 
styles of the past few months. But in 
jackets, as in all else, every style is worn. 
Many spring frocks are made of wool 
poplin, gabardine or cashmere. Some 
plaid is used, but stripes are somewhat 
more smart. Braid is often employed as 
trimming, and there is some embroidery. 
Crépe de Chine and crépe fabrics are 
preferred to taffeta, which will be worn 
also, particularly for picture frocks. 
Pretty are the models of tinted organdy 
in pastel shades and odd, bright colors— 
dull rose, green, brown, orange, or blue. 
Much silver lace is used for evening 
delicate tracery of bright silver on tulle in 
flounces or entire frocks. Silver tissue also 
is smart, combined with black, white, 
green, or other colors—in one case a silver- 
and-black frock showing a touch of red. 
Velvet plays rather an important role 
this spring, evening frocks being fashioned 
of velvet in pale colors and trimmed with 
silver or cream lace. Delicate lilac velvet 
is pretty in evening frocks as well as all 
the shades of mauve and light gravy, 
which are especially lovely with silver. 


Evening Gowns and Wraps 


The evening corsage opens in a shallow 
V at the top and is sleeveless or finished 
with tiny and often transparent pufis. 
Much white is worn—white satin, for in- 
stance, elaborately embroidered in white 
and pearl or crystal beads. Crépe ce 
Chine is enriched with embroidery of the 
same color, an idea prettily carried out in 
mauve. The corsage is quite simple and 
untrimmed save for a mere thread of em- 
broidery about the armholes, while the 
skirt is embroidered from the hips down to 
within four inches of the skirt edge. 

Evening wraps of crépe de Chine are 
lined with velvet—white crépe de Chine, 
for instance, being lined with bleu de roz. 
Short loose wraps of Canton crépe or 
crépe Marocain are similarly lined with 
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velvet. Frocks of crépe de Chine are 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, and entire 
hats are made of velvet, the under side of 
the brim being faced with fine straw. A 
hat of black straw has a corded brim of 
velvet, and a velvet béret is adorned with 
a long straw tassel which falls down. 


Embroidered Shawls as Wraps 

A summer wrap is made of black lace 
and light gray squirrel fur—a richer-look- 
ing version appearing with chinchilla used 
in place of petit gris. Shawls of em- 
broidered crépe —true ‘Carmen”’ shawls 

-embroidered with colored silks will be 
worn for summer wraps. A stunning wrap 
is made of two of these shawls—a sort of 
cape with long, fringed points falling to 
the skirt-edge from a chinchilla collar. 

In wraps the sleeve is more in evidence 
than last season, although some slender 
capes are shown also. Smart is a little 
separate jacket of velvet or duvetyn worn 
over a frock of crépe de Chine or taffeta 
and trimmed in a fashion peculiar to 
itself—quite unlike the frock underneath. 

Perhaps there is nothing more interest- 
ing to know than just what ‘line’ each 
of the great French houses show. So here 
is news of the individual openings. 

Premet’s Spring Opening 

Premet’s silhouette is generally slender. 
The skirts are short. The girdle is at the 
waist-line or to the hips. The tailored 
frocks are fitted to the waist-line and 
show fulness at the hips, while the softer 
frocks, which are of foulard, are open- 
necked, short-sleeved, and show some ful 


Rumor has it that 
skirts loom up from 
once again, and this frock 
playing brown foulard, a 
hich collar, and bell sleev 


fo consirm the reported 
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A. wallows herald the Spring 
so. fancy tailleurs proclain 
balmy days. The model at 1 
combines a skirt and girdl 

black and blue striped taffet 
with a jacket of blue gabardi 





Alice Bernard stands responsible 
for th mart coat dress of yel- 
low banded with wide 
braid of beige and gold plaid, 
the fastening of which 1s 
adroitly placed to the side 


the insistent straight- 
average day roc k, 

f black rerge Hounces 

th plaid attached to 
at a low waist-line, 

a tunic effect 


ALICE 
BERNARD 


ness in the skirts, which fall in points at 
the sides. In these frocks even more than 
in the tailored ones are to be found loose 
panels of all sorts. One feature of this 
opening is a group of ankle-length, full- 
skirted evening frocks with close waists. 
This use of greater fulness for the eve- 
ning frocks is rather an interesting note, 
as it is quite persistent. In these frocks 
is also noticed the straight Empire line 
across the shoulders. It is significant, 
however, that although the skirts are 
full, there are few circular skirts. Black 
and colored laces for afternoon and 
evening are two features of this house. 


Worth’s Frocks Are Slim 

Irregularly arranged skirts, either in 
panels uneven at the hem or drapery with 
overlapping panels of different lengths, « re 
notable features of this great house. The 
tailored suits show narrow skirts with 
loose, straight jackets as a rule, although 
there are some fitted to the waist-line and 
flaring slightly below. One of the attrac- 
tive serge frocks had sleeves of crash em- 
broidered with silver, edged with crash 
fringe. In evening dresses the straight 
princess effect in the front is a marked 
feature, with one or two trailing panels. 


Deeuillet Shows Much Crépe de Chine 

Again at this opening considerable 
variety is found with the precominance 
toward straight dresses. Box coats are 
featured as well as tailored jackets fitted 
to the waist-line and flaring slightly over 
the hips. In the one-piece dresses con- 


trasting colors are (Continued on page $2) 


Paris seeks inspiration from 
every source, first consulting the 
fashions of the Pharaohs, then 
the Spanish school of witchery 
and charm. Both slender and 
flaring silhouettes will be good 


Flounces, bell sleeves, and a high 
collar seem to proclaim the 
advent of spring in this Lanvin 
dress combining a corsage and 
sleeve of green crépe de Chine 
with a black satin kirt 








Evening Gowns Remain Staunch Supporters 








of the High- Necked Effect but 


Waist-lines Vary in Length i 
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> mode’s whim and fancy, watst-lines either gain much 
importance or d mnuations. At left above the moyen- 
age line ts still felt in a gown of white crépe de Chine, while in the gown 
of rose mousseline at right Doucet makes the waist-line more pronounced 
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Let it be but a whim of the moment, Paris none the less definitely 
nounces extreme décolletage in favor of the high-necked gown for 
The Jean Patou dress at extreme left is fashioned of green and silver tissue 
and black tulle a-tinkle with green and gold beads with a girdle to match 







After a festive display of color as a reaction from wartime days, w 
returns to its former glory in many of the new evening gowns, as 
that at rinks dessaned be Bethe Fermance. of cream white satin. 20 
fier weap tae =f MRE, SPAS | falli 19 demurely t 1p tide > ; 

Sjigured isseline, and pink rose garlands falling demurely to one side BERTHE HERMANCE 





















While Some Gowns are Softly yet Snugly 
Draped about the Figure, Width of 


Skirt is Favored by Others 
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Jenny adopts the new neck-line cut high on one side and low on the other, 
tn this gown of brilliant rose, gold, green, and violet brocade with gold 
lace edgings about the neck and skirt, and trailing sleeves of bright green 


tulle. The absence of all girdle gracefully emphasizes the lines of the figure 
















Paris indorses many a style for the spring, from the sheath-like gown to 
the fullest skirt as in the gown of old rose taffeta finished with ribbons, at 
eft, wherein Lanvin accentuates a tight-fitting bodice with great width of 
left, cl L tuat tight-fitting bodice with | ) 
skirtand puffs across the hips that replace the panniers of a bygone season 
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Distinctly new ts the beltless Worth model of green taffeta at right above, 
the fulness of which is smartly drawn to one side, thus revealing more 
distinctly than in past seasons the contour of the figure. Two rosettes of 
silver and green ribbon placed at the left form the gown’s sole trimming 
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LANVIN 








iful and alluriy g is Suggested in this Léonie 
2 crepe de Chine, displaying Spanish lace falling 
in truly Moorish fashion, over the wearers e) 















Talbot frames a piquant face, she makes the hat 
f th = ie ene . 
brown batavia cloth and scorns all trimming save a) 


fancy, which she thrusts through the upturned brim 


For more formal occasions the Parisienne indulges in su 4 
costumes as this, of French blue crépe de Chine embroiderca q 
in paper beads, by Royant. The Lancret hat is brown ° 


MODELS FROM KURZMAN 











MARGUERITE LEONIE 
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ROYANT GOWN AND MARIE LANCRET HAT 
Many a Brim Takes an Upward Turn 
Finding ia Ostrich and Spanish 


Lace an Adequate Forl 


Slimness and Simplicity may be Pini 


For WD these Models that Seek 


[Inspiration from Paris 


TOS BY F. F. GEISLER 
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SEAN . SANGO N 
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No shape forms such a bewitching background as a large picture brim, so 
with the approach of summer women invariably turn to its winning charm. 
This hat of green straw has acrown all abloom with green and yellow flowers 


Within the boundaries of her own land the modiste now seeks inspiration 
tor her hats. Thus the Breton peasant shape crowns many a fair head this 
spring. A pretty example is at left of orange taffeta and orange flowers 


If the first murmurs of spring are to be considered, they would seem to whise 
per of ribbon hats rivaling those of light straw. If so, the ribbed, white ribbon 
hat at right,in a modern version of the tricorne, launches the new mode 


Only her eyes may peer above this 
mystic veil of gold-embroidered rose 
mousseline, to which Poiret adds, 
in truly Turkish fashion, a smart 
turban of rich gold and rose brocade 
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(yx IN THE NEW YORK 
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\ Smart Spring Models 





2 wee. , . bere es. 
: a The value of Canton crépe as leading fabric of 
q Nf the spring seems acknowledged in the afternoon 
a frock at left, wherein the parti-colored effect, be- 


loved by Paris, is carried out. The upper part 








this of the dress is rust or henna. and the lower, black, 

rose through which gold thread st.tchery seinds its way. 

dds, ? A metal ring bt defines the waist-line; $59.59 

mart / 

cade if It’s the sash that makes the frock at r-ght, which 
~ seems to indicate that dresses are turning to a 





simpler form of life. Though the slhouctte is 
still slim, tunics often appear over a narroze 
underslip, as shown in this dress combining 
affeta, which is much used, with Georgette. In 
navy, Copenhagen, light gray, or black; $39.50 
We haze made the tour of the shops to obtain the 
best possible values in spring models for you, and 
it 1s comforting to find that much lower prices 
than a year ago are now asked for the same mate- 
rial and workmanship. We shall be happy to 
buy these models for you upon receipt of money- 
order. Good Iousekee ping Shopping Serv 
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jacket could seem more youthful 
ithis straight box coat of navy 
ng at the neck in a black ribbon 








| | b I’. Th F collar and piping wh rT h bin ds th 4 
YLN coat and sleeves are of sand-colored or gray Poiret 
twill. The bell sleeve featured is new, and indis prt- 

ally so when slit for an inchortwo. Price $69.30 
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Lingerie of Distinction for the Bride 


By Anne Orr 


TTRACTIVE additions to the bride’s 
4 4 trousseau or to the baby’s layette are 
the various models shown. They will be 
of unusual interest to the needlewoman, 
for not only are embroidery patterns offered 
but patterns to make the things them- 
selves. The nightgown, envelop chemise, 
chemise, and bloomers make a charming 
set in batiste. If a less elaborate style is 
preferred for every-day wear, part of the 
lace may be omitted and the embroidery 
motifs used. The bloomers, in their 
straight, full lines, are something new and 
distinctive in lingerie. No less important 
are baby’s dresses and caps, and something 
dainty has been achieved for the tiny 
baby and the older child on the opposite 
page. In embroidering. a number twenty- 
five embroidery cotton should be used. 
Except for the organdy apron, all the other 
pieces may be made of batiste or nainsook. 





embroidery, and 





Cut in a V back and front, this 
sleeveless nightgown (A2) ha 
fine lace and embroidery motifs 


effective envelop 


(41) is above with tnsertions 
ribbon straps 
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Charming New Things for the New-Born Babe and a 


Thought or Two for Older Sister as Well 

















) 
// ivon transfer patt rn F embroid ry 0 ints \ \ 
all the bride's lingerie for 39 cenis; the other, al oy eet 
the baby garments for 35 cents. Both sets n ay { , Me . 
be had for 65 cents. Directions for embroider Lis! : / » | \ 
St hes enclosed. Addr Anne Orr, G i ‘ ts tu rT 
Housekeeping Magazine, New York City. Pat- pf Lf 
terns for nighigown and envelc p chemise 2 — = 
each, for chemise and bloomers 15c each, apr = 
pillows, and baby caps 10c ea kh. and baby 
dresses 13c each. Addr Good Ilou 
Fashion Service, 119 West 4th St.. New) 
1 baby dress (AT—1 to 3 
yrs.), with a yoke embroidered in a 
pink and white garland tied with col 
ored rthbon and small sprays of 
' 
Bea ait 
4 1S 
la in ] 
ers ay ‘ 
é 7 r 
‘ 
H d charming dross (A9—I to 6 months) 
l lothe th new-born babe ts shoren 
a above, designed to match the cap. The 





pointed lace yoke is new. and an em- 


broidered ro rises botewween the point 


IN YOUR LOCAL SHOPS 
Spring Afternoon Frocks of Canton 


Crépe and Georgette 
Cc 


O YOU realize the convenience that the 
National Shopping Service is to you? On 

this page are illustrated models made in New 
York and distributed throughout the country. 
Go to your own shop in your own town and 
ask to see them. Should there not be a dealer 
in your vicinity, write us to know the name of 
one who does carry them, and you will be shown 
the same frocks you would see on Fifth Avenue, 
if you were doing your shopping in New York. 
The dress of Canton crépe for instance, at the 
left above, could be used for the afternoon and 
would be appropriate for the street during the 
warmer months. The dress of Georgette next 
it would be particularly pretty for the street or 
house in the early days of May and June. 
This is also true of the dress below on the left, 
while that on the right may answer as a street 
dress when made of navy with henna and as a 
very smart sports frock when of white crépe 
with a collar and sash of burnt orange. You 
will notice that the color combinations are very 
charming in all these frocks. The combination 
of colors and the smart note given by the 
contrasting embroidery lend the distinction 


DBETTY WALES DRESSES 


In the newest material of the season, the dress 
of Canton crépe at left above shows a straight, 
full skirt embroidered in wool. In black with 
white embroidery, white with black, navy with 
gray, or gray with navy; 14 to 42, about $74 


Contrasting shades mark the spring as in the 
model of Georgette at right above. The front 
and back are embroidered and the side panels 
plaited. Navy and Copenhagen, French blue and 
gray, or brown and henna; 16 to 42, about $58 





Particularly pretty for the street or house wear in the 
early days of May and June is the dress at right in two 
contrasting shades of Georgette. The front panel is 
oe y anes! Be ee oe d , *° : 
plaited and the overskirt finely tucked. In navy with 
rust, gray, or Copenhagen; from 14 to 42, about $58 




















In the combination of navy Roshanara crépe with henna 
the frock at extreme right would answer as a street dress, 
and when of white with a collar and sash of burnt orange 

mart sports dress is achieved. It also comes in 
gray with a burnt orange sash; from 13 to 18, about $58 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE MODELS UNDER 
HEIR TRADE-MARK MAKE AND SEE THEM FOR 
YOURSELF. IF HE DOES NOT CARRY THEM WRITE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NATIONAL SHOPPING SER- 
VICE, NEW YORK, FOR THE NAME OF A DEALER 
IN YOUR TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES 









IN YOUR LOCAL SHOPS 






Smart Overblouses and Weaists in 


The Spring Mode 
































T is quite surprising how much style can 
be given a costume by wearing the right 
4 sort of waist. This spring the overblouse has 
3 established itself to stay. Here are various 


models of that type, as well as waists, which 
are to be found in your local shops quite as 
easily as if you were shopping on Fifth Avenue 
itself The enterprise of American manufac- 
turers is making it possible for the woman who 
lives away from New York to obtain the same 
good styles as those who live in New York or 
Paris. The smart overblouse, for instance, 
below at the left, of white dimity, is just the 
thing to wear throughout the summer with a 
white skirt, and you have a costume which is 
far smarter than a mere shirtwaist and skirt 
and no more expensive. With your spring suit 
wear the attractive taffeta waist. The collar 
and cuffs are of white organdy in this model, 
and the wide sash falls over the skirt and blends 
a the two into a costume. Another example of 
x the overblouse, which has proved a very smart 
s model, is that shown at the right. This is of 
~ a fine quality of tricolette and is prettiest when 
« of a color to match or blend with the skirt. 








TOWN BLOUSES FROM THE BLOUSEMAKERS 


Of tricolette the blouse at left above is henna, 
bisque, navy, tomato, jade, white, or black; 34 
to 44, about $14.75. That at right is white, flesh, 
navy, bisque, or gray crépe de Chine with 
contrasting embroidery; 34 to 44, about $12.75 








The overblouse style is established in Paris and 
New York, and the crépe de Chine model at lejt 
is particularly charming with its vestee, collar, 
and cuffs of white eyelet embroidered batiste. In 
navy, flesh color, bisque, or gray; 34 to 44, about $15 











With your spring suit nothing could be smarter than the 
taffeta blouse at left with a white organdy vest, collar and 
cuffs, and a wide sash falling below the waist-line, thus 
blending the blouse and skirt into a costume. It come: 
in navy, black, henna, or gray; 34 to 44, approximately $15 















An extremely youthful and becoming overblouse for 
Sports wear in the spring and summer, which with a 
white skirt gives the effect of a dress, is that of white 
striped dimity at extreme left, showing a Peter Pan collar, 
square vest, and patent leather belt; 34 to 44, about $10 











IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY THESE 
MODELS UND&R THEIR TRADE-MARK NAMES, 
WRITE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NATIONAL SER- 
VICE, NEW YORK, TO KNOW THE NAME OF THE 
DEALER IN YOUR TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES 
HAVE THEM IN STOCK, AND SEE THEM YOURSELF 
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Dressmakin g Lesson 


T, / ee 


Vumber 


FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER 





The Dress of 


Silk or Serge Cut from the Same Pattern 


HE simple, rather straight dresses cut 

with kimono sleeves which will be 
smart this coming season, although they 
require s°>me skill in making, are really not 
difficult. For instance, the two dresses 
illustrated below are cut by the same pat- 
tern, although they are somewhat different 
in appearance. The pattern itself, with 
its measurements, is shown in the outline 
charts below. This you may cut vourself, 
if vou are at all expert, or secure a pattern 
from us, as preferred. 

These dresses may or may not be lined, 
although a lining is to be recommended. 
In case one is used, follow the directions 
for making and fitting a lining of China 
silk as given in Lesson I of this series. 
Full directions for it were also reprinted at 
the end of Lesson II 

Now let us consider a serge frock 
trimmed with black braid as illustrated at 
the left below. 

By looking at the chart of the pattern 
you will see that forty-two-inch material is 
used folded in half. Diagram I shows the 
shape of the dress from the shoulder line to 


Braided in black this sli 
1s cut fr the chart bel 
dict paste med by Paris 


maintaining slimness and 












and 
-implicity through 











toec 


SLEeve 


where the hip line comes in the picture. 
The sleeve which is cut kimono fashion has 
noarmhole. The materia’s required are: 
3 yds. of serge 42 or 54 in. wide at $3.25 per 

yd.. $9.75 
14 yds. of narrow - braid ! 9 in. wide at 


22¢. per yard.. 3.08 

114 yds. of wide braid . 3 in. wide at 75C. 
per yd..... $ 1.13 

114 yds. of China silk for lining 16 in. 
wide at $:.co per yd..... : 1.50 
1 card of hooks and eyes...... 10 
S 5.56 
Lay vour material on the fold and 


cut according to the dimensions shown 
(paying no attention whatsoever to the 
dotted lines). This gives vou the front, 
back and sleeve all in one piece. Seam the 
curved lines together and cut out the 
neck-line two and one-half inches in the 
front and two and one-half inches in the 
back and three inches on the shoulder. 
(These three inches are not shown on the 
chart, but they are the depth of the neck 
line.) The material is then slit to a depth 
of six to seven inches along the edge of the 
fold in front, as suits the requirements of 
the figure, to enable the dress to be slipped 
on over the head. Be careful to slit the 
material only in the front; this slit is for the 
opening, and the back, of course, is plain. 
The neck-line and this opening formed by 
this slit are bound with a braid which may 
be used as a binding, one-half sewed on the 
right side and one-half on the under side. 
A circular cuff is added to the lower edge 
of the sleeve to give the desired length. 
The skirt section is two straight widths 
cut from forty-two inch material 
folded in half so that the center front 


also 
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* 42" MATERIAL 
Diagram II 
Skirt Section 


+1 


Diagram I 


Waist Section 
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oe 


comes on a fold and the center back on a 
fold. |The measurements show. for the 
average thirty-six-inch figure, that mate- 
rial twenty-nine inches long by twentv- 
seven inches wide forms the front breadth 
and the back breadth. ‘The straight upper 
edge of the skirt is applied to the lower edge 
of the waist which comes at the hip-line. In 
the serge dress the material may be laid in 
an inverted plait at each side or slightly 
eased to the waist section at the hip-line. 
By comparing the measurements on the 
chart you will find that the lower edge of 
the front at the hip-line is eleven and 
three-quarter inches while the hip-line of 
the skirt is thirteen and one-half inches. 
This extra fulness in the skirt section may 
form an inverted plait, gathers or two 
shallow side plaits as shown in the silk 
dress at the right. 

Before attaching the skirt to the waist- 
line sew up the side seams and press open. 
Then bas‘e the skirt to the waist. In the 
serge frock turn in a flat seam on the lower 
edge of (Continued on page 185) 


From the same pattern as the dress at left, this 
afternoon dress of Canton crépe or crépe de 
Chine ts cut. The waist pattern is cut as 
by dotted lines and a chemisette inserted 


1 
shown 
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A broad shaft of light shot athwart the blackness of the raft. 


pected illumination. 
By 


OR many minutes David stood at 
the bateau window and watched 
the canoe that carried St. Pierre 
Boulain and the Broken Man back 

to the raft. It moved slowly, as if St. 
Pierre was loitering with a purpose and 
was thinking deeply of what had passed. 
Carrigan’s fingers tightened, and his face 
grew tense, as he gazed out into the glow 
Now that the stress of 
g moments in the cabin was 
over, he no longer made an effort to pre- 
= the veneer of coolness and decision 
1 he had encountered the chief 

ulains. Deep in his soul he was 


of the western sun. 


nerve-breaki 


+4 rynopst on pace 113 will enable vou to start thi 
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Oliver 
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by 


Louderback 


crushed and humiliated. Every nerve in 
his body was bleeding. 

He had heard St. Pierre’s big laugh a 
moment before, but it must have been the 
laugh of a man who was stabbed to the 
heart. And he was going back to Marie- 
Anne like that—drifting scarcely faster 
than the current that he might steal time 
to strengthen himself before he looked into 
her eyes again. David could see him, mo- 


thrilline 


David’s eyes turned to the source of the unex- 
The door of the cabin was wide open, and in the doorway stood St. Pierre himself 


FLAMING FOREST’ 


Curwood 


tionless, his giant shoulders hunched 
forward a little, his head bowed, and in the 
stern the Broken Man paddled listlessly, 
his eyes on the face of his master. Without 
voice David cursed himself. In his egotism 
he had told himself that he had made a 
splendid fight in resisting the temptation 
of a great love for the wife of St. Pierre. 
But what was his own struggle compared 
with this tragedy which St. Pierre was 
now facing? 

He turned from the window and looked 
about the cabin room again—the woman’s 
room and St. Pierre’s—and his face burned 
in its silent accusation. Like a living 


tory » 
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thing it painted another picture for him. 
For a space he lost his own identity. He 
saw himself in the place of St. Pierre. He 
was the husband of Marie-Anne, worship- 
ping her even as St. Pierre must worship 
her, and he came, as St. Pierre had come, 
to find a stranger in his home, a stranger 
who had lain in his bed, a stranger whom 
his wife had nursed back to life, a stranger 
who had fallen in love with his most in- 
violable possession, who had told her of 
his love, who had kissed her, who had held 
her close in his arms, whose presence had 
brought a warmer flush and a brighter 
glow into eyes and cheeks that until this 
stranger’s coming had belonged only to 
him. And he heard her, as St. Pierre had 
heard her, pleading with him to keep this 
man from harm; he heard her soft voice, 
telling of the things that had passed be- 
tween them, and he saw in her eyes 

With almost a cry he swept the thought 
and the picture from him. It was an 
atrocious thing to conceive, impossible of 
reality. And yet the truth would not go. 
What would he have done in St. Pierre’s 
place? 

He went to the window again. Yes, St. 
Pierre was a bigger man than he. For St. 
Pierre had come quiet'y and calmly, cffer- 
ing a hand of friendship, generous, smiling, 
keeping his hurt to himself, while he, Dave 
Carrigan, would have come with the mur- 
der of man in his heart. 

His eyes passed from the canoe to the 
raft, and from the big raft to the hazy 
billows of green and golden forest that 
melted off into interminable miles of dis- 
tance beyond the river. He knew that on 


the other side of him lay that same dis- 


tance, north, east, south, and west, vast 
spaces in an unpecpled world, the same 
green and golden forests, ten thousand 
plains and rivers and lakes, a million 
hiding-places where romance and tragedy 
might remain forever undisturbed. The 
thought came to him that it would not be 
difficult to slip out into that world and dis- 
appear. He almost owed it to St. Pierre. 
It was the voice of Bateese in a snatch of 
wild and discordant song that brought 
him back into grim reality. There was, 
after all, that embarrassing matter of jus- 
tice—and the accursed Law! 


FTER a little he observed that the 

canoe was moving faster, and that 
André’s paddle was working steadily 
and with force. St. Pierre no longer sat 
hunched in the bow. His head was erect, 
and he was waving a hand in the direc- 
tion of the raft. A figure had come from 
the cabin on the huge mass of floating 
timber. David caught the shimmer of a 
woman’s dress, something white flutter- 
ing over her head, waving back at St. 
Pierre. It was Marie-Anne, and he 
moved away from the window. 

He wondered what was passing between 
St. Pierre and his wife in the hour that 
followed. The bateau kept abreast of the 
raft, moving neither faster nor slower than 
it did, and twice he surrendered to the 
desire to scan the deck of the floating tim- 
bers through his binoculars. But the cabin 
held St. Pierre and Marie-Anne, and he saw 
neither of them again until the sun was 
setting. Then St. Pierre came out—alone. 

Even at that distance over the broad 
river he heard the booming voice of the 
chief of the Boulains. Life sprang up 
where there had been the drowse of inac- 
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tivity aboard the raft. A dozen more of 
the great sweeps were swiftly manned by 
men who appeared suddenly from the 
shaded places of canvas shelters and 
striped tents. A murmur of voices rose 
over the water, and then the murmur was 
broken by howls and shouts as the river- 
men ran to their places at the command of 
St. Pierre’s voice, and as the sweeps began 
to flash in the setting sun, it gave way 
entirely to the evening chant of the Pad- 
dling Song. 


AVID gripped himself as he listened 
and watched the slowly drifting glory 
of the world that came down to the shores 
of the river. He could see St. Pierre 
clearly, for the bateau had worked its way 
nearer. He could see the bare heads and 
naked arms of the rivermen at the sweeps. 
The sweet breath of the forests filled his 
lungs as that picture lay before him, and 
there came into his soul a covetousness and 
a yearning where before there had been 
humiliation and the grim urge of duty. 
He could breathe the air of that world, he 
could look at its beauty, he could worship 
it—and yet he knew that he was not a 
part of it as those others were a part of it. 
He envied the men at the sweeps; he felt 
his heart swelling at the exultation and joy 
in their song. They were going home 
home down the big rivers, home to the 
heart of God’s Country, where wives and 
sweethearts and happiness were waiting 
for them, and their visions were his visions 
as he stared wide-eyed and motionless over 
the river. And yet he was irrevocably an 
alien. He was more than that—an enemy, 
a man-hound sent out on a trail to destroy, 
an agent of a powerful end merciless force 
that carried with it punishment and death. 
The crew of the bateau had joined in the 
evening song of the rivermen on the raft, 
and over the ridges and hollows of the 
forest tops, red and green and gold in the 
last warm glory of the sun, echoed that 
chanting voice of men. David understood 
now what St. Pierre’s command had been. 
The huge raft with its tented city of life 
was preparing to tie up for the night. A 
quarter of a mile ahead the river widened, 
so that on the far side was a low, clean 
shore toward which the efforts of the men 
at the sweeps were slowly edging the raft. 
York boats shot out on the shore side and 
dropped anchors that helped drag the big 
craft in. ‘Two others tugged at tow-lines 
fastened to the shore-side bow, and within 
twenty minutes the first men were plung- 
ing up out of the water on the white strip of 
beach and were whipping the tie-lines 
about the nearest trees. David uncon- 
sciously was smiling in the thrill and 
triumph of these last moments, and not 
until they were over did he sense the fact 
that Bateese and his crew were bringing 
the bateau in to the opposite shore. Be- 
fore the sun was quite down, both raft and 
house-boat were anchored for the night. 
As the shadows of the distant forests 
deepened, Carrigan felt impending about 
him an oppression of emptiness and loneli- 
ness which he had not experienced before. 
He was disappointed that the bateau had 
not tied up with the raft. Already he 
could see men building fires. Spirals of 
smoke began to rise from the shore, and he 
knew that the riverman’s happiest of all 
hours, supper time, was close at hand. He 
looked at his watch. It was after seven 
o'clock. Then he watched the fading 


away of the sun until only the red glow of 
it remained in the west, and against the 
still thicker shadows the fires of the river. 
men threw up yellow flames. On his own 
side, Bateese and the bateau crew were 
preparing their meal. It was eight o'clock 
when a man he had not seen before brought 
in his supper. He ate, scarcely sensing the 
taste of his food, and half an hour later the 
man reappeared for the dishes. 

It was not quite dark when he returned 
to his window, but the far shore was only 
an indistinct blur of gloom. The fires were 
brighter. One of them, built solely because 
of the rivermen’s inherent love of light and 
cheer, threw the blaze of its flaming logs 
tweaty feet into the air. 

He wondered what Marie-Anne was 
doing in this hour. Last night they had 
been together. He had marveled at the 
witchery of the moonlight in her hair and 
eyes, he had told her of the beauty of it, 
she had smiled, she had laughed softly 
with him—for hours they had sat in the 
spell of the golden night and the glory of 
the river. And tonight—now—was she 
with St. Pierre, waiting as they had waited 
last night for the rising of the moon? Had 
she forgotten? Could she forget? Or was 
she, as he thought St. Pierre had painfully 
tried to make him believe, innocent of all 
the thoughts and desires that had come to 
him, as he sat worshiping her in their 
stolen hours? He could think of them only 
as stolen, for he did not believe Marie- 
Anne had revealed to her husband all she 
might have told him. 

He was sure he would never see her 
again as he had seen her then, and some- 
thing of bitterness rose in him as he 
thought of that. St. Pierre, could he have 
seen her face and eyes when he told her 
that her hair in the moonlight was lovelier 
than anything he had ever seen, would 
have throttled him with his naked hands in 
that meeting in the cabin. For St. Pierre’s 
code would not have had her eyes droop 
under their long lashes or her cheeks flush 
so warmly at the words of anotner man— 
and he could not take vengeance on the 
woman herself. No, she had not told St. 
Pierre all she might have told! There 
were things which she must have kept to 
herself, which she dared not reveal even to 
this great-hearted man who was her hus- 
band. Shame, if nothing more, had kept 
her silent. 


ID she feel that shame as he was [eel- 
ing it? It was inconceivable to think 
otherwise. And for that reason, more than 
all others, he knew that she would not meet 
him face to face again—unless he forced 
that meeting. And there was little chance 
of that, for his pledge with St. Pierre had 
eliminated her from the aftermath of to- 
morrow’s drama, his fight with Batec-e. 
Only when St. Pierre might stand in a 
court of law would there be a possibilty 
of her eyes meeting his own again, and 
then they would flame with the hatred 
that at another time had been in the eyes 
of Carmin Fanchet. : 
With the dull stab of a thing that of 
late had been growing inside him, he wen- 
dered what had happened to Carmin Fan- 
chet in the years that had gone since he 
had brought about the hanging of her 
brother. Last night and the night before, 
strange dreams of her had come to him in 
restless slumber. It was disturbing to him 
that he should wake up in the middle of 
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the night dreaming of her, when he had 
gone to his bed with a mind filled to over- 
flowing with the sweet presence of Marie- 
Anne Boulain. And now his mind reached 
out poignantly into mysterious darkness 
and doubt, even as the darkness of night 
spread itself in a thickening canopy over 
the river. 

Gray clouds had followed the sun of a 
faultless day, and the stars were veiled 
overhead. When David turned from the 
window, it was so dark in the cabin that 
he could not see. He did not light the 
lamps, but made his way to St. Pierre’s 
couch and sat down in the silence and 
gloom. 

Through the open windows came to him 
the cadence of the river and the forests. 
There was silence of human voice ashore, 
but under him he heard the lapping mur- 
mur of water as it rustled under the stern 
and side of the bateau, and from the deep 
timber came the never-ceasing whisper ctf 
the spruce and cedar tops, and the subdued 
voice of creatures whose hours of activity 
had come with the dying out of the sun. 

For a long time he sat in this darkness. 
And then there came to him a sound that 
was different from the other sounds—a low 
monotone of voices, the dipping of a pad- 
dle—and a canoe passed close under his 
windows and up the shore. He paid small 
attention to it until, a little later, the canoe 
returned, and its occupants boarded the 
bateau. It would have roused little inter- 
est in him then had he not heard a voice 
that was thrillingly like the voice of a 
woman. 

He drew his hunched shoulders erect and 


stared through the darkness toward the 
door. A moment more and there was no 
doubt. It was almost shock that sent 


the blood leaping suddenly through 
his veins. The inconceivable had 
happened. It was Marie-Anne out | 
there, talking in a low voice to {| 
Bateese! i 

Then there came a heavy knock at I] 
his door, and he heard the door open. 1] 
Through it he saw the grayver gloom 
of the outside night partly shut out {| 
a heavy shadow. 


“M’sieu!”’ called the voice of 1] 
Bateese. Hl 
“Tam here,” said David. {| 
“You have not gone to. bed, 1] 
m'sieu?”’ i 
“No.” | 

| 


The heavy shadow seemed to fade 
away, and yet there still remained a 
shadow there. David’s heart thumped \| 


as he noted the slenderness of it. || 
For a space there was silence. And || 

if 
then, 1] 





“Will vou light the lamps, M’sieu 
David?”’ a soft voice came to him. 
“‘T want to come in, and I am afraid 
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The Flaming Forest 
eyes intent, her face a little pale, he 
thought. Then he smiled and nodded. 
He could not see a great change in her 
since this afternoon, except that there 
seemed to be a little more fire in the glow 
of her eyes. They were looking at him 
steadily as she smiled and nodded; wide, 
beautiful eyes in which there was surely no 
revelation of shame or regret, and no very 
clear evidence of unhappiness. David 
stared, and his tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth. 

“Why is it that you sit in darkness?”’ she 
asked, stepping within and closing the 
door. ‘Did you not expect me to return 
and apologize for leaving you so suddenly 
this afternoon? It was impolite. After- 
ward I was ashamed. But I was excited, 
M’sieu David. I—” 

“Of course,” he hurried to interrupt her. 
“T understand. St. Pierre is a lucky man. 
I congratulate you—as well as him. He is 
splendid, a man in whom you can place 
great faith and confidence.” 

“He scolded me for running away from 
you as I did, M’sieu David. He said I 
should have shown better courtesy than 
to leave like that one who was a guest in 
our—home. So I have returned, like a 
good child, to make amends.” 

“It was not necessary.” 

“But you were lonesome and in dark- 
ness!” 

He nodded. “Yes.” 

“And besides,” she added, so quietly 
and calmly that he was amazed, “you 
know my sleeping apartment is also on the 
bateau. And St. Pierre made me promise 
to say good night to you.” 

“It is an imposition,” cried David, the 
blood rushing to his face. ‘You have 
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:* HEN you get your May 

number we want you to 
join us in celebrating the first 
Goop HovusEKEEPING week. 
Thedateis Apri] 20to27. We'll 
tell you all about it in the next 
magazine, but we want you to 
know itiscoming. Forour part 
we are preparing an issue that 
we know you will be proud to 
show to a friend—just as we 
shall be proud to show it to you 





of this terrible darkness!” 
He rose to his feet, fumbling in his 
pocket for matches. 


XVIII 


H°* did not turn toward Marie-Anne 
when he had 


i 

lighted the first of the 

hanging at the side of 
to the second, and 


great brass 


the bateau. He 


struck another match, and flooded the 
cabin with light. 
She still stood silhouetted against the 


darkness beyond the cabin door when he 
faced her. She was watching him, her 





given up all this to me! Why not let me 
go into that little room forward or sleep 
on the raft, and vou and St. Pierre—”’ 

“St. Pierre would not leave the raft 
replied Marie-Anne, turning from him 
toward the table on which were the books 
and magazines and her work-basket. ‘And 
I like my little room forward.” 

“St. Pierre—”’ 

He stopped himself. He could see a 
sudden color deepening in the cheek of 
St. Pierre’s wife as she made pretense of 


] 
I 








looking for something in her baske:. He 
felt that if he went on he would b)under. 


if he had not already blundered. Ie wa, 
uncomfortable, for he believed he had 
guessed the truth. It was not quite rea- 


sonable to expect that Marie-Anne would 
come to him like this on the first night of 
St. Pierre’s homecoming. Something had 
happened over in the little cabin on the 
raft, he told himself. Perhaps there had 
been a quarrel—at least ironical implica- 
tions on St. Pierre’s part. And his sym- 
pathy was with St. Pierre. 
He caught suddenly a little tremb!e at 
the corner of Marie-Anne’s mouth as her 
face was turned partly from him, and he 
stepped to the opposite side of the table 
so he could look at her fairly. If there had 
been unpleasantness in the cabin on the 
raft, St. Pierre’s wife in no way gave evi- 
dence of it. The color had deepened to 
almost a blush in her cheeks, but it was 
not on account of embarrassment, for one 
who is embarrassed is not usually amused, 
and as she looked up at him her eyes were 
filled with the flash of laughter which he 
had caught her lins struggling to restrain. 
Then, finding a bit of lace work with the 
needles meshed in it, she seated herself, 
and again he was looking down on the 
droop of her long lashes and the seductive 
glow of her lustrous hair. Yesterday, ina 
moment of irresistible impulse, he had told 
her how lovely it was as she had dressed 
it, a bewitching crown of interwoven coils, 
not drawn tightly, but crumpled and soft, 
as if the mass of tresses were openly rebel- 
ling at closer confinement. She had told 
him the effect was entirely accidental, 
largely due to carelessness and haste in 
dressing it. Accidental or otherwise, it 
was the same tonight, and in the keart 
of it were the drooping red petals cfa 

| flower she had gathered with him 
early that afterncon. 

“St. Pierre brought me over,” she 
said in a calmly matter-of-fact vcice, 
as thoveh she had expected David to 
know that from the beginning. ‘He 
is ashcre talking over important mat- 
ters with Bateese. I am sure he will 
drep in and say good night before he 
reiurns to the raft. He asked me to 
wait for him—here.” She raised her 
eyes, so clear and untroubled, so 
quietly unembarrassed under his gaze, 
that he would have staked his life she 
had no suspicion of the confessions 
which St. Pierre had revealed to him. 

“Do you care? Would you rather 
put out the lights and go to bed?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No. I am 
glad. I was beastly lonesome. I had 
an idea—” 

He was on the point of blundering 
again when he caught himself. The 
effect of her so near him was more 
than ever disturbing, in spite of St. 
Pierre. Her eves, clear and steacs 
yet soft as velvet when they locked 

at him, made his tongue and his thoughts 
dangerously uncertain. 
“You had an idea. M’sieu David?” 
“That vou would have no desire to see 
me again after my talk with St. Pierre,” he 
said. ‘Did he tell you about it?” 
“He = said vou were very fine, 
David—and that he liked you.” 
*And he tcld you it is determined that | 
shall fight Bateese in the morning?” 
ess 
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word (Continued on page 102) 
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The King Was in His Banking House 


And one day the queen, seeing a job she could manage, went in, too. 


This article tells how she did it, because you may want to follow her 


i 


AST May, the president of the big 
gest trust company in the world 
attended a dinner given by the 
president of a great national bank. 

The two men began to talk about women 
and banking. The host had just made 
one of his women employees the assistant 
secretary, thus giving her a place on his 
executive staff. ‘When are you going to 
follow suit? You can’t ignore the women 
much longer.” 

Che guest smiled and said: ‘‘So long as 
I am president, my bank will never have a 
woman officer. At least, that is how I see 
things today.” 
rhe first of August this trust company 
iounced that one of its women em- 
vees had been appointed to its execu- 
lve board with the title of assistant secre- 
ary and the privilege of sitting at a desk on 
ae officers’ platform. In three months 
hat bank president had completely 
changed his mind and inaugurated a new 
policy for his institution. Asked why, he 


said: 


“My eyes were opened to the value of 
women to a bank when our reports 
showed a constant increase in the number 
of Women depositors and clients belonging 
to the high salaried class or to the ever- 
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growing class of women in business for 
themselves. At the same time, I noticed 
that many of these clients evidently pre- 
ferred to do business with some member 
of their own sex. I watched and saw them 
pass by the men in order to question some 
clerical assistant. Invariably these women 
assistants proved able to take complete 
charge of the client. Frequently the client 
left the bank without speaking to any man. 
I thought over this—to me—surprising 
condition and discovered something else. 
These employees had usually been with us 
for years, coming in as stenographers or 
clerks, and working up perhaps to private 
secretaries to department heads. They 
had absorbed a vast amount of information 
regarding banking, in many cases had 
taken night lectures on financial problems, 
or special courses on separate phases of 
banking. Because of this study and their 
experience, many of them were actually 
fitted to handle the business of the man 
over them. It seemed but fair, therefore, 
that they should have the name as well as 
the game, and so we have changed from 
the closed to the open shop for women.” 

As every one knows, times change. The 
modern business pace is swift, methods 
change overnight, the bank wanting to do 


Toombs 


business with Big Business must move 
with the procession. Inevitably, I almost 
said relentlessly, woman forced her way 
into the counting-house. The drudgery of 
the bank, the petty details of clerical and 
stenographic work, were given over to 
girls and women. No bank, however, gave 
field or open office positions to the invad- 
ers. In large institutions these employees 
were as carefully hidden away from public 
view as the members of a harem. Big 
bankers apparently believed that their 
clients would lose confidence in them if 
women were seen about the place. 

But the king in his counting-house has 
been challenged. The queen has left her 
parlor and today appears in the handsome 
front offices, and her name is engraved on 
the heavy linen letter-heads along with 
that of the king. One bank after another 
is letting down the bars. Banks in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and even the conservative city of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, now point with satisfac- 
tion to women officers who manage the 
women’s departments, go out after new 
business from men as well as women, pass 
on credits, and do the same routine bank- 
ing bus’ness that the men officers do. 


Bank ng for (Continued on page 144) 
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She 
Dwarties 


By Johnny Gruelle 


ic H, look! Look!’’ a Dwarfie cried as he 
came up out of his little cave and saw 
Bobbie and Betty Robin sitting in 
front of their little house. “Spring is 
here! Spring is here.’ And in his happiness he 
kicked up his tiny Dwarfie heels and made so 
much noise that the o‘ her Dwari es came running 
uD from the caves and chinks beneath the stones 
and the trees whee they made the’r homes. 
“Now it will not be long until the Flower 
Fairies come!’’ Grampy Dwarfie said to Mrs. 
Minnie Mouse, who had brought Mickie and 
Maurice Mouse to see the excitement. 
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“Oh, I’m so glad!’’ Mrs. Minnie Mouse replied. ‘Have vou ever 
seen the Flower Fairies?” she asked as she turned to Mrs. Betsy Bunny, 

“Yes, indeed, Minnie Mouse!’ said Mrs. Betsy Bunny, “The 
Bunny family have often danced on moonlight nights with the Flower 
Fairies. Just you wait, Minnie Mouse, until you see them dance the 
fairy ring. The lovely little creatures all catch hands and swing 
around in a circle in the air. In the moonlight their hair shines with a 
soft light just like moonbeams!”’ 

Just then a shout was heard from another part of the forest, “‘ Here 
they are! The Flower Fairies are coming!” 

“That’s Wallie Woodchuck!” cried Mrs. Betsy Bunny, and she 
caught up her skirts and ran toward Woodchuck Hollow. The 
Dwarfies and all the other tiny woodland creatures followed as fast 
as they could, until they came to where the Flower Fairies were 
greeting their friends. 

There were many tiny creatures too young to know the Flower Fairies, 
so the Dwarfies told them all about the work the Flower Fairies do. 













“Vou know,” one Dwarfie ex- 
plained, “all the flowers of the forest 
drop tiny little seeds each fall, and the 
Flower Fairies cover the seeds with 
soft dirt and leaves. There the tiny 
seeds lie, in their little warm beds, all 
through the long winter. ‘Then, in 
the spring, the Flower Fairies return 
and visit each little tiny seed and 
dress it in new clothes, so that soon, 
when it gets strong enough to raise its 
soft coverlet of dirt and leaves, the 
tiny seed peeps up above the earth 
and grows into a pretty flower!” 
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All the Dwarfies and the woods creatures hurried to meet the Flower Fairies 
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Grumpy Grundy changed the Flower Fairies into toadstools 


u ever 
ae All tne Dwarfies and the tiny creatures of the forest were so happy 
Flower with the Flower Fairies, and in every part of the forest they found 
ce the the pretty little Flower Fairies singing sweet little crooning songs 
swing to the little seed babies. 
witha You would not think that with so much happiness about, there 
could be a single creature in all the forest who was ill-tempered, 
“Here would you? Why, even little Tommy Cricket is so happy he can 
almost always be heard playing lively little creaking tunes on his 
d she tiny fiddle. And the Dwarfies are so kindly it makes all the other 
The creatures friendly. 
s fast But Grumpy Grundy was ill-tempered. She lived all alone down 
; were under a stone where the sun would not shine, and it was damp and 
dark even in her parlor. Grumpy Grundy did not wish pretty 
airies, colored flowers to grow near her entrance way, so when a few of the 
do. Flower Fairies came one day, laughing and dancing, to take care of 
a few little seedlets a Dickie Bird had dropped there, and Grumpy 


Grundy heard their crooning song, as sweet as one could wish to 
hear, she climbed up the ladder and with her magic changed the 
Flower Fairies into hoppy-toadstools. 


The Dwarfies were very sad, when they found 
out what Grumpy Grundy had done, and they 
told her that she should be ashamed of herself. 

Just as some boys and girls who, when they 
have done wrong, will not own up to having mis- 
behaved, Grumpy Grundy stayed down in her 
dark cave and chewed her fingernails (which is 
a very bad habit), and would not change the 
Flower Fairies back from hoppy-toadstools to 
fairies again. 

“Tf you won’t change them back again,” 
Grampy Dwarfie shouted down into her cave, 
“we will send word to the Flower Princess!”’ 

“Boo!” Grumpy Grundy shouted back at 
Grampy Dwarfie. “I don’t care!” 

So the Flower Princess came, and Grampy 
Dwarfie told her all about Grumpy Grundy. 

“Grumpy Grundy used to be very nice when 
she first came to live in the forest,” said Grampy 
Dwarfie, “but she quit washing her face long, 
long ago. And when she let her face get dirty, 
she grew ugly and unhappy, until finally she 
went to live in that dark cave and grew to dislike 
every one who was happy. She does not even 
like to hear music!” 

The Flower Princess thought a moment, and 
then she said, “I am sorry I can not com- 
pletely change Grumpy (Continued on page 166) 
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AS it ever occurred to you that 
until a comparatively few years 
ago the sewing machine was 
about the only piece of ma- 

chinery used by a woman in the home? 
While, vears ago, women did not find a 
need for labor-saving devices in general 
because of the ease of obtaining help, they 
did require a sewing machine, due to the 
fact that the ready-made garments pur- 
chased in those days were not so finished 
as they are today. So it was taken as a 
matter of course that every housekeeper 
had a sewing machine as part of her equip- 
ment, just as now we find vacuum cleaners 
and washing machines almost necessities. 
The sewing machine was without a 
doubt a great time-saver, but now, with 
introduction of the electric motor at- 


tached, it has gone a great stride ahead 
and has become a labor-saver as well. 
Phe power-driven machine is similar to 


the treadle type. the only difference being 
in the method of operating. The power 
driven machine has a small electric motor 
attached, which drives the fly wheel by 
means of friction, and a rheostat or foot 
control starts and stops the motor and 
controls its speed. In other words, to 
oe 
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have been tested and approved in 
laboratory. 
you buy equipment that has been 
the conscientious 

before any ap- 
pliance is approved removes all 
iy risk of a poor return from your 
' We not only test new 
appliances, but invent new meth- 
determine 


When 


their practi- 


operate an electrically driven machine, 
you simply rest vour foot on the rheo- 
stat, as illustrated in the lowest picture 
on the opposite page, pressing gently at 
first to start the machine and increasing 
the pressure as you wish to increase the 
speed. 

Electric machines are usually of the 
portable type, which means that they 
consist of just the head part minus the 
cabinet. This type of machine, to my 
mind, has many advantages, especially in 
smaller homes or apartments where space 
is at premium and an entire room can not 
be given to sewing. It takes very little 
storage space and can be kept in a closet 
when not in use. A machine of this size 
can be used in any place which may be 
convenient. It is preferable to have a 
sewing table for it, although any small, 
solid table will do just as well. 

The covers of portable machines de- 
serve a word. They should be provided 
with a good, positive latch to insure safety 
when transporting the machine from one 
room to another, for it is by means of the 
handle on the cover that the machine is 
carried, and if it is dropped,a weak latch 
might mean either injurv to the machine, 
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or injury to one’s toes which might be 
under the machine. 

In machines of the latest models the 
bobbin is automatically wound, and as a 
result the thread is more evenly distributed 
than is possible when guiding by hand. 
The illustration above shows a _ ma- 
chine with an automatic bobbin winder, 
and an extra spool pin, which eliminates 
the necessity of unthreading the machine 
if it should become necessary to wind a 
bobbin while sewing. ; 

In using a machine there are certain 
preliminaries which should be taken care 
of before starting to sew. Correct thread- 
ing is necessary for good stitching, so be 
sure the machine is threaded as indicated 
by the directions accompanying it. 

Be familiar with the tension adjustment. 
In most cases machines are sent out with 
the tension properly adjusted, but after 4 
period of time some adjustment will be 
necessary. As I have shown in the central 
illustration on page 65, there are two 
places for adjusting the tension on ma- 
chines having two threads. Usually you 
will find just a slight turning of the screw 
enough to produce an even tension on 
both threads so that they will be drawn 
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together and locked in the center of the 
material. When the top thread is taut and 
the bottom thread looped, it is an indica- 
tion that the upper tension is too tight or the 
shuttle tension too loose, and vice versa. 

Finally, the stitch should be set for the 
desired length, depending upon the kind 
of material. The thread should be of the 
proper size and the needle of the correct 
size and length. Most people work with 
too coarse a thread. Select a size of 
thread as nearly as possible like the 
threads of the material. The thread will 
dictate the size of the needle. Therefore, 
if the stitching is uneven or the material 
puckered, it is a direct indication that 
one or more of the preceding precautions 
have been overlooked. 

It is a question of preference whether 
the double thread or the single thread 
type of sewing machine is_ selected. 
However, in the latter case quite different 
treatment must be given the machine. 
Instead of adjusting the tension, it must 
be left completely alone so far as adjust- 
ment is concerned. The thread used 
should be much finer than for the double 
stitch machine and, of course, the needle 
is correspondingly fine as well. In this 
type of machine it is especially important 
that the proper size of needle for the 
thread should be installed. The direc- 
tions accompanying these machines 
show you how to fasten the thread so 
securely that it is not possible for it to 
ravel out. 

With a complete set of attachments 
there seems to be no limit to the possi- 
bilities in a sewing machine. But, of 
course, skill will come only through 
practise. The results achieved with the 
attachments are a close second compared 
with the daintiness of hand sewing, and 
they are superior in strength. Spring is 
probably the season of the year when the 
most home sewing is done in preparation 
of the summer wardrobe. Why not this 
year get out your attachments which you 
may have forgotten you own, and see 
what delightful results you can obtain in 


The central illustration indicates that 
the tension occasionally needs regulating 





Too much can not be said about oiling all 
machinery. Save your instruction book, 
which will indicate those parts needing oil 


With a complete set of attachments there 
seems to be no limit to the possibilities 
in using any type of sewing machine 


trimmings with the tucker, ruffler, hem- 
mer, binder, etc.? Yes, it is going to 
mean lots of practise before you master 
each attachment, but it is _ possible. 
Do not become discouraged, and I am 














































































sure you will consider your time well 
spent. 

At the top of this page I have illus- 
trated the use of three of the more usual 
attachments, namely: the binder, the 
hemmer, and the ruffler. These attach- 
ments are used in place of the presser 
foot, which must first be removed. 

In caring for a machine the first and 
most important point is the oiling. Usea 
clear, thin oil on every part of the machine, 
not forgetting the motor. It does not 
seem possible that some women should 
neglect to use the oil-can frequently on 
their machines after all that has been 
said about oiling machinery both in our 
pages and in the instruction books accom- 
panying the machines, but we find from 
our correspondence with women that it is 
still a failing. In many cases they 
actually confess they did not know it had 
to be oiled. With the treadle or foot- 
driven machine a woman was fully aware 
when her machine needed oiling, because 
she found it heavy to operate. But with 
the motor-driven type the situation is 
somewhat different, because no effort is 
expended in operating the machine, and 
the necessity of oiling would therefore 
not be obvious. 

In conclusion, I want to call your 
attention to the sitting position when 
sewing, because it is a most important 
point: which is rarely emphasized. I 
think you will agree with me that almost 
every operation in the household is health- 
ful except that of operating a sewing 
machine, because of the unconscious 
tendency to acquire a poor sitting posture 
and the attempt to sew in a poor light. 
Select a chair of the right height—a low 
rocker is usually most comfortable for 
hand sewing, but for machine sewing the 
height of the chair will depend upon the 
height of the machine—and sit with the 
hips firm against the back of the chair 
and the spine as straight as_ possible, 
rather than rounding the back and 
shoulders. You will find it the least 
tiring of any position. 








At the left is an electric machine of the 
portable type with the rheostat and cover 
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It is here that Good Housekeeping Institute tests mechanically each vacuum cleaner 






The Vacuum Cleaner Vote 


~ 


IVE hundred and fifty-four house- 

keepers have reported for the 

million other housekeepers who 

read Goop HousEKEEPING their 
experience with vacuum cleaners. The 
answers are most interesting and most 
helpful; indeed, in some cases they even 
make it possible to help the sender herself 
directly by a letter of personal advice. 
But every reader of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
should benefit by this symposium of the 
answers. For while it is possible, through 
prolonged and careful tests, for Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING InstTITUTE to predicate 
for you what will be the approximate 
life and worth of a machine, so much 
depends upon the user that only by 
this careful tracing of machines in actual 
homes—as made possible by this and 
similar questionnaires—are we able to 
offer you our present high quality of 
service. 

Five hundred and fifty-four women 
answered the questions, and five hundred 
and fifty-four women would not think of 
keeping house without their cleaner. So 
much was unanimous. 

Good, bad, or indifferent as the answers 
read as to each particular cleaner, it yet 
was too useful a servant to be lightly dis- 
carded. One woman naively contradicted 
herself in an early statement that her 
cleaner did not really clean by saying she 
“used it every housecleaning time to get 
out the deep dirt, and it was the only thing 
that would take up the pine needles at 
Christmas time’—a fairly good tribute 
to the surface dirt and embedded dirt 
efficiency of that particular machine. 
And yet undoubtedly this housekeeper 
honestly believes her criticism just. But 
no vacuum cleaner is spectacular in the 
actual service of daily or weekly use. And 
a single cleaning must be protracted and 


laborsome indeed to accomplish actual 
66 


cleaning. Like most things in life, it is the 
constant ‘‘keeping at it” that tells in the 
final outcome of success or failure. 

Thus, when one purchaser, after a year’s 
use of her machine, remarks, ‘‘I find the 
cleaner brush is less dirty now and easier 
to keep clean, now that my rugs are 
thoroughly clean,” she has sent you all a 
bit of untold help. Do not expect one 
cleaning to clean rugs that have been 
untouched by a vacuum cleaner or cleaned 
only occasionally, for it can not be done 
without undue labor on the part of both 
machine and user. Instead, look for con- 
stantly lessened work in the strenuous 
‘“‘make-clean”’ periods; look for longer life 
to your rugs and cleaner and more sanitary 
floors for the children to romp over when 
your cleaner has been in daily or weekly 
use for six months or more. 

Of these five hundred and fifty-four 
answers five letters indicated the use of 
machines untested or disapproved after 
test by Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 
and these letters, of course, are discounted 
in our report to you. It is enough to say 
that in every case of the disapproved 
machine there was utter dissatisfaction 
expressed with that machine. One hun- 
dred and seventy-seven letters indicated 
that some one of the approved motor- 
driven brush type machines was in use in 
their homes, while three hundred and 
seventy-two indicated that some one of 
the approved portable air type was in use. 
The balance of answers were scattering and 
covered long experience with the same 
machine (ten years or more) of the semi- 
portable and installed types. As is natural 
to expect, the machines of both types 
having the largest number of users were 
those machines upon which the man- 
ufacturers have devoted most effort 
towards publicity, distribution, and ade- 
quate. servicing. 
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The average time of use, aside from 
the scattering few already mentioned, is 
comparatively short — three years. It 
indicates that the later models of the 
manufacturer are in the hands of these 
particular users. No other household 
machine has shown greater improvement 
in recent years in refinement of design 
that makes for convenience of use than 
the vacuum cleaner, so be sure to look 
into the merits of the newest machine 
of the make you have, provided it has 
proved a satisfactory cleaning servant, 
when you decide to reinvest. 

This question of time, however, seemed 
to have a very important bearing upon the 
reported cleaning power of the machine, 
and therefore deserves more than this 
passing word. Thus I found that up to 
six months there was a unanimous vote of 
satisfactory cleaning power irrespective 
of the make of the machine, and upon both 
the surface lint and thread and the deeper 
embedded dirt. From that period on, 
however, the comment on this cleaning 
ability varied to some extent. Thus, “It 
does not’ clean so well as when new.” 
The reason is not far to seek, because 
while this housekeeper uses the machine 
daily, she empties the bag only three times 
a week. No vacuum cleaner will give 
you its maximum efficiency unless the 
bag is emptied after each use. That is, 
if such use is a thorough, every-room-in- 
the-house variety. Moreover, this same 
user oils the machine only occasionally, at 
periods too far apart to be actually mem- 
orized. She has two very good reasons, 
then, for her machine’s gradually lessening 
in its efficiency. 

With every complaint of lack of clean- 
ing efficiency I found it to be true that 
either the dust bag was neglected or the 
motor was not oiled. _ As one user expressed 
it: “I do not oil the motor.as often as I 





should. In fact, I wait until it will hardly 
run any longer.” - 

But the different results obtained by 
the same make of machine have the most 
illuminating lesson for us in the bearing 
that care may have upon the machine and 
its use. Thus, of three identical machines, 
in the one case it is reported: ‘“T empty the 
bag once a week or sometimes more oiten. 
I oil the motor once a week, It cleans 
satisfactorily except as in No. 7, that it 
takes up few threads and not all lint. It 
takes up embedded dirt, because I find 
sand, pebbles and sharp grit in the bag. 
This is a mining district, and my husband, 
a mining man, carries much of the mine 
dirt into the house.””. Another woman re- 
ports of this identical cleaner: ‘*I use it 
daily. I empty it three times a week, and 
[oil it every three weeks. It could not do 
better work. I havea dog, and my vacuum 
cleaner therefore does double the amount 
of work.” Here is another interesting 
vote on the same cleaner. ‘I use it daily. 
I empty the bag weekly. I oil the motor 
monthly. It removes surface dirt, lint, 
and threads fairly well.” Her answer 
“ves” to the question, “Does it remove 
embedded dirt?” is qualified by “‘ Not all.” 
She further states that Ranger, Texas, is 
so very dusty and sandy that the cleaner 
does not take up all the grit under the 
carpets, but her last comment is the most 
illuminating of all. *‘ This grit is under an 
old rug, one that was very dirty, and it is 
not under the new ones!” 

The lesson from these three experiences, 
it seems to me, must be a lesson of intelli- 
gent use. Are you using your cleaner often 
enough for the particular cleaning problem 
that vour locality brings you? Are you 
emptying the bag often enough to prevent 
any possibility of overworking the machine 
in the first place, and in the second place 
discharging dust through the 
dust bag. Finally, are you keep- 
ing the working parts of your 
machine in well-oiled condi- 
tion? After all, a vacuum 
cleaner is no different from an 
automobile. The latter may 
come back from its servicing at 
the garage tuned up to take any 
hill on “high.” It remains for 
the owner of that automobile to 
maintain it in its prime condition. 

The special uses outlined in + 
the P. S. of a Portland, Oregon, 
housekeeper have an_ interest. 4 
Thus: “I like the vacuum cleaner :3 
lor removing fine glass from s 
floors and rugs in case of accident Mey 
—tor we have small children. 
Also for spilled sugar, coffee, or 
dry matter on the kitchen lin- 
oleum. Also for rolls of dust 
collecting under beds when the 
Windows are open and lint blow- 
ing. Also for dust on bare floors, 
waxed surfaces, around the edges’ 
ol rugs. I have tried my cleaner 
on Navajos, Oriental rugs, Wil- 
ton, Wilton Velvet, and some 
American imitations of Orientals, | 
and I find it satisfactory for all, be 
though, of course, it cleans some 
more quickly than others, and 
the gardener frequently takes our 
Tugs out on the grass for a 
Special airing. Perhaps glass and 
kitchen crumbs are not good for 
the cleaner, but I think the loss is 








so small that it is more than compensated 
for in the good done.” 

Another unanimous answer covers the 
dusting. With one breath these house- 
keepers tell you it has lessened, sometimes 
practically removed, the annoying task of 
collecting the dry dust. A majority of the 
users dust before using the vacuum cleaner, 
with the idea that any dust that may be 
scattered will fall-to the floor and can best 
be cared for by the vacuum cleaner. One 
woman gives you her method as follows: 
“T find it removes lint, thread, and dog 
hairs if operated wisely. Adjust to posi- 
tion for use on the rugs, and at the be- 
ginning of the return stroke tilt back a 
bit from the floor for just a second. Con- 
stant use keeps my rugs free from sand and 
grit. One cleaning does not do the work. 
Dusting is not so essential as it used to be 
under the older cleaning methods, and 
the rugs being clean through to the floor, 
the children can romp without raising 
any dust.” 

Most of these users have been com- 
paratively free from the necessity of re- 
pairs. Only a handful, indeed, have 
needed any repairs at all. Where these are 
promptly made, complete satisfaction is 
expressed. A delay in servicing is more 
irritating than high charges. But in order 
to avoid delay there is a tendency on the 
part of housekeepers to let any clever 
mechanic mend the machine. This is as 
risky as to tinker with an automobile un- 
less vou know the automobile. Go as 
directly to the manufacturer through his 
properly accredited servicing dealer as it is 
possible for you to go. 

This whole subject of mechanical care 
and repair of your vacuum cleaner is so 
important that I am asking the Consulting 
Engineer of Good HousEKEErING INSTI- 
TUTE, Mr. G. W. Alder, to write you a spe- 


BULLETINS 


AVE you procured your copies 

of these Institute publications? 
They will help you in the purchase 
of labor-saving equipment and also 
teach you how to use it most efh- 
ciently. A copy of any one of them 
will be sent to you postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the price in stamps. 


The First Kitchen Outfitted... 15¢ 
Canning by Safe Methods..... I5¢ 
Washing Without Boiling...... 15¢ 
Fireless Cookery......... oo 


Cooking by Temperature..... 10c 
Menu Building by Calories.... 6c 
Quarterly Bulletins, descriptive of 
the appliances tested and approved 
each quarter: 
No. 11—July to October 1920 I0c 
Complete set of 11 bulletins 
descriptive of devices ap- 
proved from January 1918 
to October 1920... ......... 83¢ 
Cloth-Covered -Spring-Back Binder 
for Your Bulletins..........$1.00 
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cial message covering this phase of the 
subject. In conclusion let me urge you, 
as these five hundred and fifty-four letters 
urge you, to adopt the vacuum cleaning 
method in your household, but to adopt 
it only with care for the machine and an 
intelligent use that will repay you in a wise 
investment, yielding the long period of 
service every well-made vacuum cleaner 
will give. 


The Right Care for Your Cleaner 


Regardless of the type or make of your 
vacuum cleaner, if you wish it to be long- 
lived and work at maximum efficiency, you 
must keep it clean and lubricate it prop- 
erly. The cleaning efficiency of the 
straight air or so-called ‘‘ vacuum”’ cleaner 
is absolutely dependent on the volume of 
air passing through it and on the velocity 
of this air. Anything that impedes the 
passage of the air will decrease the effi- 
ciency. For this reason it is essential 
that you remove threads and lint from the 
nozzle brush regularly, and above all, that 
you empty and clean the bag frequently 
and thoroughly. The bag is just as much 
a part of the air passage system as the 
floor nozzle or the fan chamber. In fact, 
every bit of air that goes into the nozzle 
must come out through the bag. The 
bag simply acts as a strainer or filter 
retaining the dust and dirt and permitting 
the air to pass through. Empty the bag 
each time you use the cleaner. Do not 
permit wads of dirt to accumulate and 
stop up the entrance to the bag. In addi- 
tion to emptying the bag, it is necessary 
to clean it thoroughly by turning it inside 
out and brushing with a whisk broom or 
other suitable brush, which, of course, 
should be done outdoors. Cleaning the 
bag in this way frees the pores of the fabric 
of dust and dirt particles and permits a 
freer passage of the air. This 
cleaning is next in importance to 
emptying the bag and should not 
be neglected. The ability of the 
so-called “‘suction sweeper’”’ with 
: motor-driven brush to pick up 
ee dust and dirt is also dependent 
on the free passage of air through 
the bag, so that what has been 
said about cleaning the brush and 
1 the bag of the straight air ma- 
machine applies just as forcibly 
to the suction sweeper. 


i In many cleaners the motor 
3 makes about 10,000 revolutions 
i per minute, and with the usual 


be 


four-inch diameter fan, the fan 


i tips move at a speed closely ap- 
: proaching two miles per minute. 
| When you compare this speed 
i with other speeds that you are 
s 


tt. 


ia 
S 
familiar with, you will, no doubt, 
will better realize why it is 
hard on the cleaner when you 
permit heavy, hard objects such 
as nails, tacks, etc., to get into 
the nozzle. Further, if hard, 
sharp particles are carried into 
the bag they will cut the fabric, 
and dust and dirt will leak 
through the small cuts. 
Naturally everybody is famil- 
| jar with the fact that if we rub 
two materials together hard 
enough and long enough, heat 
will be generated, and either or 
i both of (Continued on page 143) 
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be astounded, but perhaps you 
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T WAS because of the violet that Jen 
went to the window when she did, 
just in time to hear the plash and 
suck of Doll’s hoofs over the wet 

stones in the sharp-pitched lane, as she 
and Joe and the cart rattled down to the 
Mayfield Road. Joe never looked back. 
Just sat hunched forward with his shoulders 
sagging, his neck out-thrust, his eyes 
straight ahead—the way he did. Only 
turned his head once and that at the foot 
of the hill where he must have seen Abby 
Case coming on foot. He jerked his head 
and lifted his whip in curt salutation, but 
he didn’t check the pace any. The yellow 
mud and melting snow on the wheels 
must have caught Abby’s dress in a fine, 
annoying spatter. You could catch her 
gesture of impatience, her quick stop and 
downward, imprecating glance at Joe’s 
heedless, impolite back before she turned 
and came on. 

The significance of it came to Jen in a 
single shamed pang. If Joe wouldn’t do 
like that! Let people know so plain when 
he was angered. If he had more courtesy, 
kindliness, for his own sake. The pang 
turned to a half-stifled sigh, and there 
being plenty of time to welcome Abby 
before she had toiled to the top of the lane, 
Jen attended to the violet. It was an 
absurd violet. Absurd to accord it such 
tender ministrance anyway. To set it, 
a lone, wizened, blanched specimen of its 
kind, in the tin cup with the bit of yellow- 
green lichen and the twig of wintergreen 
with last year’s berries still clinging. But 
it was not an ordinary violet. Something 
very special. The first violet of spring. 
Jacky had found it down near the water- 
trough on the south bank near the place 
where the cresses grew, and although the 
valley before Jen’s eyes still wore patches 
of rotting, lace-like snow, and the whole 
sky wore layers of blustery March blues 
and cold gray-purples. and though you 
knew by the canons of the past that there 
would quite likely be more snow, yet the 
veil before spring’s face was growing 
thinner. You heard it in the running 
thaw coming down off the hills in little 
ecstatic gurgles. The frost was coming 
out of the ground; it lay melting in little 
pellucid rivulets in wheel-rut and _ gully. 
There were buds here and there on the 
shad-trees, and minute, fuzzy, gray 
bunches that curled and clung to the 
twigs of alder and willow. Where the sun 
shone, there was a sweet languor, a hint of 
perfume in the air, and on top of it all 
Jacky had brought in his spring bou- 


quet. 
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T#ec Matter Vaitey 


Mary Brecht 


Iklustrated by 


Oscar Ff. Scihmiidt 


HE seemed to be going down a 

steep incline toward a dark vale 
that lay between great, bleak, high 
peaks. The whole path ahead lay in 
a thick obscurity of shadow, but a 
piercing winu came out of it, and a 
sense of horror crept on her. She 
wished to turn away, but some un- 
seen force drove her on, and just at 
the dark opening between the rocks a 
woman met her—a woman of vague, 
indistinct shape, in soft, gray gar- 
ments. Her face was veiled, but Jen 
realized it was a face that had known 
much suffering. ‘This is the bitter 
valley,’”’ she said. ‘“‘Many women 
must walk it, but they come pres- 
ently to the end if they carry this 
lamp.’”—So many women need it, 
the lamp that was put into Jen’s 
hand at the opening of the valley. 
So many women find the dark valley 
when the sunlight of the love that 
was theirs goes out. To all of them, 
as to Jen, is given the answer. The 
valley presently comes to an end, if 
they will but carry the lamp. Mary 
Brecht Pulver has an inspired mes- 
sage for all who walk in loneliness 


So Jen, with that little touch of tender- 
ness and expectancy that spring wakens in 
every one, got the cup and set the violet 
here on the window-sill right where a 
broad lattice of sunlight crawled over the 
sill, right in the lee of her blue hyacinths. 
There was one she saw that was all ready 
to bud—a flash of bluish purple stealing 
out through the green. 

““Spring’s here,” she said aloud, and 
something in the very sound of her words 
took part of her heartache away. 

Spring was like that. It came down 
on the winter of your. moods, of your life, 
your problems, your vexations, and took 
away the disappointments. It beckoned, 
it promised—yes, it fulfilled, even here on 
a hill-pitched little farm behind the 
world—perched on a slope, remote from 
men and their affairs. At least, remote 
from their attention. The world of men 
was not so far itself from the eye here, for 
Jen’s vision could range far down over the 
shoulders of the hills over an interweaving 
of narrow roads, screened here and there 
by patches of bare trees, to the dis- 
tant hamlet of Mayfield. Any clear day 
you could see the white finger of its 
church spire inviting the eye heavenward— 
sometimes, Jen had fancied in lonely 
moments, beckoning to herself. ‘‘ Most’s 
high up here as God must be,” she had 
thought sometimes when her gaze had 
measured the intervening spaces of hill 




















































Pulver 


and valley lost under the austere seal of 
winter. 

But today she did not think of the 
church, nor of the red brick high school 
where at rare intervals she and Joe diove 
to a lyceum or a lecture in summer, or of 
the general store, or of the stone mill with 
its picturesque old wheel, or of Mrs, 
Squire Peter’s yellow mansion with a glass 
conservatory of queer flora, rubber plants 
and oleanders—exotic treasures beyond the 
capacity of a farm wife. 

Not of these things she thought at all, 
for lifting her eyes from the little har- 
binger of spring she had placed in the sun, 
she saw something equally authentic. 
A bluebird was weaving in and out among 
the tall elms in the lane—a little, jewel- 
like fragment the color of her violet—of 
her budding hyacinth. “Blue,” she said, 
“the color o’ the spring”—and suddenly, 
with one of those apparently inconsequent 
changes of mood a lonely woman knows, 
Jen crumpled down against the window 
frame and began to cry softly. With little, 
shaken, miserable sobs she yielded herself 
to her unhappiness, reliving again the 
last ten minutes before Joe had gone away. 

It was her thirty-fifth birthday today. 
It had been on the tip of her tongue to 
remind Joe, but she had not. Joe was not 
a man to be reminded lightly of forgotten 
things. And these last days Jen had 
hesitated more than .ever. There was 
something, some tension between herself 
and Joe lately, that gave her a watchful, 
half-expectant sense of approaching ca- 
lamity whose shapes he wilfully refused to 
recognize. It was this that kept her from 
uttering her reminder, that had added to 
her forlorn sense of her growing unimpor- 
tance and futility. 

Joe was going to town, he said. He 
would stay for a political meeting that 
afternoon, he announced. He had added 
with the curt, half-glancing-away manner 
he used so often lately, that he’d likely 
stay over for supper and the evening. 
There might be “something” down in the 
town. But he left the question of the 
“something” almost immediately—with 
almost suspicious haste, it occurred to 
Jen—and referred to the political meeting. 
He told her curtly there was some talk of 
his running for assessor. "I'would be all 
right, too. Time enough they did some- 
thing. The way he’d helped ’em last fall. 
Worked for old Reuben Hastings and 
Squire Peters’ gang. He had _blustered 
and sworn a little over it, clumping in an 
out of their bedroom. 

He had been more particular in his 





B ipsay turned her shadow-circled eyes out on the slope of March-rimed fields that had hemmed 
in her life so many years. And she told Joe then that she could not set him free. She had 
thought it all over ard had changed her mind. Joe came up closer, lean, infuriate. “Changed 
your mind! S’posen I say it’s too late. S’posen I say you got to—that I’ll make you?” 
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dressing than she had seen him in some 
time. Bathing and _ shaving himself. 
Freshening up with a clean collar and his 
best tie. More like going down to an 
entertainment or on their infrequent trips 
to church. There had been a suggestion 
of bruskness, of impatience, anxiety to 
get away, more than was common in his 
manner toward her. She had held back 
her words, her suggestion. She had 
stood in the doorway, watching him 
silently. It must have oppressed him. 
He had jerked up his head impatiently at 
her. 

“Well,” he asked, “what’s eatin’ you, 
anyway? I got the butter an’ eggs, all 
right—an’ the us’l thousand an’ one 
things to ’tend to. You got the whole darn 
list of stuff you always have for Snedeker 
to put up. Seems like a man can’t stir a 
foot to town without he’s loaded like a 
camel.” 

She had wanted to remind him he had 
done no erand in a fortnight, though he 
had gone frequently to town, but her 
sense of oppression, of tension, intervened. 

“Joe,” she had begun timidly— She 
wanted to say, “It’s my birthday, Joe— 
and if I could fix it to go along with you— 
I haven’t been down in two months—just 
something a little special.” The words 
impetuously mounted to her lips, had 
nearly spoken themselves. But she said 
instead, “I was just wonderin’ what like 
0’ new spring hats Miss Davis’ll have in.” 

“Spring hats!” Joe had burst out at her. 
“Who wants a spring hat in the middle 
o’ the winter?” 


“Winter’s goin’,” 


said, “‘an’ I’ve 
It hasn’t 


she 


wore my old straw three years. 
got a bit of style to it.” 


been almost 


“Style to it.” Joe had 
rough 


facetious, good-humored in_ his 
irony. ‘An’ who needs style 

up here on this hill? Not you. 
Why, you got about as much 
style to you as a lath of wood 
anyhow.” 

She had felt something 

queer and cool touch her 
heart—something almost tan- 
gible tighten and squeeze it. 
She had said nothing, but 
stepped aside to let Joe pass. 
After all, he was perhaps 
right. And thirty-five was 
getting along. An old woman 
with no need of things. Joe 
had gone blustering, pushing 
chairs aside through the room. 
He had forgotten his gibe a 
moment later—had boiled in- 
to an acute vexation as was 
his fashion at some trivial, ob- 
truding incident. Had sworn 
at things in general. 

It occurred to her that 
though she was growing old, 

Joe was not. Joe was only 
thirty-seven. A tall, lean, 
well-built man, with a tanned, 
lean, saturnine face, a well- 
shaped nose and chin, quick- 
glancing, choleric, gray eyes 
under thick,  beautifully- 
drawn black brows. In spite 
of his thunder-clouds, Joe was 
good-looking in a sullen, 
black-browed way. Women 
always looked at Joe— This 
was the thought that stole 
lately like a swift-flitting 


The Bitter Valley 


shadow across Jen’s mind, when she 
thought of Joe’s going to town so much. 

For Joe was not always temperish and 
irritable. She knew he had a quick, sharp 
laugh, a ready jest—though it was a broad 
one—for a person he liked. Mrs. Felton 
down at the tavern last year had teased 
him once in her hearing—a certain silly, 
young girl in the town, Jessy Cooper. Joe 
had been scornful about it, and Jen herself 
had laughed at the time, but when she 
remembered this today, the little shadow 
of a thought had for a moment burned 
into an agonizing prescience. Then Jen 
drove out the thought. She had asked Joe 
when he would be back. 


“Didn’t you hear me say I’d stay over? 
I'll be back when I’m back,” he had 
answered curtly and a moment later had 
stamped over the little porch, had climbed 
up behind Doll—had driven off with g 
swirl and bang—had jerked by old Abby 
Case with an indifferent flirt of muddy 
wheel. 

And now he was gone. And Jen was 
left to her sky pageant, her bleak trees, 
her distant, aloof village. 

There was no living sign before her eyes 
—only the inconsequent flutter of a blue- 
bird, a symbol of freshness, of happiness, 
that had unlocked an emotional floodgate 
for her—and the (Continued on page 152) 


“Everybody knows Joe’s car- 
ryin’ on ’bout that new Miss 
Healy,” said Abby. “It’s a 
lie,” said Jen coldly, a scarlet 
spot springing into each cheek 
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HEPAREMENT OF COOKERY 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


Mildred 


pea na LA ETE TE OIE SS 
We Are Ready at All Ti 
: e re Keady at zmes 1 
t to assist you with your cookery problems. Will you not make use of 

i this tested service which the Department of Cookery gladly extends to you? 

‘ [In the well-equipped laboratory kitchen of Goop HousExkEEPING INSTITUTE, 
i at 105 West 39th Street, New York City, a staff of trained workers is € 


for your use. 


freely. 


All illustrations specially posed in 
the Institute are photographed by 
the Bradley & Merrill Studios 


ITH the present shortage of 
domestic labor and the in- 
creasingly high prices, many 
women recently drafted into 

housework find themselves punching the 
time-clock im the kitchen with the regu- 
larity of a werker in 2” “fice or factory. 
But the woman who werks in the kitchen 
works alone. There is not the interest or 
the spur of association with other workers 


at the same task. The work in the other* 


part of the house accumulates with alarm- 
ing rapidity, and unswept rooms, cloudy 
windows, and dusty furniture ~ssume an 
Importance all out of proportion to their 
usefulness as mere adjuncts to a comfort- 
able and well-run home. The result is a 
Weariness of body, mind, and nerves, 
which is, to say the least, discouraging. 

A little careful planning beforehand, and 
a system by which the work is carried out, 
will give leisure hours for rest or recreation. 
It is hard to make rules or even sugges- 
tions to cover individual cases, for each 
household has its own problems which 
must be thoughtfully worked out, but a 
few general hints may show in what 
direction the remedy lies. 

The day, of course, begins with break- 
fast. Few families now serve much besides 
the usual fruit or cereal, hot bread or toast, 
and perhaps eggs or bacon. Much of the 
breakfast preparation can take place the 
night before without encroaching on the 
leisure of the evening to any great extent. 
Any of the cooked cereals may be prepared 
in the dosble-boiler either while getting 





busily testing, retesting, and standardizing recipes that they may be safe 
More than that, we are constantly performing research 
‘ experiments and evolving new methods, that you may accomplish good 
cookery at a cost of less money, less time, or less labor. 
We have proved our results to be practical, workable, and helpful 






Punching the Kitchen Time-Clock 


By Hester Conklin and Pauline Partridge 


Thirty-Minute Dinner 


Broiled Lamb Chops Mashed Potatoes 
Peas Lettuce Salad 
Orange Jelly with Whipped Cream 


Forty-Five Minute Dinner 
Pork Tenderloin in Brown Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Apple Sauce or Fried Apples 
Green Pepper and Raisin Salad 
French Dressing 
Baked Rice Pudding 


One-Hour Dinner 
Beef Loaf with Brown Gravy 
Baked Potatoes Scalloped Tomatoes 
Celery and Cheese Salad 
Cottage Pudding with Chocolate Sauce 


Hour-and-a-Half Dinner 
Veal Stew Steamed Rice 
Tomato Salad with Mayonnaise 
Pineapple Pie 


Two-Hour Dinner 
Fricassee of Chicken Steamed Dumplings 
String-Beans Mashed Potatoes 
Molded Spinach Salad _ French Dressing 
Frozen Strawberry Mousse or Sherbet 


Maddocks, Director 


Use these pages 





The Institute has tested and rec- 
ommends this schedule plan for 
your daily housekeeping duties 





dinner or directly after, and is the work 
of only a few moments. Have the water 
boiling in both containers, stir in the 
rolled oats, cream of wheat, barley, or 
other cereal into the upper container, 
place in the lower section, turn out the 
fire, and leave until morning. If the fire is 
lighted upon arising, the cereal will be 
well and thoroughly cooked by the time it 
is served. Coffee may be measured and 
placed in either coffee-pot or percolator; 
if the latter is used, the water may be put 
in the lower section. 

Setting the table the night before will 
save time in the morning. Doilies are not 
only more appropriate for the breakfast 
hour, but more attractive as well, and 
with these the arrangement of the table 
takes a very short time. To make the 
toast and fry eggs or bacon can not 
possibly consume over a few minutes. 

If the rising hour is seven o'clock, the 
time-clock may be punched in, then, at 
seven-thirty, and out by eight-thirty. It is 
well to vary housework as much as pos- 
sible, for monotony seems to be the gravest 
charge on which it is arraigned, so when 
the breakfast work is over, beds should be 
made and dusting done, followed by the 
planning and ordering for the day. In the 
usual family, on an ordinary day, this 
should not take more than an hour and a 
quarter, so at the latest we again punch 
the time-clock at a quarter before ten. 
At this time the vegetables may be pre- 
pared for the evening dinner and the 
dessert made, and if the order has been 
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Plan your menu well! Above 
are the necessary materials for 
preparing the one-hour dinner 





given to the vegetable man as 
soon as breakfast is over, it 
should not be necessary to order 
a day inadvance. If, however, 
the vegetables are not obtain- 
able until later in the day, 
the dessert can be made and: 
the vegetables left until after 
luncheon. 

Dinner should be planned 
with reference to the dish whose prepara- 
tion takes the greatest length of time. 
When there are chops or a steak to be 
broiled, it is well to select vegetables that 
cook quickly on top of the stove and to 
prepare in the morning a dessert which may 
be served cold and a salad with a French 
dressing which may be mixed at the table 
if desired. If a roast is the main dish, then 
a scalloped vegetable, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, or baked or browned potatoes may 
accompany it, and a hot pudding or a pie 
which can be baked at the same time may 
be served for dessert. 

It is always well to consider, in the prep- 
aration of any meal, the length of time it 
takes to cook each dish, and plan a dinner 
of which all parts will reach completion at 
about the same time, thus avoiding the 
necessity for remaining indoors while one 
vegetable, or a stew, or a steamed dessert 
is on the stove. If anything of this kind is 
planned, serve it all on the same night and 
at a time when a rainy day or some other 
duty necessitates an afternoon at home. 
There is now half or three-quarters of an 
hour in which to read the morning paper, 
write a letter, finish that magazine begun 
the night before, or exchange a few words 
with the neighbor across the way before it 
is time to prepare luncheon. 

This should be a simple but 
nourishing meal and may consist of a 
hot cream soup or chowder, which is 
easily and quickly made, a salad, 
and some stewed fruit for dessert; 
or if you wish, creamed fish, a hot 
bread which does not take over 
fifteen minutes in preparation, and a 
green salad with French dressing 
which contains a little cheese to give 
‘dded nourishment. There may be 
meat left from dinner of the previous 
night, which can be converted into a 
soufflé or a scalloped dish, or simply 
sliced and served cold. Potato Salad 
with boiled dressing, which may be 
made in a large quantity as it will 
keep for some time, is a substantial 
addition, well liked and easily made. 


Hot cocoa is an excellent noontime 
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beverage, nourishing and delicious. To 
make it perfectly digestible, let the cocoa 
cook in the double-boiler while the re- 
mainder of the luncheon is in preparation. 
None of these luncheons takes over a half- 
hour for preparation. 

If the kitchen time-clock is punched in 
at eleven-thirty, luncheon should be 
ready to serve at noon, and even lingering 
a bit over the luncheon table, the dishes 
would probably be finished by one-fitteen 
o'clock. If the vegetables did not arrive 
in time to be prepared in the morning, this 
is the time to get them ready for dinner, 
and after the greater part of the day’s 
work is done, a half-hour should be al- 
lowed for putting the kitchen in order. 

The time-clock can be punched out by 
half-past two in the afternoon at the latest, 
with the dessert made and the vegetables 
ready to put on the stove to cook for 
dinner. Half an hour should be sufficient 
to complete the preparation of a dinner 
where the meat is broiled or fried. If a 
stew or roast has been allowed to cook for 
an hour in the morning, an hour of addi- 
tional cooking will suffice, and if the re- 
mainder of the dinner has been selected 
with the meat as a measure of time, no 
greater allowance is necessary. The table 
may be laid while the dinner is cooking. If 
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Save time! Make the beef loaf, 
and wash the lettuce, celery, 
and potatoes in the morning 


the dishes are washed in the 
morning instead of at night, as 
some housewives prefer, that 
would encroach upon the leisure 
hour in the morning but would 
leave the evening free. 

Heavy cleaning and laun- 
dry work are generally done 
by outside help, so that it is 
not necessary to include them 

in planning the day Even with consider- 
able lengthening of the hours given here, 
the home worker will still find herself well 
inside the eight-hour schedule of the office, 
shop, or factory. 

The menus which are included in this 
article may assist you in outlining a plan 
which will systematize and_ gradually 
reduce the hours the kitchen time-clock 
records. 

Much can be done in the morning to- 
ward preparing any of these menus. With 
the Thirty-Minute Dinner the Orange 
Jelly can be made and molded, the pota- 
toes pared and covered with cold water, the 
lettuce washed and put in a cheese-cloth 
bag, and the peas prepared, all being 
placed in the refrigerator. 

With the Forty-five-Minute Dinner the 
apple sauce can be made, the potatoes 
carefully washed, the lettuce washed and 
put in a cheese-cloth bag, and the rice 
pudding prepared and poured into the 
pudding-dish, cooked rice being used as 
the basis. The Green Pepper and Raisin 
Salad, may also be made at this time, using 
the following recipe: Remove the stem ends 
and seeds from three medium-sized green 
peppers; chop the peppers fine but do not 
put through the food-chopper. Mix with 
three-fourths cupful of seedless raisins cut 
in half, and serve on lettuce with 
French Dressing. 

With the One-Hour Dinner, “the 
illustrations cn this page suggest the 
} way to save t me in preparing it. 

For the Hour-and-a-Half Dinner 
the desired vegetables for the veal 
stew, whether carrots, turnips, 
onions, peas, or lima beans, can be 
prepared in the morning. Make 
the mayonnaise, wash the lettuce, 
and place in the refrigerator. Make 
the pineapple pie. In cooking, the 
rice is steamed over the stew. 

For the Two-Hour Dinner clean 
the chicken in the morning, likewise 
prepare the string-beans and pare 
the potatoes, covering both with 
cold water. Steam and mold the 
spinach, wash the lettuce. 
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Messer 


By Florence 





HAVE always thought the 

fruit salad a particularly useful 

dish, for it not only gives one 

a change from the ordinary 
pudding or pie, but affords a dis- 
tinctive dessert course. Dessert is 
surely the place for the fruit salad, 
which, with its accompaniments of 
browned crackers and cheese, may 
deliciously and substantially close 
any repast, whether simple or 
elaborate. 

Prune Salad is both simple, nu- 
tritious, and delicious. Soak over- 
night, cook until tender, and pit one- 
half pound of large prunes, taking 
care not to break them. Fill the cavities 
with English walnuts, using one-fourth of 
a nut for each prune. Lay the desired 
number of prunes, either three or four, 
in nests of shredded lettuce or white 
lettuce leaves. Top with mayonnaise and 
serve very cold with browned crackers and 
cream cheese. This salad may be varied 
by filling the prunes with rolls of the 
cream or Neufchatel cheese instead of 
the nuts. 

Jane’s Orange Jelly Salad is particu- 
larly attractive. Prepare one quart of 
orange jelly, using one cupful of cold 
water, two cupfuls of hot water, one-half 
cupful of orange juice, the juice of one 
lemon, one-half cupful of sugar, and two 
tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin. Fill 
a ring mold half full of this mixture and 
let stand in the refrigerator until it begins 
to thicken. Meanwhile, soften a small 
package of cream or Neufchatel cheese 
with a little cream or top milk and form 
into tiny balls. When the jelly in the 
mold has begun to set, arrange these balls 
of cheese at regular intervals in the mold. 
Add the rest of the gelatin mixture and 
set_on the ice until perfectly stiff. 
When ready to use, unmold on a bed of 
lettuce. Fill the center and garnish the 


outside of the mold with white California 
cherries, the pits of which have been re- 
moved and replaced with filberts or hazel 
















Louisa’s Bartlett Pear Salad is delicious when made with home-canned fruit 
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Tested in Good Housekeeping Institute 





Jane’s Orange Jelly Salad on crisp lettuce 


nuts. Dress with mayonnaise and serve at 
once, very cold, with browned crackers. 
Louisa’s Bartlett Pear Salad. Either 
home-canned or commercially canned 
pears of the Bartlett variety should be 
used for this salad. If home-canned pears 
are used, it is weil, when canning them for 
salads, to use less sugar than for pear 
sauce. Arrange the halved pears, rounded 
side up, on white lettuce leaves, using 
individual plates. Place a cube of tart 
jelly in the core cavity of each halved 
pear. Then “frost” each half with cream 
cheese which has been moistened with 
enough cream to enable it to be spread 
smoothly. Serve with mayonnaise dress- 
ing. If the knife used for spreading the 
‘‘frosting’’ is occasionally dipped in boil- 
ing water, the process will be much simpler. 
Cherry and Cheese Salad. For this use 
the large, black canned cherries. Remove 
the stones from the cherries and replace 
with the following mixture made into tiny 
balls: one small cream cheese, one-fourth 
cupful of cream or top milk, one-half cup- 
ful of walnuts chopped fine, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt, and.a dash of paprika. 
Chill the cherries thoroughly before filling, 
and serve on white lettuce leaves garnished 
with mayonnaise. Serve with buttered, 
hot, unsalted, whole wheat crackers. 
White Cherry Salad. Use the large, 
canned California cherries and very white 
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Icttuce. Remove the cherry pits and 
replace with filberts or hazel nuts. 
Lay as many cherries as desired in 
nests of lettuce, top with mayon- 
naise dressing, and serve very cold. 
Be sure that your family or guests 
understand the substitution of the 
nuts for the stones, or you will very 
likely see them unostentatiously 
removed. 

Concordia Pineapple Salad. Lay 
slices of canned Hawaiian pine- 
apple on crisp lettuce on the re- 
quired number of individual salad 
plates. Fill the cavity of each slice 
of pineapple with finely diced cu- 
cumber moistened with highly seasoned 
mayonnaise in the proportion of one cup- 
ful of diced cucumber to one-fourth cupful 
of mayonnaise. Cross two narrow strips 
of red or green sweet pepper over the 
center of each slice of pineapple. Serve 
with more mayennaise dressing. 

Margaret’s Salad Mousse. Combine 
lightly one cupful of stiff mayonnaise and 
three cupfuls of stiffly whipped cream. 
Dissolve one teaspoonful of granulated 
gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water and stir carefully. Add this to the 
mayonnaise together with one and one- 
half cupfuls of mixed fruit cut in dice; 
pineapple, oranges, pitted cherries, and 
strawberries suggest a possible combina- 
tion. Pack the mixture solidly in a well- 
chilled mold which should be covered with 
buttered paper, buttered side up, and the 
cover to the mold. Bury the mold in 
cracked ice and salt, using one part of salt 
to four parts of ice, and allow to stand 
for four hours. Unmold on crisp lettuce 
leaves and serve with mayonnaise and 
browned crackers. 

Harlequin Salad. Combine equal parts 
of apples, celery, and sweet peppers (red 
and green mixed) cut in the shape and 
size of matches. Toss in mayonnaise 
or boiled dressing at the last minute 
and heap on a bed of lettuce on a salad 


plate. 
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Vary Your Menu with Shrimps 


By Mabel Jewett Crosby 


Evolved in the Institute Laboratory Kitchen 


F the number of recipes using shrimps 
found in standard cook-books may 
be taken as a criterion, it would seem 
that they are not a very popular 

article of food. In spite of this supposi- 
tion, great quantities of raw shrimps, or 
rather prawn, somewhat. larger than 
shrimps but generally sold under the same 
name, have,been coming from Florida all 
winter to be sold in the New York markets. 
These have been very reasonable in price 
and lend themselves to the making of 
many new and different combinations of 
which every housewife should be glad to 
take advantage. Shrimps have a marked 
delicacy of flavor which to some palates is 
superior even to lobster. , 

The body of the shrimp, with the excep- 
tion of the meat of the tail, is thrown 
away as useless. This tail portion appears 
on the market in its raw state, a grayish 
white in color, or in a cooked state, when it 
has turned a pretty pink tint. For can- 
ning, this same portion is shelled and then 
canned in the usual way. Before the can- 
ning, however, it is not customary to re- 
move the intestinal vein which runs the 
entire length of the tail portion. For that 
reason, it is important that this shall be 
done in the preparation of the shrimps for 
the table. It is a fact only too true that 
this often is not done, either through 
ignorance or because it means extra labor. 
The aversion which some people have to 
the eating of shrimps may have started 
from this very lack in preparation. It is 
reasonable to assume that this intestinal 
vein might contain products of a poison- 
ous nature which in turn might be the 
cause of digestive disturbances. 

If the recipe calls for raw or green 
shrimps, first remove the shell from the 
meat and then, with a sharp-pointed veg- 
etable knife, remove the tiny dark vein 
down the center. If cooked shrimps are 
desired, wash the green shrimps well, 
then place them in boiling, salted water 
and boil twenty minutes. Remove the 
shell and viscera in the same manner as 
before. When fresh shrimps are not 
available, the canned ones serve the 
purpose admirably. 
Drain them from the 
liquor and remove 
the intestinal vein 
before they are used 
in the preparation of 
any dish. 

In the recipes 
which follow, the use 
of shrimps has been 
adapted in combina- 
tions the general 
character of which 
may be familiar. 


A sharp- pointed 
knife will completely 


remove the viscera NRK ERE 
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Shrimp Chowder 

Try out in the kettle in which the chow- 
der is to be made, one-fourth cupful of 
diced, fat salt pork. Remove the crispy 
bits and in the fat cook one large onion 
chopped. When the onion is yellow—be 
sure and do not let it burn—add one cup- 
ful of celery cut in half-inch pieces and 
one quart of boiling water. Cook fifteen 
minutes, then add one quart of diced 
potatoes, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one-half 
teaspoonful of celery salt. Let all come 
to a boil and add two cupfuls of raw 
shrimps shelled and prepared for cooking 
as directed above. Cook fifteen min- 
utes longer and add one pint of milk. 
When this again comes to a boil, thicken 
slightly with one tablespoonful each of 
flour and butter cooked together. Pour 
into serving-dishes and sprinkle with pa- 
prika or finely minced parsley. Made in 
this way, this is intended as the main 
dish for any meal. For the soup course 
make it thinner. 


Shrimp Stew 


A milk stew made with oysters is a staple 
dish and one which is a favorite. A simi- 


lar stew made with shrimps is likely to vie 
with the oyster variety for the highest 
position of favor. 

Shell one and one-half pounds of raw 
shrimps, clean them well, and run cold 
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water through them. Without draining 
too thoroughly, place them in the stew 
kettle together with one-third cupful of 
butter or margarin. Add one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and paprika, and 
one-half teaspoonful of celery salt. Simmer 
slowly for fifteen minutes, then add one 
quart of milk. Bring to a boil and thicken 
slightly with one tablespoonful each of 
butter or margarin and flour blended to- 
gether. Add one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley and serve with toasted crackers. 
Creamed Shrimps and Green Pepper 

Shrimps are delicious in creamed com- 
binations. Here is a new one which may 
be served either on crackers or toast or in 
timbale or puff paste cases. 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
add three tablespoonfuls of flour; cook un- 
til bubbling and add gradually two cupfuls 
of milk, stirring constantly. Cook until 
smooth and thick. Season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper. Heat in this white sauce one- 
half cupful of chopped green pepper and 
one and one-half cupfuls of freshly cooked 
or canned shrimps which have been thor- 
oughly cleaned and cut in halves. Serve 
as desired. 


Fried Shrimps 


Fried shrimps are a delicious novelty. 
Purchase the desired quantity of raw 
shrimps; wash, shell, and clean them 
thoroughly. Sprinkle them with salt, 
pepper, and lemon-juice. Let stand fif- 
teen minutes, then dip into beaten egg to 
which two tablespoonfuls of water have 
been added, and next into fine, dried 
bread-crumbs. Fry for three minutes 
in deep fat heated to 360° F. Shrimps 
are very delicate in flavor and have 
not so large a water content as oys- 
ters, and consequently do not need so 
high a temperature for frying. Drain 
on crumpled paper and serve with Sauce 
Tartare, easily made by adding chopped 
pickles, olives, capers, and parsley to 
thick mayonnaise dressing. 

The following ways 
of cooking shrimps 
make excellent 
luncheon: dishes, or 
they may be served 
in smaller quantities 
or in_ individual 
ramekins for the en- 
trée course at dinner. 


Shrimp Fritters 


Make a batter as 
follows: Beat (Con- 
tinued on page 151) 





The market affords 
us shrimps raw, 
cooked, or canned 
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Simple spring flowers—tulips, crocuses, and daffodils—give this wedding table rare charm 


Welcoming the Wedding Guests 


By 


Gabrielle 


Rosiere 


Menus planned in conjunction 


with the Department of Cookery 


HE charming naturalness of the 

smart wedding of today deceives 

by its very simplicity. Under- 

lying all the apparent freedom 
from ceremony are careful planning and 
astute discrimination, which, eliminating 
all unnecessary items however attractive 
in themselves, leave an almost classic 
distinction. 

When the hour of the wedding is decided 
upon, the next consideration is the type 
of hospitality to be offered to one’s friends. 
During the winter months the greater 
number of weddings take place at four 
o'clock in the afternoon and are fellowed 
by a reception. An out-of-town wedding 
is frequently planned for noon and is fol- 
lowed by a wedding breakfast, which may 
be served to four or six guests at small 
tables or buffet as in the afternoon. 

The buffet arrangement will be found 
most successful for a large number of 
guests, or for a smaller number where the 
service is limited, and makes for greater 
sociability than where the guests are 
seated and served more formally. 

For decorations there are all the lovely 
spring flowers to refresh the eye after 
weary winter days, and Easter lilies min- 
gling with violets and white lilacs amid the 
spring green are most charming. A spring 
wedding permits more color than the for- 
mal affairs of the midwinter season, and 
the feathery yellow mimosa, the trailing 
branches of forsythia, and the pastel tints 
of cherry and plum blossoms add a ravish- 
ing touch amid white flowers. 

A wreath of delicately tinted tulips, 
separated by their smaller sister crocuses 
in lemon and violet growing from their 
grassy turf, surrounds the bowl of greenish 


MENUS 


Creamed Sweetbreads 
Nut-Bread Sandwiches — Luncheon Rolls 
Orange Jelly Salad 
Tutti-Frutti Ice-Cream Small Cakes 
Coffee Fruit Punch 

Bonbons 


Creamed Shrimps with Green Peppers 
Brown Bread Sandwiches Rolls 
Harlequin Salad 
Small Cake 


Orangeade 


Pineapple Sherbet 
Coffee 
Bonbons 


mirroring water which graces the center 
of the table for the wedding buffet in the 
illustration. The white Wedgwood can- 
dle holders with golden yellow candles 
emerging from sheaves of daffodils and 
their green sword leaves tied with narrow 
white satin ribbon emphasize the loveliest 
time of the year. 

The same gold and white is seen in the 
service, as only ivory china decorated with 
gold is used; even the bonbon dishes are 
gold decorated, and the only touch of 
gleaming silver is the necessary forks and 
those pieces required for serving the hot 
dishes and the salad. 

Formerly only the snowiest of damask 
might grace the wedding table, but now 
nothing is considered too beautiful or too 
handsome for the bridal days. The buffet 
service belongs distinctly to the reception 
class of social affairs, and the beautiful 


filet lace cloth with filet-edged napkins 
adds much distinction toa beautiful picture. 

April is likely to be a chilly month, 
so it is advisable to plan for at least one 
hot dish in the menu. This may be deli- 
cate, such as creamed sweetbreads or 
creamed shrimps, and the salad of delecta- 
ble fruit type rather than the heavier 
viands of the winter. Whenever shell-fish 
is used, as lobster or shrimp, it is well to 
guard against the combination with rich 
ice-cream, especially if lemonade or any 
acid drink is served. The substitution of 
a refreshing sherbet will solve that diffi- 
culty. 

Luncheon rolls already buttered should 
be served with the sandwiches, as there 
are some who do not care for the luscious 
mixtures between the thin slices, and 
especially at a wedding reception, where 
there are elderly relatives and friends to 
consider, one takes a little more thought 
of these niceties of hospitality. 

The table in the photograph has been 
arranged for a service by four friends of 
two hot dishes and two salads with the 
necessary forks and plates at either side. 
The sandwiches, rolls, and napkins are 
placed within reach of the guests. The 
ices and cakes are either served from an- 
other table or served from the pantry and 
passed on silver trays. Where there are 
not many guests, only one hot dish and 
one salad may be served and the sherbet 
and coffee service replace the others. In 
this arrangement the cakes and bonbons 
are usually placed on the table. The 
adaptability of the buffet service is ene of 
its charms, since it may be arranged to fit 
any occasion, any menu, and any number 
of guests. 
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Typical Cookery from the Northwest 


Washington and Oregon Favorites 






All Recipes are Tested and Approved 


HE state of Washington is known uni- 
versally as “The Home of the Big Red 
Apple,’’ and its slogan, ‘An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away,” has become a 
household prescription throughout the 
country. This recipe is used in making the 
thousands of pies served at the National 
Apple Show, which is held each year. 


Washington Apple Pie 

2054 Total Calories 04 Protein Calories 
14 cupfuls pastry flour 5 to 6 apples 
1% cupful shortening 1 tablespoonful flour 
4 teaspoonful salt 6 tablespoonfuls sugar 
4% teaspoonful baking- 14 teaspoonful cinna- 

owder mon 

ater 1 tablespoonful butter 

Sift together the pastry flour, salt, and 
baking-powder; add the shortening and 
chop lightly till well blended. Moisten to 
a dough with ice-water, adding it gradually 
and cutting it in with a knife. Divide in 
halves and place half on a floured board; 
roll out deftly and line a pie-pan. Thor- 
oughly mix the one -tablespoonful of flour 
with half the sugar and sprinkle evenly in 
the crust. Fill the pan with the apples cut 
in eighths. Mix the rest of the sugar with 
the cinnamon and sprinkle over all. Dot 
with bits of butter; add one tablespoonful 
of water. Wet the edges of the lower 
crust and cover with the top crust in 
which gashes have been cut. Press the 
edges down firmly, sprinkle with cold 
water, and bake forty minutes at 450° F. 
Mrs. H. E. Firth, N. 1328 Belt St., Spokane, Wash. 


Washington Apple Sauce Cake 
4240 Total Calories 153 Protein Calories 


1 cupful sugar 14 teaspoonful cloves 

¥% cupful unsalted short- 2 cupfuls pastry flour 
ening 16 cupful seedless raisins 

1144 cupful unsweetened 1'4 cupful chopped wal- 
apple sauce nuts 

2 teaspoonfuls soda 14 cupful butter 

1% teaspoonfuls salt I cupful powdered sugar 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 1 tablespoonfu! mi'k 

lg teaspoonful nutmeg 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether, add the apple sauce into which the 
soda has been beaten. Then add the flour 
sifted with the salt and spices, reserving a 
little to dust over the raisins and nuts, 
which should be added last. Beat well to- 
gether and turn into a well-greased and 
floured shallow cake-pan. Bake ina 375° F. 
oven for about forty minutes. Ice, when 
cold, with a butter frosting made by blend- 
ing the remaining ingredients. 

Mrs. R. Smith, Box 229, R. 1., Seatile, Wash. 


Because hill upon hill, and field upon 
field, all over Oregon hold up ‘their masses 
of beautiful prune blossoms and scatter 
tons upon tons of purple-skinned fruit, one 
can not be far amiss in saying that recipes 
using prunes are favorites in this state, 

Prune Pudding : 
1891 Total Calories 07 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls dried prunes 1 tablespoonful water 

ls cupful sugar 1 cupful prune juice 

2 egg-yolks ') teaspoonful vanilla 

2 tablespoonfuls corn- ‘9 teaspoonful cinna ron 
starch 2 egg-whites 


1 tablespoonful sugar 
Wash the prunes. Soak overnight in 
cold water, then cook in the same water 
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until tender. Slip out the stones, cut the 
prunes in quarters and measure the prune 
juice. Add to the prunes one-half cupful 
of sugar, the egg-yolks mixed with the 
prune juice and corn-starch, the flavoring, 
and the cinnamon. Cook for ten minutes, 
stirring often. Pour the mixture into a 
greased pudding-dish and spread over the 
top the beaten egg-whites mixed with one 
tablespoonful of sugar. Bake for fifteen 
minutes at 300° F., folding the egg-whites 
into the pudding as they brown. Serve cold 
with whipped cream or a pudding sauce. 

Mrs. Ida R. Scofield, 108 5 N. Church St., Salem, Ore. 


Boiled Oregon Prune Cake 
2811 Total Calories 145 Protein Catories 
114 cup‘uls dried 1 teaspoonful soda 


prunes 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 cupful melted shoiten- !2 teaspoonful nutmeg 
ing 1%4 cupfuls pastry flour 


14 teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
14 cupful prune juice 1 egg white 

Wash the prunes. Soak overnight in 
cold water, pit, and cut to raisin size. Cover 
with boiling water and cook until tender. 
Cream together the sugar and melted 
shortening. Add the egg-yolk, slightly 
beaten. Sift together the dry ingredients 
and add to the mixture alternately with the 
prune juice. Then add the prune pulp, 
vanilla, and last the egg-white beaten stiff. 
pour into a greased and floured loaf-pan, 
and bake at 325° F. for one and one-quarter 
hours. 

Mrs. M. O. Buren, 745 Court St., Salem, Ore. 


34 cupful sugar 
I egg yolk 


This is a great salmon district, too. The 
“Sockeye” salmon of Puget Sound and the 
“Chinook” salmon of Columbia River are 
used largely in the salmon packing industry. 


SPRING DIETARY 


Plenty of the following foods 
served in the daily dietary will 
obviate the necessity of the all- 
too-prevalent “‘spring tonic.”’ 
Canned vegetables and fruits: 

As purees, in salads, creamed, 
etc. 


Fresh green vegetables as they 

appear in market: 
Spinach, dandelions, 

romaine, watercress. 
Served as greens, in salads, 


lettuce, 


souffiéd, soups or in combination 
dishes. 
Fresh fruits: 

Rhubarb, strawberries, pine- 
apple, oranges, grapefruit. 

Raw or cooked. 

Salad dressings: 

Preferably simple olive or vege- 
table oil variety. 
Milk: 

In generous quantities served 
plain, in soups or combinations. 
Supplement these with plenty of 
water and coarse breads to aid in 
waste elimination. 





3010 Total Calories 


Baked Salmon 


5205 Total Calories 
A 6-pound salmon 


1787 Protein Calories 
3 tablespoonfuls chopped 


3 cupfuls stale bread- onion 
crumbs 2 teaspoonfuls minced 
'; cupful melted butter parsley 


or margarin Hot water 


Salt Milk or water 
14 teaspoonful pepper Quartered lemons 
4 cupful chopped celery Parsley 

Clean and wash the salmon carefully, 
Rub salt over and inside the fish. Com. 
bine the bread-crumbs, butter, one 
teaspoonful of salt, the pepper, onion, 
parsley, and celery. Add hot water to 
moisten the stuffing well, about one cupful. 
Stuff the salmon; place in a baking-pan, the 
bottom of which has been covered with 
milk or water. Bake in a hot oven about 
one and one-quarter hours, basting every 
fifteen minutes; renew the liquor in the 
pan frequently. Garnish with lemon 
and parsley. 

Mrs. J. E. Sinclair, Rosebud Creek, Alberta, Can. 


Washington Salmon Supreme 
2010 Total Calories 444 Protein Calories 


2cupfuls freshly cooked 4 eggs 
cr canned salmon l6 cupful cracker-crumbs 
4 tablespoonfuls melted 2 cupfuls cooked peas 
butter or margarin 1 cupful milk 
1/4 teaspoonfuls salt 16 cupful salmon, liquor 
ig teaspoonful pepper 1 tablespoonful corn- 
1 tablespoonful minced starch 


parsley : 1 tablespoonful butter 
3 tablespoonfuls chopped 4 teaspoonful salt 
celery 's teaspoonful pepper 


§ tablespoonful catchup 


Measure, and drain the salmon, reserving 
the liquor. Remove the skin and bones 
and chop fine. Add the melted butter, 
salt, pepper, parsley, and celery. Beat the 
eggs well, combine with the cracker- 
crumbs, and add to the first mixture. 
Mix well, pack into a buttered mold, and 
steam one hour. Turn out ona hot platter, 
garnish with the peas heated and seasoned 
to taste, and serve with the following sauce: 
Scald the milk, combine the corn-starch 
and salmon liquor, and add gradually to 
the milk, stirring constantly. Then add 
the butter, salt, and pepper and cook 
three minutes. Just before serving add 
the tomato catchup a little at a time. 

Mrs. H. C. Teel, 706 First Ave., Aberdeen, Wash. 


Since the loganberry is an Oregon prod- 
uct, Loganberry Cake is especially popular 
in this part of the country. 


Loganberry Cake 


172 Protein Calories 


I teaspoonful cinnamon 

14 teaspoonful salt 

I teaspoonful soda 

1 cupful canned or fresh 
cooked loganberries 


¥% cupful shortening 
1 cupful sugar 
2 eges 
14 teaspoonful cloves 
2 cupfuls pastry flour 
Cream the shortening and sugar, add the 
eggs lightly beaten, reserving one egg- 
white for the icing. Sift together the dry 
ingredients and add to the mixture. Last 
add the loganberries and whatever juice 
collects in the cup - when - measuring 
them. Pour into a greased and floured 
loaf-pan and bake at 325° F. for one and 
one-quarter hours. Frost with boiled 
icing, using almond extract for flavoring. 
Mrs. Ida R. Fargo, 1085 N. Church St., Salem, Ore. 

























































































We'll romp and we'll roam, 
For dinner at home 
Is ready to serve any minute 
We'll eat it with zest 
Because it’s the best 
With Campbell’s good soup to begin it 


A healthy race 


Good soup appetizes and nourishes, promotes 
normal digestion and builds a sound, robust body. 
Children brought up to eat soup grow sturdy and 
vigorous, with a zest for activity and out of doors. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup brings to your table 
the delightful essence of vine-ripened tomatoes— 
a select variety gathered when red-ripe and 
blended in Campbell’s famous kitchens with 
pure granulated sugar, creamery butter and 
careful seasoning. 

The addition of milk or cream makes a Cream 
of Tomato even more delicious and nourishing and 
exactly the proper thing for luncheon or dinner. 


Order by the dozen and keep a.supply on 
hand. 


21 kinds 15c a can 


H ETE iors C ga 


CAMDEN, N.J..U.SA 


vy) seal LAS 
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In using advertisements see page 4 


















Like every other 
new, successful im- 
provement—Burson 
Hose are imitated. 









To be sure of the 
perfected Knit-in 
shape, look for the 
name “Burson” on 


the label of each 


pair. 











Sold at Leading Stores 
Booklet sent Free 













Burson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, III. 
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| and clear away with a vengeance. 
| away clothes that were hung and folded to be 


SEAS O 


NABLE 


DISCOVERIES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


WHAT have 
readers? 


you discovered that will benefit other 
Help your neighbor by telling us your 
short-cuts and step-and-time-saving ideas. 


One dollar 


will be paid for each suggestion printed. Will you help us 
by always inclosing a stamped, addressed envelop rather 
than merely a stamp, when you wish the return of un- 


available material? 


INSTITUTE, 


Don’t Hoard—Being of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and always feeling that I had more 
things to do than my time allowed, and never 
resting in consequence, I called a halt, one 
day, and took an inventory of all that was 
actually needful to do and of all that could be 
left undone. To my surprise I found that the 
secret of my nervous, restless hours of work 
was hoarding. It was not the every-day tasks 


| that fall to the lot of every housekeeper that 


kept me chained to my house, but the fingers 


| of things hoarded that beckoned to me each 


and every tiine I tried to rest. I wasa hoarder, 
and after much thought I found that fully one- 
half of what I planned to do each day I never 
did, and also, that that one-half was not 
really necessary. So I started in to rout out 
I gave 


made over in a future that never arrived, and 
decided to be satisfied with fewer clothes, 
knowing that I would be better dressed with 
less, well made. I sold and gave away chairs 
that stood by, a constant reproach to me be- 


| cause they sagged and creaked when in use. 


I knew I could repair them, but never could 
find the time. These articles had stood as 
ornaments only for a long time, and in con- 
sequence I knew they could be done without. 
I emptied my stocking bag of those that had 


| done good service and required too much 


time and patience to darn, and by so doing 
made my charwoman happy. I sold magazines 
and papers that took up room and collected 
dust. I threw away empty bottles and those 
half full of medicine of long standing. I made 
my closets neater by burning empty boxes, 
and sent my piece bag to an old ladies’ 
home, and when I had finished, I stood as one 
shorn. I hardly knew myself, for it had 


| required much courage to do this violence to 
| my feelings. 
| ers who, like myself, fairly groaned beneath the 
| weight of trash they kept. 


I came from a family of hoard- 


Now I plan my 
work and can see its finish. I also plan a couple 


| of hours for leisure, and I have grown into a 


quiet, placid woman. Do try it! 4. D., Pa. 
Press Your Clothes Before Storing Away 
—The tailor tells me that one of the greatest 
advantages of pressing is that it kills any hidden 
moth eggs. Clothes are safe if carefully put 
away after being well pressed. £. W. E., Pa. 


Epiror’s NotE—This discovery contains a 


| helpful bit of advice for all, and you need to 


try it but once to realize its worth. 


For the Pantry Shelves—To prevent the 
bottoms of my tin bread box, flour, sugar, 
and tea canisters from rusting, I have pasted 
pieces of oilcloth on the bottom of them. I 


| find that they slide on and off the shelves 


much more easily than formerly, and leave the 
shelf covering spotless. A discarded kitchen 


| table covering may be used, if new oilcloth 


is not to be had. Mrs. T. M. M., N. J. 





Address 
105 West 39th Street, 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
New York City 


Bind Your Magazines—With spring clean- 
ing time at hand there is always the problem 
of condensing the pile of magazines which 
have accumulated during the year. I have 
solved the problem with my Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING magazines in this way. I remove 
all the pages which include cookery and 
household helps and have these pages bound 
together at the printer’s. This material 
is then in permanent readable form and re- 
quires much less space for storing. 

Mrs. T. E. J., Kan. 


New Dyeing Wrinkles—In dyeing mate- 
rials, clothes, etc., at home, I have found that 
to procure a lovely dark green, blue, or brown I 
need only add one package of black dye to one 
package of the color desired. The result is a 
beautiful rich shade, especially with blue 
or brown. Mrs. E. T. M., N. J. 


To Find the Beam—‘“Oh, dear!” sighed 
Rose, ‘‘ here I have battered the wall all up with 
this nail—made a dozen unsightly holes trying 
to strike a beam, for that picture is heavy and 
must have a strong support.’’ Now if Rose 
had only run her gaze along the mop board 
and noticed where it was nailed, she could 
easily have driven her nail in line with that 
and struck the beam or studding the first 
time. Also, Rose should have dipped the 
nail in hot water before pounding it into the 
wall; then there would have been no chipping 
away or cracking of the plaster. 

Mrs. I. M. K., Mo. 


ToClean Photographs—Soiled photographs 
can readily be cleaned by moistening a soft 
cloth with warm water and a little ammonia. 
The cloth should be wrung out and the picture 
lightly wiped with it, after which the picture 
should be dried immediately with a soft, dry 
cloth. V. E., Ariz. 


To Remove Lint from Clothing—A sponge 
is the best brush to remove lint from clothing, 
especially the smooth fabrics like broad- 
cloth which seem to hold lint and threads as 
if glued. Use a dry sponge, of course. It is 
light and takes up little room if carried in 
a bag. JCB VA. 


To Dust the Sedan—Try using a long- 
handled oiled mop for cleaning your’car. In 
this way you can clean the entire car, includ- 
ing the top, without getting dirty, and in five 
minutes or less your car is polished as good 
as new. Mrs. A. W. K., Wash. 


When Auto Riding—When we wish to 
accommodate one more in our seven-passenger 
car, I place a smooth board three and one- 
half feet long and one foot wide across the 
two tolding seats, and there is room for three 
to sit very comfortably. I keep the board 
in front of the two folded seats, ready for 
immediate use. Mrs. H.W. S., S. D. 

































Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES FOR HOUSEHOLD 


The greatest degree of economy and usetul- 
ness from electric appliances is obtained in 
the home that is completely equipped with 
convenient outlets in walls and baseboards. 


Jhanks to Your Suggestions! 


Constructive suggestions from women 
helped Westinghouse make an iron 
which really will do fine work better 
and flat work more quickly, week after 
week after week, without failing. 


The most remarkable thing about it is 
the simplicity with which these results 
were obtained. 


First, the 1ron was so designed that the 
properly distributed heat is concentrat- 
ed in the large flat base, where it belongs. 
Then this base was made one-tenth lar- 


ger so that work might be done more 
rapidly. And finally, the bottom edge is 
beveled all the way around, so as to 
make it easier to do work on delicate 
or intricate patterns. 

When you examine this iron, note its 
perfect balance. Hold it and see how 
comfortable the grip is. Observe its 
beauty of form and line and finish. 
Iron with it! After all, that’s the real 
test. Most electrical dealers sell the 
Westinghouse Iron. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities « 


Representatives Everywhere 


In using advertisements see page 4 








Knew Your 


Food Was Insured! 


If You 





you would enjoy your food 
better, would you not, madam? 


If you knew that everything 
that came to your table—suar, 
flour, coffee, rice, fruit, vegetables, 
etc., had been carefully packed for 
its journey from point of produc- 
tion to your home in 


Wooden Barrels 


*‘A Wall of Wood Around Your Food’’ 


and thusinsured against any form of 
contamination, en route, you would 
feel better,and safer, wouldn't you? 


This “ Pure" Food (PACKAGE) move- 
ment deserves the serious consideration of 
the women of the country THE FOOD 
BUYERS OF THE HOME. Through 
their influence it will be brought before 
the various—and always influential — 
Women’s Clubs, and with such backinj, 
will shortly come National Insistence on 
“NICE CLEAN WOODEN BARRELS.” 


Why don’t you be the first to bring it 
before your club? . 


Send for our FREE 745 900p 
BOOK “Some Light ; 


in Dark Corners” “* OUP» 


aundlearn some on ” 


amazing facts stl J } 
about food. Address ‘decd sche 
The ‘‘Slack"’ Divi- eae 3 a 
sion of 

The Associated 
Cooperage 
Industries of 
America 
2003 Railway 
Exchange Bid3. 
St. Louis, | 


Missouri. / 
me me ee eT 




















“Slack’’ Division of 
The Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, 2003 Railway 
Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me your NEW FREE 
illustrated book, “Some Light in 
Dark Corners.’ 
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Da. Wi 


Duestion- 


Questions concerning foods, 


sanitation, 





Leyz@ 
Box 


and health will be answered 


by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 

can not be given, nor can 
Harvey W. 

Sanitation, and Health, 


You Can Not Always 
Tell 


Can you send me infor- 
mation regarding the length 
of time required for the 
digestion and absorption of 
well-cooked oatmeal? Ils 
| there a bulletin published 
| which gives the time re- 
| quired for the digesticn of 
| foods in general? 


A. N., Oklahoma 


for Infants,” 
Older Children”; 
stipation,”’ 


stamps apiece. 


have seen state- 
ments in print giving 
time of so-called 
“dieestion” of various 
food products. On ex- 
jamining these tables I 
| find that the time given 
| is only that which measures the stay of the food 
|in the stomach. There is by far more difference 
|in the stomachs of people in this respect than 
| there is in the food. and hence, to have accurate 
results, you would have to describe the digestive 
apparatus and activity of each individual. 
Methods of studying the time of digestion which 
relate only to time of the retention of food in the 
stomach are very imperfect. Some kinds of 
foods are not digested in the stomach at all; 
for instance, sugars and starches. No kind of 
food is completely digested in the stomach. 
Stomach digestion seems design d solely for 
liquefying nitrogenous food. The process of 
digestion is completed in the small intestine, 
| through which the focd passes at a more or less 
|rapid rate after leaving the stomach. The 
whole process of digestion requires several 
hours, and it may be as much as twenty-four 
hours, in some cases, before the last of the 
digested foods is absorbed into the blood. 
Even the nitrogenous ‘foods which are liquefied 
|in the stomach must still be reduced to far 
| more simple chemical compounds before they 
|can be taken into the blood and built into 
| the new tissues of the body. 


| I 
| Longer Life. 
exact physical 


the 


Don’t Try to Force Children to Eat 


| My baby is 18 months old, and eggs seem to nau- 
seate him. What will take the place of them and still 


| give a varied diet? H. W., Massachusetls 


A great many children and also grown peo- 
ple are very sensitive to egg. It is a great 
mistake to try to force them to eat egg or egg 
products. Anyway, eggs are not a natural 
food for infants and young children. They are 
entirely too nitrogenous, and babies and very 
young children as a rule would be better off 
without eggs. If you give your child plenty of 
milk, and proper cereals made of whole- 
ground, unbolted grains, together with some 
scraped fruits two or three times a week and a 
little spinach thoroughly cooked and passed 
through a colander, he will need very little egg 
ormeat. The only animal food which children 
should have—at least up to the age of threeyears 
or more—is milk and its products. I do not 
believe in giving young children candy, sugar, 
cake, tea, coffee, cocoa, or chocolate. I realize 
that there are many physicians and dieticians 
who disagree with me on this point. They 
have as much right to their opinions as I have 
}tomine. The welfare of the child is far greater 
| than any one’s personal opinion, and I thor- 
|oughly believe that the kind of diet which 
I urge for children is the most nutritious and 
most wholesome. By all means do not try to 
| force your child to eat things which he dis- 








No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
samples be 


Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


D®: WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of of 
pamphlets bearing on health and hy- 
giene: for children, “Artificial Foods 
and “The Feeding of 
for adults, 
and ‘‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight.” 
lets will be sent for five cents in 
All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelop for the question- 
naire designed for The League for 
With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Prescriptional advice 


Address Dr. 


analyzed. 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


likes. Only in the case 
milk, which some 
children do not like, js 
it advisable to camou- 
flage the product and 
use milk instead of water 
in preparing the cereals 
and bread. Heating and 
baking the milk usually 

make it safe in so far 
as the child is concerned, 


“Con- 


These pamph- 


I Am Sorry You 
Asked Me 


My uncle has four chil. 
dren. Three of them have 
enlarged tonsils and ade- 
noids; still he does not seem 
to worry over it. He is not 
an ignorant man by any means. He also will not 
allow his children to be vaccinated. They live in the 
country where they are not required to be. What do 


you think of it? H. W., Massachusetts 


I do not like to express my real opinion of 
youruncle. To put it mildly, he is not keeping 
abreast of the progress of the times; he is stand- 
ing in the way of the welfare of his own chil- 
dren; and he is inviting that most loathsome of 
all diseases, smallpox. I have a profound sym- 
pathy for people who honestly and conscien- 
tiously have such views. Theoretically, the 
parent has the right to say what shall ke done 
to his own children. This is especially true as 
long as he keeps them at home. Yet it is too 
bad that he will allow his children to suffer 
with adenoids and diseased tonsils. When he 
sends them to school or out in the world any- 
where to mingle with other children, he not 
only exposes them to the dangers of a repulsive 
disease which often disfigures the face and fre- 
quently kills, but he also threatens the health 
of other people's children. It is difficult to 
reason with people of this kind. They shut 
their eyes to the plain truth; they are a menace 
to society. 


The Wonders of Crystal Making 


What is it that causes home-made sirup to turn te 
sugar, and is there anything that can be put in it te 


prevent this? J. E. O'N., Missouri 


Home-made sirup does not turn to sugar. 
The sugar is there already. It simply crystal- 
lizes according to that wonderful natural power 
which builds such: beautiful crystals out of 
many substances. In boiling sugar saps to 
the consistency of a sirup you can restrict the 
crystallizing power by adding a little vinegar 
or tartaric acid. Under the influence of heat, 
these bodies convert crystallizable sugar—that 
is, common sugar—into two other forms of 
sugar, which crystallize with greater difliculty. 
This conversion does not interfere with the 
sweet taste. It even activates it, to a certain 
extent. Tartaric acid is a natural con- 
stituent of grapes, and a little vinegar is not 
unwholesome. Both the tartaric acid and the 


vinegar are burned in the body during 
the processes of digestion, forming water 
and carbon dioxid. The best sirups, es- 


pecially for children, are those made from 
the natural sap of the sugar cane, the sor- 
ghum, and the maple. These contain all the 
minerals natural to these juices, together with 
the organic acids with which they are com- 
bined. They make a far more wholesome 
product than that secured by dissolving pure 
sugar. 
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* 
ry SNowprirr. If you don’t like it your grocer will 

js you back your money. If you don’t like the cake 
or anything else in which you use Snowdrift your grocer is 
authorized to refund you not only the money you paid for 
Snowdrift, but also the cost of the eggs, sugar, flour and 
other materials you used in making the cake, or pie or biscuit 
or whatever it may be. 

We really guarantee your satisfaction with Snowdrift. 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen has written 
a new cook book, using Snowdrift in 
all her recipes. We should be glad to 
send you a copy, with our compli- 
ments, on request. Please address— 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. 
Bay Street, Savannah, Georgia 
April 1921 Good Housekeeping 
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A Warm-all-over Home 


HE Change of Seasons passes unnoticed 

in the home that is fortunate enough to 
enjoy the advantages of “IDEAL-ARCOLA 
Hot Water Warmth.” The raw, damp days 
of Spring cease to be disagreeable. Indoor 
life has a new charm. 

Just now—but a little warmth is required 
to remove the chill from the home, and this 
cannot be accomplished more economically or 
faithfully than with the IDEAL-ARCOLA 
Heating Outfit. 

The IDEAL-ARCOLA is placed in any 
room with a chimney connection and circu- 
lates hot water through small pipes to 
AMERICAN Radiators, evenly warming 


all rooms with one fire. Thousands of 
families now enjoy this economical luxury. 

Every small home should have an 
IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit—it is a 
profitable investment returning generous divi- 
dends in fuel saving, comfort and protection 
of the family's health. 

Many an owner now uses less coal to heat 
his entire home, than was formerly required 
to heat one or two rooms the old way. Burns 
any local fuel — outlasts the building. 

Get an estimate from any heating dealer for 
an IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit for 
your old or new house. Can be put in any 
time quickly and easily, at moderate cost. 


Write for illustrated catalog showing open views of IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit instal- 
lations in 4, 5, 6 or 7-room cottages, bungalows, flats, schools and small business buildings. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 51,816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago - Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Bo 


ilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Birth Thru Crib Years 


Utility—constant day and night 
service, all seasons, indoors and 
out, upstairs and- down—is the 
first great value of the Kiddie- 
Koop. 

Next is Economy—oi cost, 
and space, in use of 
only one article in 
place of three. 





















On receipt of 10 cents postage, complete instructions for a Children’s 
Party, including a verse for the invitations, games, decorations, and 
suggestions for making caps, sashes, neckties, and bouquets of rose- 
colored crépe paper, will be sent. Address Elaine, Entertainment 


Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., New York City 












Lastly is Con- 
servation — of 
health, hap- 
piness and 
strength for both 
baby and mother. 


Bassinet. Crib 
and 


Play-Pen Combined 


For the price of a good crib alone 
Kiddie-Koop, with simple and quick ad- 
justment of spring and {mattress to any 
one of three positions (top, mid, bottom) 
provides manifold conveniences fcr the 
safe and easier care of baby. 


==> When baby is wee—a dainty 
—— Bassinet (top posi- 
= tion); trimmed or 




















Looking Through Rose-Colored Glasses 
Party For Little Children 















By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 









VERY little boy and girl should know the Of course all this happened many, many 
story of the rose-colored glasses. Like all years ago, and now no one wears colored 







tales that are both romantic and true, it begins glasses, except after a very careful exam- So AA ease eet ae 
with “once upon a time,’ and ends with ination of their eyes by an optician, and ) — ‘wih, Or, with 
the expected “happy ever after.”’ then only for special reasons. Sometimes drop-side down 
Once upon a time, it was the fashion to wear dark-colored glasses are worn to protect (adjustment, to 

.£ mid position) for a 





bath -and - dressing 
table, and night- 
time bed-side con- 
venience. 

As baby grows Kiddie-Koop becomes 
a safe crib (now at bottom position), 
or roomy play-pen—protecting him 
asleep or at play from getting away, 
from Eats. draughts, wind, sun, animals 
and picked-up play thing. 

Gleaming white. Safety screened sides. 


spectacles for decoration instead of to help one the eyes from sunshine that is too bright, 
to see better.. The glasses were made of dif- or to protect eyes that are not strong. 
ferent colors, to match the color of a lady’s Particularly in a coral island such as Ber- 
gown, or her stockings, or her feather fan. muda, which lies cff the coast of America, 
And when gentlemen wore them, the glasses tourists who are there cnly for a short time 
were selected of any color that took their often wear colored glasses, brown or blue, 
fancy—tlue, green, red, yellow, or rose color, to protect their eyes from the white gleam 
or perhaps the more fastidiously dressed gen- of the streets and the houses. 

tlemen of the time selected them to match 











| 
| 


their apparel. Quaint Old Sayings That Persist Woven wire spring. Sanitary mattress. 
Soon a strange thing began to be noticed by Until Today Wheels thru all doors. Folds —— 
every one. Those who happened to choose But though > would ever think of | enclosing spring, mattress and bed clothes 
’ . : PI > : aut igh no one would ever Ink O to put away orcarry. Nickel-plated hard- 






rose-colored glasses were always smiling and wearing colored glasses for decoration now,| 4 ware. Swivel or stationary wheels. 
happy, while those who chose blue glasses the old saying still persists that “‘to those who| P Tested and approved by Good House- 


grew morose and melancholy. Vinallv. the ‘ we tlie glnecoa s ee < 39 keeping Institute; endorsed by 100,- 
g d nelancholy. Finally, the look through blue glasses all the world is blue, 00, doctors, nurses and mothers as 








— 










unhappy effects of wearing blue glasses be- and that ‘“‘to those who look through rose- [72 “createst nursery utility and econ- 
came so marked thatan investigation was made. colored glasses all the world is rosy.”? And this \ omy.” 
has come to mean that cach one of us will see |) But. know the compleie story. Write 
Rosy and Rapturous or Morose what we look for; if we go around thinking the | sn o< hoe of Youn Kiddie: 
and Melancholy worst instead of the best, expecting trouble | } Koop” and name of nearest dealer. 
And every, single, solitary person who looked __ instead of good fortune, all the world will look | #714 
through blue glasses said all the world looked so just as sad and blue to us as though we werc | {| E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 
dark and sad life did not seem worth the living. actually wearing blue glasses. | 430 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
cet ene ne eee through rose-col- And the old ae Sry as that if we go For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 
Si ; F smiling, thinking 
world seemed rosy and gay. the best instead of the | To be sure of advantages exclusively 





in the Kiddie-Koop identify it by its 
name—appearing on the crib’s side 


SPECIAL PARTIES 


Yet, hard as it is to be- worst, expecting good for- 














‘ sees Sn, RGN ln erin of 10 contr ponare, tame lata of trouble ll] Sooner se tat eerie 
ill w ae EO Ty : i aa land AR ae ee eee eee ment. Clip the name for comparison. 
still wore them constantly, sent for a Hearts Aflame Party as pretty as though we| &Q 
and went about feeling blue and an Irish Party. Address were actually wearing | = A 
and unhappy all the time. Elaine, Entertainment Editor the rose-colored glasses. | “— —— 





In using advertisements see page 4 81 























Entirely hand-made, this 
white batiste waist trims 
itself with Valencien nes, 
In sizes 32 to 44, $12.75 


Of organdy with Val lace 
this blouse is rose, Copen- 
hagen, orchid, maize, or 
gray; 32 to 44, $1885 
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about your clothes?” 


* Thousands of dollars 
for clothes and not 
one cent for protec- 
tion. I would not 
think of letting my 
family’s clothes go, 
Summer or Winter 
without putting them 
away in — 


* WHITE TAR 


GARMENT BAGS 


You just hang them in- 
side the bags, each on 
its own hanger — three 
garments to a bag. It’s 
no more trouble than 
hanging them on closet 
hooks. Then you turn 
down the top and seal 
with the patented White 
Tar clasps. Your clothes 
are absolutely safe 
against moths, dust, 
dampness, germs and 
mice. And when you 
take them out again 
they’re fresh, unwrink- 
led — ready to wear.” 















“You get the bags at de- 
partment stores and drug 
stores. And these are so 
much better than any 
others I have tried, you 
must be sure to ask for 
the genuine White Tar 
Bags by name.” 


6 Sizes 


From 75c to $2.30 


3 Garments 
to a bag, 


A bag for every style and 
size of garment from 
muffs to motor coats. 


Other White Tar Products 


a White Tar 
SD Moth Balls 
and 
White Tar 
Naphthalene <—— 
Flakes 


White Tar Paper 
—Tar or Cedarized 
for packing trunk-, 
lining drawers, wrap- 
ping blankets, etc. 





Write for booklet 
The White Tar Company 


Fifty-six Vesey Street, New York 
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found, the upper part being of a different 
|color from the skirt. In these frocks as in 
| the tailored suits, the skirts are narrow witl 
an uneven line at the hem, and few, if any 
circular skirts are shown. A feature of this 
collection is the straight frock with the waist 
| loose in the back, pouched slightly, tightened 
jalong the lower edge which is sometimes 
| pulled down over the hips and sometimes 
jattached to the skirt which falls in loose 
panels and often over a front of another 
material. In the evening gowns wide swathing 
hip effects with falling ends are a pretty feature. 
With this type of frock few trains are shown. 


Renée Shows Stra‘ght Loose Coats 

Straight loose coats of satin or crépe de 
Chine, sometimes collared with fur, over one 
piece frocks of the same material are shown 
by this talented dressmaker. These frocks 
are girdled with braided cords at the hips, or 
wide draped girdles, with the ends falling at 
| the sides, swathe the hips. The waist sections, 
as a rule, are rather straight, and the skirts 
short and here and there are many loose 
panels and some embroidery. 


Maison Jenny Shows Slightly Wider Skirts 

Jenny, a dressmaker who has long been a 
| favorite with the American public, is show- 
| ing this season slightly wider skirts, which more 
often than not have an irregular hem. As a 
rule the frocks show straight loose waists with 
very wide sleeves, the armhole extending from 
the shoulder-line to within about four inches of 
the waist-line, giving a very broad, loose sleeve. 
This is a model which is well developed in 
Georgette or crépe de Chine. Many straight, 





| 
| 
| 
| 










For the spring 
suit the attrac- 
white ba- 
tiste waist above, 
entirely 
made, 15 edged 
real filet; 
32 to 44, $5 only 















hand- 


Openings 


(Continued from page 45) 


loose, transparent panels of lace or embroidered 
mousseline are used over frocks of brocade or 
crépe de Chine. In tailleurs the skirts, as a 
rule, are straight, varied by oddly arranged 
panels; the jackets are also straight and loose, 
a few being fitted to the waist-line with a 
scanty flare over the hips. A distinctly new 
innovation, which Jenny is making, is the 
use of lace collars on jackets and frocks, and 
she is also using embroidery, steel-blue beads, 
or metal threads on dark blue crépe de Chine. 
\ novelty in trimming is the use of narrow 
fringe and lace on the wide Georgette sleeves. 
This house, in common with some of the other 
houses, shows several frocks with the upper 
part of white and the lower black. 


Poiret Makes Full Skirts 


The familiar full skirts to the ankle or below 
which Poiret has been showing this winter, 
are also shown at his opening. These are 
topped by close waists, and sometimes by 
short boléros above wide girdles. He shows 
but few Directoire coats, and but one Direc- 
toire frock; the skirt is striped in black with 
lighter colors strewn with small flowers. A 
Directoire model in foulard shows the high 
waist-line across the front and somewhat 
lower in the back. Other models show the 
panniers at the hips with waists showing bell 
sleeves. [Embroidered gold frocks showing the 
Spanish influence are shown for evening wear. 


Short, Slender Frocks Chez Chanel 


Chanel this season features tailored and one- 
piece frocks of crépe de Chine and black wool 
crepon. ‘These models show shallow square 
necks and elbow sleeves. Many of the frocks 
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Soap: Soak: Rinse Fels-Naptha removes spots 
The Fels - Naptha wey is so easy! from rugs, carpets and draperies. 
Only an occasional light rub. The The naptha dissolves grease, loosens 
real naptha in Fels- Naptha soaks dirt, and restores perfect cleanliness. 
the dirt loose. Brightens woodwork instantly 
The real naptha in Fels- Naptha 
makes the dirt let go and brings 
back the bright fresh clean ap- 
pearance to painted sur- 


Smell the real naptha! 


The exclusive Fels- Naptha process 
makes the naptha stay in till the 
cod golden bar is all used up. 
Blindfolded you can tell 
Fels-Naptha from all faces Bae apts 
other soaps by its : 3 . os. Fele-Nagthe 
= = = help in clean- 
ing house. 
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Ideal for washing-machines Fluffy blankets and woolens 
w a ig cd Fels- Naptha makes the washer do Shave flakes of Fels-Naptha d.rectly 
S. 3 : a even better work. The naptha in into lukewarm water. Souse blan- 
T E: ¢ " Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt even be- kets or woolens. The naptha loos- 
or 3 ab a. fore the washer starts. Then the ensthedirt. After thorough rinsing 

suds quickly flush away all the dirt. woolens are spotlessly clean and fluffy. 
v 
2 
6 
y 


Cleans enamel wonderfully ! Really clean to put away ! 
Bathtub, washstand; sink, and all ; } £ Clothes are thorougl.ly deodorized 
enameled surfaces glisten instantly. ‘ : rf | —e aS when washed | with Fels - Naptha. 
; Fels-Naptha easily removes the dirt y ) — ‘ Only that delightful clean - clothes 

a and restores the enamel to snowy- : oe ~~ , smell is there. Get the real naptha 
: whiteness without injury to the fine ' £ te ~Fels Naptha. Your money 
surface. Always keep a good gold- back if not satisfied. Order it of 
en bar in the bathroom your grocer today. 


i te | ee 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


: . . 
In using advertisements see page 4 


















“Some little cook!” 


“But, dear,” she smilingly replies, “the 
cook can’t take all the credit. I’ve learned 
that it takes something more than skill to 
cook oats that taste as good as those do. 
You’ve got to have the right kind to begin 
with. 


“I buy only Armour’s Oats. They cook 
so quickly, without any fuss or bother, 
and the delicious natural flavor of the oats 
is not lost by long cooking. I put them 
on the stove at the same time I do the 
coffee. They’re both done at the same 
time. I never could do that before I started 
to buy Armour’s.”’ 


You can duplicate this happy wife’s experi- 
ence. Make your husband smile. Serve him 





Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 minutes 





Manufactured by 
Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals — Oats, Corn 
Flakes, Pancake Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 
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The Paris Openings 
are made with narrow skirts worn under 
jumper waists, finished with shaped ruffles at 
the hips or scalloped on the lower edge. A 
narrow girdle confines the waist. Frocks of 
large-patterned foulard are worn under 
straight cloaks lined with the same foulard. 
Wool Jersey frocks with narrow skirts under 
loose smocks drawn on over the head dre an- 
other favored model of this house. With 
these, scarfs of silk Jersey are worn. This 
house has always been famous for frocks of a 
simple, straight type and excels in the making 
of them. Some sports coats are lined with slynx. 


Beer Gives Length to Skirts by Panels 

Beer's frocks are short, but greater length is 
given by panels dropping below the edge of 
the skirt. Some afternoon and evening gowns 
reach to the instep—they are the exception. 
Beer also shows some very wide box coats with 
a deep tuck on the sides from the shoulder to 
the hem. Another feature is the high-collared 
blouse of plain foulard with squares cut out 
replaced by Georgette. 


Lelong Frocks are Short-Sleeved or 
Sleeveless 

Simple short-sleeved, or sleeveless frocks 
with: straight back panels tightened at the 
hips and broadened into fulness at the sides 
opening widely in the front over a narrow 
underskirt, is a feature of this house. Some- 
times the skirt is slashed just back of the 
hips forming back and side panels falling free 
over narrow underskirt. Lelong is making 
skirts a bit longer. The jackets of this house 
are easy, half length girdled affairs plaited 
below the waist. Some of them show a high 
collar. In this collection there is shown much 
gray silk lace, gray sequins and silver cloth 
for evening frocks. 


Molyneux’ Collection 

Molyneux shows for the e, ening many short, 
sleeveless, low-necked pailletted sheath frocks 
with narrow trains, as well as many short, 
slender lace frocks girdled at the hips, and 
open-fronted lace tunics over narrow satin 
underslips. The girdles, as a rule, are placed 
at the top of the hips, although sometimes at 
the waist-line. In the tailored models straight, 
loose, long-sleeved half-length jackets are 
shown over one-piece frocks. There are but 
few circular skirts, but here and there flounces 
or overskirts falling from the hips are to be 
noticed. In colors, much blue, green and gray 
are used and in trimming large flowers are in 
evidence. 





Martial et Armand’s Directoire in Jackets 

This house which is noted for its tailormades, 
is showing the slender silhouette. The skirts 
are still slender and the sleeves are either 
short or long. As in the other collections the 
half length jackets over one piece frocks are 
shown extensively. In the dresses themselves 
drapery is noticed and the use of the low 
girdle. These frocks follow the popular trend 


in being made of crépe Morocain, sometimes P : : : 
f *} omelettes—the dainty desserts with whipped cream on top? 


embroidered, and sometimes plain. 

To sum up the various houses, it would seem 
that the silhouette is slender, that skirts are 
still moderately short with an uneven line at 
te hem, frequently given by panels, or 
drarery and girdles. The waist remaining 
plain and simple in both afternoon and eve- 
ung frocks. The evening frocks are sleeve- 
leSs, the afternoon frocks may have short 
sieeves or long sleeves according to the mate- 
rial, etc. The colors used for the evening and 
lor trimming are black, brick red, orange, 
green and for the street a new brown called 
antelope, as well as beige and gray which will 
both be worn extensively. Materials are serge 
and gabardine for the street, crépe de Chine, 
all crépe materials, Georgette, and organdy for 
alternoon frocks, while evening frocks are very 
Trequently of the brighter hued velvets. Some 
embroidery, and some metal ribbons are to be 
found throughout the fashions. 
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Apple Butter 


| pieanesiaganie when you were a youngster, how good it 
tasted—that good old apple butter? Always on the table 
at meal time! Always a jar on the pantry shelf for between 
meals! You just heaped it on slices of bread—and loved it! 
And remember all the good things Mother made with it—those 
goody-tarts, and cake and jelly roll fillings—the delicious 

















lhe real liking for good apple butter will live forever—and Heinz 
Apple Butter is always good. Made in the spotless Heinz 
kitchens where only the best materials are used, Heinz Apple 
Butter is good and pure—as you may well know. 















Some of the 





Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 











All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The ‘“‘Iron Foods” Like Raisins 


Bring Youthful Looks 


—According to Authorities 


ERE are luscious raisin 

foods that help promote 
youthful looks by keeping the 
cheeks rosy. 

Raisins are rich in iron, 
which is necessary to keep the 
blood supplied with red cor- 
puscles. Your daily food must 


not fail to furnish this tiny bit 


of iron. Raisins are one of the 
richest of foods in the assimila- 
ble kind. 

Thus a few raisins every day 
will meet the vital need. 


Learn what raisins add to 
boiled rice, bread pudding and 
other puddings and desserts. 

Serve them with the chil- 
dren’s oatmeal, and in cakes, 
cookies, rolls, cornbread, et 
cetera. 

Serve stewed 
stewed prunes. 

Note the new zest in these 
foods with raisins. 

Ra’sins increase nutrition also, 
furnishing 1560 calories of energizing 
nutriment per pound. 


raisins with 


Who’s Had Biscuits Like Them? 


1 cup Sun-Mamw Chozped Raisins 
2 cups flour 
14 teaspoon salt 


Sift flour, salt and baking powder into bowl. add the 
add enough coli milk to hold together, add the raisins and mix. 


very lightly, 


cup milk 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons shortening 
shortening and rub in 


Place dough on floured board, roll or pat with hands until one inch thick then 
cut with biscuit cutter and brush tops with cold milk. Bake in hot oven 20 to 25 


minutes. 


SUN-MAID 


Sun-Marp Ralsins, which every grocer sells, are 


RAISINS 


But you can have them in the form of luscious, 





Old Spanish wrought-i-on locks of 
the Renaissance period, typifying 
fretted and engraved decoration 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 


(Continued from page 33 


very simply done with anything, especially in 
the case of house hardware. And one of the 
easiest and most effective ways is to be per- 
fectly honest and direct. 

The first step toward this honesty and 
directness is to let the hardware show. Hinges, 
handles, knobs, knockers, locks, keyplates, and 
other like fittings have an honest, useful ser- 
vice to render, and there is no reason to be 
ashamed of or to avoid their visible presence. 
As a matter of fact, they give a legitimate and 
welcome opportunity for the exercise of agree- 
able design. The best designs in house hard- 
ware were produced in the periods when it was 
the universal custom to have all the hardware 
fully exposed to view. There was some 
stimulus for the designer and the craftsman to 
do their best. 

Then came a time when it was the fashion to 
conceal as much of the hardware as possible, 
and naturally the art of hardware design lan- 
guished. Now, fortunately, the manufacturers 
of house hardware are again heeding the call 
for acceptable design and are producing work 
of distinct interest. intended to be seen, and 
in a variety of styles so that the requirements 
of almost any form of architectural expression 
may be conveniently met. Below and at the 
top of rage 88 may be seen a varicty of 
modern hinges, pulls, knobs, and latches which 
compare favorably in design and workmanship 
with those produced two centuries ago. 

What has just been stated in a general and 
theoretical way can best be illustrated by con- 
sidering one or two concrete examples. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when hinges were fully visible, the Colonial 
smiths wrought them in many patterns which 
were both substantial and replete with interest 
in design. Two sets of these appear at the 
bottom of page 88, and it can readily be seen 
what a valuable decorative factor these staunch 
and simply designed wrought-iron hinges 
proved. Taking a leaf from the experience 
of the past, hardware manufacturers today are 


tender. meaty rai ins. : 

THREE VARIETIEs: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds re- 
moved:: Sun Maii Seeiless (grown without seeds); 
Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). | 


made trom California's finest table grapes. ; 
You may never taste these grapes becau-e their 
fragile, juicy, thin-skinned delicacy prevents iong- 


distance shipping. Old early nineteenth-century brass 


knockers and below them a modern 
pair of common door stock butts 


mj 
ft 


Cairornia AssociATED Raisin Co. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





Send coupon for 
free book, “Sun- 
Maid Reci pes, 2 
describing scores of 
ways to serve. 


California Associated Raisin Co., 
Dept. 8», Fresno, Cal. 


ise send me, without charge, copy of 
Sun-Maid Recipes. 


Name.. 


Street 





| Typ sae time you drain the water 
from a kettle of cooked vegetables 
you are losing a large part of the 
natural flavor and nutriment of your 


food. 


Every time you roast a piece of meat 
in the ordinary range oven you are 
losing, through evaporation, juices 
which carry away flavor, nourishment 
and actual poundage. 


Vegetables cooked on the Hotpoint- 
Hughes Electric Range are steam- 
cooked— not water-cooked. This 
method retains flavor and nourishing 
values and keeps the food from being 
water-soaked. 


Meat roasted or broiled in the 
Hotpoint-Hughes Electric Range is 
not subject to the shrinkage and 


iv = 7 Electric 
Ad Congrigns ty Bee Ee 


drying-out process which the ordinary 
range oven imposes. 


Thus, cooking on the Hotpoint- 
Hughes not only makes food more 
delicious, more savory and more di- 
gestible, but it results in an actual 
food-saving as well. 


And it is the clean way to cook: no 
soot, no fumes, no greasy odors. Ex- 
perts of leading cooking schools also 
endorse electric cookery for the saving 
oftime, and the uniformly good 
results which it makes possible. 


More women cook on Hotpoint- 
Hughes Electric Ranges than on any 
other electric range. There is a 
“Hotpoint” dealer in your town who 
will be glad to show you the size and 
style of Hotpoint-Hughes Electric 
Range suited to your family. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA SALT LAKE CITY ATLANTA 
Foreign Dept.: 120 Broadway, New York 


wy | 


QUALITY 


MARK Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 


ons in All Principa 
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Shown above, thumb latch and pull 
of bronze or brass. Knobsof cut glass 
and hinge of brass or silver finish 


For want of one vital element— 
Furnishings and 


your body begins Diecast 


ee e 99 reproducing many of these patterns, as well 
ft b t I as some others of similar character. The two 
O urn 1 $é Uu strap hinges of wrought iron illustrated at 
: the bottom of this page are of modern origin, 
: yet in spirit and feeling they belong to a by- 
- aE — | gone century. 
New knowledge of an important known source of this life-giving | age erg ‘his enti thtek suds ea 
lack in many of our everyday vitamine. A number of foods, | teresting design need not involve appreciable 


foods notably leafy vegetables, contain | a: — rp inca imparting ~ 
: . : ‘8 | Individuality an ecorative interest, let us 
this vitamine. But it is of the note several other specific illustrations. The 


CIENCE has made the greatest human significance to | lower illustrations in the group at the bottom 


know that from many of our of page 86 show a pair of common stock butt 
. hinges, of the sort that can be purchased at 
foods it has been removed by any iron-monger’s shop for a few cents. A 


supply of energy from our food, the the process of manufacture or | metal craftsman, with hammer and punch, ina 

: feed taelf—t preparation. few minutes wrought on one of them a graceful 
body begins to feed on itse o little strapwork scroll, leaving a slight burr at 
burn itself up. We now know that That is why thousands of men _ | the edge of the lines. This operation cost next 


the lack of one vital element in and women today are adding | ‘? nothing, but it transformed an ugly, com- 

: ; k Fleisch - : monplace article into a thing of beauty with- 
food, called vitamine, eeps us eischmann’s Yeast to their regu- out at all affecting its usefulness, and besides 
from getting this needed energy. larmeals. They find it givesthem | created real additional value. 


a vigor and energy they neverh In the same way a common brass box lock, of 
Which of our common every- g By aati ad | good workmanship, but of inconsiderable price, 


day foods has it? Which lack it? before. was turned over to an engraver with equally 
: Yeast is assimilated in the body like interesting results. The engraver’s charges 

Around this | tremendously in- any other food, and like any ee ae | were little and out of all proportion to the 
teresting subject hundreds of it must be taken over a period of time | value of the distinction he had created in an 


actual feeding experiments were to be effective. ea that had no special interest of form to 
5 : | begin with, and beforehand certainly yielded no 
made. Scientists eagerly watched Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before or delight to the eve save the sense of an agree- 
the seeming magic change from between meals, from 1 to 3 cakes aday. | able metal surface. : 
an almost dying condition to one Spread it on toast or crackers, dissolve | hye a“ oe gre show how much pe 
. : it in milk or fruit-juices, or eat it plain. | Well-applied design counts In giving Teal inter- 
of health and vigor oF ae animal If you are troubled with gas dissolve est to objects of no great value in themselves, 
after another was given the pre- yeast first in boiling water. of a we — = ie eI — 
i i i ita- ‘ rial; objects that are daily bought and sold by 
cious vitamine. When the vita isin: <seanlhaie: alia “ania 8 


mine was taken away they lost f : , 
’ grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast, and get . <opTT »» Seat-toi?® hi 
appetite and became actually _ it fresh daily. Write for the free book- eas ‘ead ll Finn — 


starved. let, “The New Importance of Yeast in Romanesque and one Colonial in spirit 
7 f th : t Diet.”” THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
n many of these experiments pept, D-24, 701 Washington Street, New 


yeast was used as the richest York, N. Y. 


startling discovery that if 
we do not get a proper 


* 
A food with health-building properties 


In scientific tests of the therapeutic value of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast in treating pimples, boils and constipa- 
tion the doctors say: ‘‘In many of these cases which 
came under our observation, the yeast treatment 
caused an improvement in the general physical condi- 
tion of the patient quite unassociated with the 
improvement of the symptoms associated with the 
particular disease in question.’’ 


To build up and maintain health, keeping the body 
reststant to disease, eat 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day—a part of your regular diet. 
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The most ground-in dirt comes out 
with only a slight rubbing 


between your hands 


J 
Te. cuffs and neck bands 
of men’s soft shirts— 
grimy places on the 
knees of little play suits— 
these dirty spots you’ve always 
rubbed for hours on the wash- 
board to get clean, now need 
only a little light rubbing be- 
tween your hands. 


You just soak the dirt out 
with Rinso, the new form of 
soap in fine granules. 


Just put to soak this way 


Rinso is not a washing powder and is 
not used like a washing powder. Dis- 
solve half a package of Rinso in 
just enough cold water to make it 
the consistency of thick cream. 
Add two quarts of boiling water. 
When the froth subsides there 
is a clear amber liquid, which, 
poured into your tubful of water, 
makes rich suds. 


In these cleansing suds you soak 
the clothes overnight. Next morning 
give them a thorough rinsing, and 
they are clean, without any hard 
rubbing—without boiling. 





for the family washing 


e 

Washed this safe way your clothes 
actually last twice as long as when 
you rubbed them thin on a metal 
washboard or used harsh cleansing 
agents to cut the dirt. 

Start using Rinso next week. See 
how just a little sousing up and down, 
and a light rubbing in your hands, 
make even the most ground-in dirt 
disappear. 


Where water is hard 
Where water is hard use a softener 
and proceed as directed on the 
package. 

Get Rinso from your grocer or de- 
partment store. One package will do 
your week’s washing. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


If you use a washing machine 


Soak the clothes overnight in the usual Rinso way. 
The cleansing suds loosen every bit of dirt. In 
the morning operate the machine a few minutes 
and the clothes are perfectly clean—even the most 
soiled spots. 





Rinso is not a ‘“‘washing powder’ 


The fine granules of Rinso look much like a 
“washing powder,” but make this test: Usea 
heaping teaspoon each of Rinso and washing 
powder to a glass of boiling water. After a few 
hours see what happens. 








“WASHING RINSO 
POWDER” —absolutely 


—high in harsh harmless 
ae —so rich in 
—low in soap soap 
Made by the makers of Lux it pours out it “‘jells” 


In using advertisements see page 4 









MacDowell Composing his ‘Woodland Sketcnes 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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go 


By §} LESSED are those woodlands 
%) of New Hampshire where 
Edward MacDowell met the 

wild rose; where his spirit discoursed 
with the departed Indian; where his 
soul “overflowed with tenderness and 


caprice.” Blessed, too, is the old 
Steinway in the log cabin where he 


lived—for was it not the Voice which . 
uttered first his fine romantic melodies? 
And is it not fitting that the Instrument 
of the Immortals should have been his 
instrument — just as it was Richard 
Wagner’s and Franz Liszt’s three score 
years ago—just as it is Paderewski’s and 
Hofmann’s and Rachmaninoff’s today? 











Furnishings and 
Decorations 


the gross. We also see that it is not the mate- 
rial nor the amount of elaborate workmanship, 
but rather the thought expended | and the 
character of the design that constitute real 
value. One might add that these butt hinges 
and this lock point the moral: ‘Don’t fear 
cheap prices, but shun cheap looks,” 

So far we have seen the value of good de- 
sign in itself, and also that the lasting satis- 
faction of good design can be compassed in 
sundry ways that need not necessarily involve 
the outlay of much money. Good design is a 
prime essential of which nothing can take the 
place, and any attempt to make costly mate- 
rial or overly elaborate workmanship serve in 
lieu of it can result only in odious and futile 
vulgarity. The old Greeks succeeded in mak- 
ing humble, homely things objects of grace and 
beauty by very simple means, and we can do 
the same by bestowing upon them a little 
thought and discriminating choice. 

It now remains to indicate the manner of 
using design; in other words, to discuss suita- 
bility and the principle of choice. Intimately 
associated with suitability are the subjects of 
scale or comparative size, and of color and 
material. In fact, they are all three contribu- 
tory elements to suitability and can not be left 
out of the discussion. A piece of hardware 
can be chosen to good purpose only when we 
know the exact character of the object to 
which it is to be attached. To judge of its 
suitability we must keep in mind the material 
of which the background is made; the color and 
quality of its surface; the size of the object and 
the scale of paneling and moldings, all of which 
go to make up the ensemble of which the 
hardware is to form a part. To choose hard- 
ware without doing this would be just as 
foolish and unsatisfactory as it would be to 
attempt to select a hat for a person you had 
never seen. . 


Observe’ Correct Scale 


For the sake of driving home the canons of 
choice just laid down, let us suppose a few 
extreme and striking examples which may 
serve as object lessons in what not todo. For 
instance, a large, bulky lock or great, massive 
hinges attached to a small door would be in- 
congruous. Hardware of bold contour and 
ponderous detail would be manifestly inap- 
propriate on a door, no matter what its size, if 
the paneling was of conspicuously restrained 
scale and all the moldings of extreme refine- 
ment and flat profile. So also would be deli- 
cate, painted porcelain knobs or cut-glass 
knobs on a robust, oaken door; while elaborate 
Louis Quinze fixtures of bronze, or fretted and 
cusped medieval strap hinges of iron would be 
little short of monstrous on a simply paneled, 
white-painted eighteenth century door: 

Leaving all exaggerations out of account, it 
does not need much reflection or study to see 
that each kind of background has its own hard- 
ware affinities, one or more in number. A 
heavy oaken door, by its scale, its color, and 
the quality of its texture affords a kindly back- 
ground for wrought-iron hardware of more or 
less robust design. A painted and paneled 
coor, with refined moldings, is by its nature a 
good foil for either brass or black iron of mod- 
est pattern; and so it goes. These natural 
affinities, when once we have given them a 
little careful consideration, prove not ham- 
pering restrictions, but rather finger-posts to 
guide us in our choice and stimulate ingenious 
combination. 

The materials of which house hardware may 
be made provide a considerable range of selec- 
tion. Those most commonly employed are 
brass, bronze, and iron, but these are suscepti- 
ble of so many combinations and each may be 
treated in such a variety of ways that the pos- 
sibilities of results attainable are multiplied 
many fold. Iron may be wrought or cast, and 
it may be either painted or baked black, or 
else burnished so that it has much the ap- 
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Northiel 


uper-Lavenport 


NORTHFIELD endows 
22s) your living room with unsus- 
pected capacity. Its graceful sym- 
metry imparts dignity and refine- 
ment to its surroundings. Revel in 
the easy slope of that soft, deep seat 
—in height just-so, with gently yield- 
ing spring edge all around. No need 
to hide its back, for over-all it is fin- 
ished with equal care. 


And when night falls, as with a 
yand, transform it instantly into a 


wide, white bed that invites repose. 
A dealer near you sells Northfields, 
including fibre-reed, period and over- 


stuffed suites. Write for booklet that 
will assist your selection. 


Ghe Northfield Company 
Makers of Good Furniture 
Martin Blvd. and 18th Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Every one carries the Northfield trade-marn 






























Most Delicious Dishes from Just Plain Rice 


How many of us appreciate the possibilities of rice—one of 
the most wholesome foods that grows? I have found so 
many exquisite d shes can be made of rice and meat or fish, or 
rice and fruit, that it seems to me it should have a much more 


frequent place in our daily fare. 


Here, for instance, are two very simple but very delightful dishes 
in which rice is given an entirely new charm with Knox Sparkling 


Gelatine. 


13 envelope Knox Sparkling 1 cup canned peaches, apri- 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
Gelatine cots or pineapple pressed Whites of 2 eggs 
14 cup cold water through sieve 4 cupfuls of cooked rice 
14 cup boiling water 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve in boiling water. Add the 
sugar, and when dissolved add lemon juice. Strain, cool slightly and add peach 
or other fruit juice and pulp. When mixture begins to stiffen, beat (using a wire 
whisk) until light; then add whites of eggs, beaten until stiff and beat together 
thoroughly. Line the sides of a buttered mold with the rice, pressing it in tightly. 
Pour the gelatine mixture slowly into the center. When firm, turn on platter 
and serve with cream, whipped or plain, or a marshmallow or peach sauce. 
Left over coffee, combined with Knox Sparkling Gelatine, makes 


delicious Coffee Jelly, Coffee Spanish Cream or Mocha Sponge, 
recipes for which are found in my booklets. 


SALMON RICE LOAF 


1, envelope Knox Sparkling 1 can of salmon %. cupful milk 
Gelatine 1 teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful melted 
14 cupful cold water 1 cupful cooked rice butter 
l4 teaspoonful pepper 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water and dissolve by adding the hot milk. Add 
the seasonings, salmon, rice and butter. Pour into a wet mold and let stand 
until set. This may be served cold on lettuce as a salad o1 with a hot tomato 
sauce in place of meat at dinner. (Any other fish or meat may be used in place 
of salmon.) 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine, being transparent, colorless and un- 
flavored, may be used with all foods, fish and meat, as well as 
fruit and vegetables. 


MY RECIPE BOOKS—FREE 


If you would like other new ideas for serving rice, fresh fruits or meats, send 
for my booklets, ‘‘Dainty Desserts”? and ‘‘Food Economy,” which contain 
many helpful suggestions. Just enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 


mention your grocer’s name. 
“Wherever a recipe wet — 


marae 
en aii calls for Gelatine 
: re —think of KNOX” 


QE Se ere 


Mrs. CHARLES B, KNOX & 
i) GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue WARLES W XwOH GEL 8 
Johnstown, N. Y. ‘i ote j 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 


pearance of old silver. For knobs, porcelain or 
glass, cut or pressed, may be mounted in metal, 
Bronze and brass may be employed in a va- 
riety oi forms. A word of advice, however 
should be given about brass hardware. It can 
be had either lacquered or unlacquered. The 
unlacquered is preferable if one really has any 
pride in the hardware. Lacquering is merely 
a shift to dodge the responsibility of cleaning, 
but the lacquered surface is always hard 
and unsympathetic and of an unpleasing color, 
Unlacquered brass, even when not cleaned, has 
dignity of color and individuality and ac- 
quires a pleasant patine. When polished it has 
a soft texture and sheen that are most gratify- 
ing, and a crisp, living color that a lacquered 
surface can never have. 

Shams are always despicable. Allusion has 
been made to the sham of lacquer. Some- 
thing should be added about the sham of a 
certain item of hardware that has not even 
the labor-saving excuse to justify it—the 
strap hinge, or rather the-strap part of what 
was once upon a time a strap hinge, affixed 
merely for appearance’ sake to the outer face of 
a door that swings ‘nward on butt hinges. 
Whenever the door is opened, the odious de- 
ception is patent. If you wish to have strap 
hinges by all means have them. They are 
most desirable. But have rea/ ones, and set 
them where they really do the work they are 
supposed to do. This principle is worth 
applying to all hardware. 

The execution of special designs and special 
decoration for house hardware may be in- 
dulged in, if one chooses, but it is not at all 
necessary for the securing of satisfactory 
results. There is such a plentiful assortment 
of really good designs amongst stock patterns 
that one may do very well from that base of 
supply by keeping in mind a few of the prin- 
ciples herein set forth. Whatever study is 
devoted to the subject of house hardware will 
prove a source of enduring fascination. 


The Successful Small 
House 


(Continued from page 35) 


room, and by choosing only those which are in 
correct scale with its dimensions. These exact- 
ing conditions were most happily fullfilled in 
the small house illustrated on pages 34 and 35, 
and a description of the means employed 
should be of interest to every housewife with a 
similar problem to be solved. 

This charming house stands not far from the 
dividing line that separates the summer colony 
of Manchester-by-the-Sea from its neighbor, 
Magnolia. It is known as Fox Hill Lodge 
from the fact that in the early days, before the 
country was thickly settled, it was a favorite 
hunting ground for Sir Reynard and his clan. 

The exterior is of stucco with black-painted 
trim, with outward-swinging casement win- 
dows and a small and simple porch. A Dutch 
door gives entrance to a narrow hall decorated 
in cool, receding colors. The gray walls are 
divided into panels outlined with pale green 
moldings, and painted consoles in. the same 
delicate finish have been built in to hold 
wrought-iron vases of unusual shape. ‘The 
heavy iron locks and hinges, the lighting fix- 
tures, and the painted, rush-bottomed chairs 
add a reminiscent touch, and the picture is 
completed by hangings of printed linen in 
gray, green, and yellow, and a green rug bor- 
dered with black. 

The living-room opening from the hallway 
at the right has yellow paneled walls which 
furnish a sunny background for the color 
scheme of lavender and green. The furniture 
is painted green with a tiny stripe of lavender, 
and its colors are repeated in the rug. This is 
a room ‘of interesting details. Take, as an 
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g, Make the Gainaday Electric Washer-Wringer a real 
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“4 part of your program for home-economy. Just figure 
as the savings! Besides paying for itself in a year, it will 
iC There is now a Gaina- 8 paying itself — 
as day Ironer, too. Foot- save you $3 or $4 each washday, for years to come. 
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ably. Disses gear- washer-wringer like it—none with its record of performance 
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The Successful Small 
House 


instance, the hangings. The undercurtains, 
which are of black and white with a small figure, 
finished with fringe, form an interesting back- 
round for the rose and black chintz drapery 
which falls over them. Here, as in every 
room of the house, one notices the absence of 
shades; their function 1s performed by draw- 
curtains. The slip-covers are of the same 
material as the overhangings. Peneath one 
group of casements stands a small sofa, and 
across another 1s drawn a table with a cover 
of old filet lace. But it is most of all the fire- 
place, and the armchairs drawn up on either 
side of the hearth with the bookcase close at 
hand, that suggest comfort and ease on cold 
stormy nights when the north wind rattles the 
windows and trumpets down the chimney. 

The morning-room tempts one to linger and 
study the unusual blending of lavender and 
soft blue. The walls are painted lavender 
and paneled with blue-painted molding. The 
furniture is decorated to match, while the hang- 
ings and upholstery of chintz show a lavender 
ground with black stripes, in which birds and 
flowers are predominant. It is a fascinating 
tone of lavender with just a hint of mauve, 
and bits of blue are used in the foreground as 
contrast. The rug was made to order in 
large squares of soft lavender and blue, and 
serves to emphasize the unusual color combina- 
tion. The fine restraint manifested in the 
simplicity of treatment and the absence of 
superfluous ornament produces a restful effect, 
and one of surprising spaciousness. 

The quaint and cheerful dining-room over- 
looks the water. In contrast with the cool 
green walls are gaily painted Windsor chairs in 
canary yellow with black stripings. The hang- 
ings are smartly striped in green and yellow, 
and these colors are repeated in the rug. The 
focal point of interest, however, is the fasci- 
nating little fireplace, painted a dead black, 
witha hanging crane and built-in settle. 


A Cheerful Sun-Room 


But if the other rooms are delightful, one 
simply revels in the sun-room with its cheerful 
yellow walls which fairly radiate sunshine. The 
furniture is appropriately painted yellow with 
green lines, and both colors are repeated in the 
rug. Summer and winter alike, this room is 
the favorite center of the family life. 

On the second floor a pale yellow wall-paper 
with a wide, delicately figured gray stripe 
covers the walls of the principal bedroom. This 
provides the right background for the plain 
gray-painted furniture, the color of which is 
repeated in the molding and baseboards. Here, 
again, a black painted fireplace forms an 
effective foil to the hangings of cream linen 
edged with fringe, and the rug of plain yellow. 

Faithful adherence to the two principles 
stated at the beginning is responsible for the 
vivacious charm of these little rooms and the 
surprising feeling of space which they inspire. 
The decorative element is supplied by the 
colors of the walls, furniture, and hangings, 
rather than by pictures and bric-a-brac, and 
these colors are cool and receding for the most 
part, with just enough soft, creamy yellow 
added to prevent coldness. The furniture in- 
cludes only essentials, placed with careful re- 
gard to convenience and light, and discrimi- 
natingly chosen with respect to scale, so that 
nowhere is there to be found an over-large 
piece to call attention by its bulk to the limited 
dimensions of the room. Except in the din- 
ing-room, the center of each ‘floor has pur- 
posely been left clear. 

ai the owner of Fox Hill Lodge has ac- 
complished is equally within the power of 
every householder, for the effects achieved 
ave nothing to do with cost, but depend for 
their success upon an intelligent choice of 
color combinations, rigid elimination of super- 
fluities, and right relations between the 
dimensions of the room and the size and pro- 
portions of its furnishings. 
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NET CONTENTS 1 LB. AVOIROUPOIS 


CONTNNS 7.8%, VEGETABLE FAT 
255% TOTAL SOUDS 


Rich, smooth pee 
satices made with this 
wonderful, economical cooking aid 


AKE your sauce with Hese whenever you serve 

creamed meats, fish, chicken, eggs, patties, vege- 

tables, etc. ‘The richness, smoothness and fine flavor 
will delight the most particular housewife. 


Hesse helps to cut down table costs and one of the 
good things about it is the fact that you can use it in 
almost anything you cook or bake. Get a can of HresBe 
from your grocer today and try it. 

There is no other food product like Hese. It is pure 
skimmed milk evaporat.d to double strength enriched 
with cocoanut fat. Its purity is sealed in the can and it 
stays sweet in a cool place several days after opening, 
because it is sterilized. 

The Hese recipe booklet contains 
many suggestions for serving deli- 
cious, well-balanced meals at less cost. 

Use HEBE for Send for it. Address 3605 Consumers 
a Bldg., Chicago. 
Chicken a la King THE HEBE COMPANY 
Curried Eggs Chicago Seattle 
Eggs Goldenrod 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Russian Salad Dressing 
Banana Fritters 


Serve HEBEwith 
Tea and Coffee, too 
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HOLMES ® EDWARDS 
SILVERWARE 


Two qualities 


ia) f Super-Plate, Silver-Iniaid, 
: : Y) FE protected solid silver 
against wear where it wears 
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THE HOLMES & EDWARDS 


SILVER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
Manufactured in (Canada by 
STANDARD SILVER CO. of TORONTO, Ltd. 
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“Country Cousin” or 


Sister P 
(Continued from page 41) 


they had never dreamed, return to the city in 
poverty. 

Perhaps it was these disillusioned pilgrims 
of back-to-the-farm that turned the tide of 
public thinking in the opposite direction. At 
any rate, it was not long before we country 
folk began to hear that there was something 
wrong with country life. Again we were inter- 
viewed by reporters, but we seemed as disap- 
pointing as pessimists as we had been before as 
optimists. In spite of them we kept insisting 
upon our country pleasures and independence 
and health. 

“But you have no bathtubs,” they cried, 
“Why, in the city no one would live without 
a bathtub!” 2 

We had some doubts about that, for we had 
seen pictures of city tenements in which the 
shining. bathtub did not figure, but the inter- 
viewer had laid aside his notebook, so it would 
have done no good to mention them. We 
even explained that with the average country 
house built as. it was; the entire profits from 
the farm for several years would often not 
suffice to install running. water completely as 
the city people have it, but again he did not 
listen. He went back and spread the word 
abroad that we country folks were degenerate 
and lacking in refinement—all because we did 
not arise and howl in a chorus, at his sugges- 
tion, for white bathtubs. 

But the latest thing is “‘the poor farm wom- 
an.’’ What a view we are getting of her lack 
of conveniences, her wearing, physical tasks 
and her supposed deadness of intellect! The 
clear implication is that we farm women are 
all fools for staying in the country under pres- 
ent conditions. Now we may be fools indeed, 
but we are enough like ordinary human beings 
to dislike being told about it. 


HE fact that some of these stories of “the 
poor country woman ”’ are based on reports 
from country women themselves proves 
nothing, either. Did you ever know a class of 
women—or of men—who did not consider 
themselves worked to death? One would 
think that the city women, from whose shoul- 
ders so many burdens have been lifted by elec- 
tricity and running water, would be happy 
and singing all the day long. But are they? 
No, when I meet them, I am appalled by 
their tales of woe—of the incompetent ser- 
vants, the poor quality of what one buys 
nowadays, the uncertainty of getting work- 
men for necessary jobs about the house, 
and the high cost of living. If I ask even the 
“idle rich,”’ I hear much the same story of the 
hard conditions of their lives. The office man, 
the retail grocer, the banker, would each make 
me think that his particular class was bearing 
all the burdens of society. Why, then, should 
not I, a country woman, have my turn in tell- 
ing my troubles to the world? 

But life has its compensations, and things 
seem to balance up fairly well. We are all 
trying our best to escape what we consider the 
great curse of work, yet not one of us is escap- 
ing, or ever will escape entirely. If we escape 
work with our hands, we merely work our 
brains the harder. If we escape expending our 
physical energy over a task, it* usually takes 
toll from our nervous energy. This explains 
why the city woman is often overworked even 
though most of the physical burdens have 
been lifted from her shoulders. b 

I noticed an instance of this on my last visit 
to the city. One day a small load of short 
wood for the furnace was dumped in the alley 
behind the house, and no workman could be 
found to carry it in. As the maid was on a 


| vacation, my hostess spent most of the morn- 
| ing telephoning to the different agencies that 
| supply workers. Some of them promised to 


send a man at once, but he did not arrive, and 


| after waiting a while she had to call again. In 
| the meantime she entertained me with the 
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“Country Cousin” or 
Sister P 


story of the horrible conditions labor was im- 
osing upon the helpless people of the city. In 
the afternoon she missed an important engage- 
ment because the man had not come, and the 
telephoning was repeated. As it grew dark 
her worry increased, for the automobiles must 
go to the garages, and the pile of wood in the 
alley was a public nuisance. Yet she could find 
no one to bring it in. She appeared at break- 
fast the next morning worn and _hollow-eyed. 

“For besides the danger,” she said, “‘some one 
might have stolen the wood—and it is so dear!” 

At last, in the middle of the forenoon, a 
workman appeared and carried in the wood. 

Now, all this trouble had been caused by a 
pile of wood of perhaps a dozen armloads. 
Under my own living conditions I should have 
put on a hig apron to protect my dress, and 
brought in the wood myself—well within an 
hour. I have often carried in as much and 
stoked it into my kitchen stove, in addition to 
my regular day's work, Usually I am not 
supposed to carry in wood on the farm, as the 
men of the family are very considerate, but 
sometimes the wood-box is inconsiderate 
enough to run empty in the midst of my baking 
or ironing, and [ have to bring in a few loads 
to finish the work. And yet I do not feel par- 
ticularly abused. Really Iam not half so put 
upon as the city woman was with her reckless 
waste of nervous energy in getting the task 
done. And yet she probably pities me as “a 
poor country woman.” 

Yet [ have a great admiration for the city 
woman. When my friend and I are out to- 
gether, I marvel at her quick replies to the 
passing remark—my own clever replies usually 
occur to me after IT have reached home. Her 
calmness and poise as she makes her way 
among the automobiles in the street almost 
awes me, for I am as skittish as a country-bred 
horse when I set out from one curb to the 
other. I admire her nimbieness of mind upon 
the issues of the day, and the newest in art, 
music, and literature. But most of all I envy 
her unerring taste in hats and shoes and gloves 

while I, bewildered by the plethora of 
things in the shops, can only plead ignorance 
and beg her to go shopping with me. I envy, 
too, her quick adjustments to new ideas. When 
she learns of a new labor-saving convenience, 
she does not have to struggle with qualms of 
fear about its success or its economy. No, 
she gives it a keen glance or two, adapts her- 
self to the new idea, and is enjoying its bene- 
fits long before I am through with the first 
struggle with my conscience. 


HEN what do I ask of life, you say? 
Would I rather be a city woman with her 
defects or a country woman with mine? No, 
I want neither. Or rather, a little of both. Why 
should we country women miss these things 
that the city women have as a matter of 
course? Why should not the city woman 
share our deeper knowledge of life?» In other 
words, why should we not between us over- 
come the old antagonism of City vs. Country 
and both of us grow richer in the process? 
I do not pretend to know how this can be 
done fully, but at least I can give a few of the 
ideas we country women have upon the sub- 
ject. In the first place, if we farm women 
are to have that leisure from physical tasks 
for developing our minds as we wish, we must 
somehow have more money. Household con- 
venlences cost money, and moreover—though 
the average person does not seem to have 
found this out—they cost considerably more 
money in the country than in the city. This 
does not mean necessarily that the consumer 
will pay more for our products, but that the 
best and most economical means must be 


employed in transferring our products to the 
consumer. What we are trying to do with all 
our cooperative marketing schemes is to make 
our life richer by going to the city buyer direct 
rithout the loss of roundabout methods. We 
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Why Not Pick Up 
The Dust? 


UST should be gathered up—not scattered around. 

That’s the reason for this soft, fluffy, dust-absorbing 
Fuller Duster. It collects the dust from all kinds of 
places and surfaces; the long soft-spun strands actually 
pick it up. The long handle makes it easy to use without 
stooping. Washed and wrung, it dries out like new—retaining 
the dust-holding chemical treatment. 
Like the other forty-four equally useful Fuller Brushes, 
it is absolutely guaranteed. All are of sanitary open con- 
struction—twisted in wire. Every one is specially designed 
for its work. 
At your home the 69. uses of these Fuller Brushes are ex- 
plained by our representatives, who are trained in household 
efficiency. > They bring to you the Fuller Service of practical 
labor-saving ideas. If one has not called lately, write us. 


* The Fuller Brush Company 
Hartford, Connecticut ; 
The Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Branch Offices in over 100 cities—con-ult telephone directory 
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TRADE MARK 


INGOT IRON 
Resists Rust 


Look for this 
blue and gold 
label on Wash- 
ing Machines, 
Refrigerators, 
Stoves, Enam- 
eled Table tops, 
and other house- 
hold utilities. 
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There is a Type of Store 


The man or woman who 
buys a refrigerator, a stove, 
or a washing machine made 
with “Armco” Ingot Iron, is 
of a certain type. 

The manufacturer who 
puts “Armco” Ingot Iron in 
his product must make a 
worthy article—must be a 
certain type of man—or he 
would use ordinary metal. 

Even the merchant, the 
dealer who sells Armco prod- 


ucts, can be classified gener- 
ally by that very fact, for we 
know of no poor article made 
from this iron. 

Therefore, the blue and gold 
Armco triangle carries with 
it an assurance of quality, of 
solid worth, wherever it is 
found. 

During the week of March 
21-28, dealers are planning to 
make special displays of 
“Armco” Ingot Iron products. 


‘“‘Armco” Ingot Iron is used and featured in such nationally adver- 
tised products as ‘‘Federal Washers,” ‘‘Sanico Ranges,” ‘‘Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerators,’ ‘‘Buck’s Stoves and Ranges,” ‘‘Eden 
Washing Machines,” ‘‘Globe Stoves and Ranges,” and ‘‘Brascolites.”’ 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Box 328, Middletown, O. 
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Where Armco Products Are Sold 





Cantilever Stores 


Akron—G sraner -Powers, 71 S. Main St. 
As bury Best Shoe Co. 
my Bros. 


pied abe 1am—Louis S 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—411 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—6. 39 Main St. 
Butte—Ht ubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons. 
~h ago—. 30 E Randolph St. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 

and et-Powers Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W. L. White Co. 
Detri pit —T.f. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Av. 
Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Av. 
Elmira— C. W. O'Shea 
El Pas: »—Popular D. G. Co. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—Orner’ s Boot Shop 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 


Houston—W. C. Munn Co. se 


Huntington, W. _ a.— Mc Mahon-Diet 
napolis—L. S. » A & Co. 
i r tery 


n. Ison Shoe Co. 
Cnoxville— ae me Co. 
” in—! ayer Bros. a. 
I oe, Kin ig St. 
Los ype les—s itages Blc 
Louisville— Bost . 
-T} 


acuse—I 36 5 § 
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M. Vv oorhees & Bro. 
sa— Lyons’ Shoe St« 
Var 1couver—Hu idson co 
Walla Walta—Garaner & 
Washington Wm. Hah 
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Is it worth while ? 


HEN you find that you tire 
easily, when happiness fails 
through headache, a erg 
nervousness—then ask yourself: “Is it 
worth while to wear harmful shoes?” 


Physicians assert that the bad effects 
of wrongly shaped shoes are far-reach- 
ing. The unnatural posture induced 
by high heels throws the internal 
creas out of position. Resulting 
troubles often necessitate opera- 
tions. 

The woman who would be at her 
best and brightest will wear Cantilever 
Shoes. Their flexible arches, which 
conform to the natural action of the 
foot and allow the muscles free play, 
enable you to walk or stand correctly, 
with minimum fatigue, and eliminate 
all danger of weak or tallen arches. 


They stimulate—not retard—the cir- 
culation which brings to the cheeks a 
bewitching glow. They do not abuse 
the nerves which run from the feet up 
through the body even to the eyes. 
Knowi ing that your physical perfection 
starts with your feet, you can take satis- 
faction in the thought that your Canti- 
lever Shoes conduce to your health and 
charm, your youthfulness and joy in 
living. 

Good taste distinguishes every detail 
of Cantilever Shoes. They exemplify 
the fact that women and their shoes 
can be at once sensible and stylish. 


If no-dealer listed at the left is near you, 
the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
2 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., will 
mail you the Cantilever Shoe Booklet 
and the address of a nearby dealer. 


antilever 


Sho 
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“Country Cousin”’ or 
Sister P 


meet many <liscouragements, but if the city 

yple are understanding and helpful, we 
shall work it out sooner or later. There is 
much that the city women can do to better 
our condition in this way. 

Another thing the city woman—under usual 
conditions—can do is to become a producer 
herself in a garden of her own, even though it 
is but a row or two between the clotheslines in 
the backyard. She will not only cut the high 
cost of her living, but will add to her apprecia- 
tion of life, for it is both a duty and a privilege 
to dig in the soil. Once she grows even a few 
things by work with her own hands, she will 
not easily forget that all mankind still draws 
its nourishment from the breast of Mother 
Earth, a fact many of the nations were near 
forgetting before the Great War awakened 
them. This first-hand knowledge is so essen- 
tial to the understanding of our country life 
jssues that we country folk can well endure 
the loss her collective gardening may bring 
us financially to gain her real interest in our 
production problems. 

Then there was once a good old rule that 
the city relatives spent a month in the country 
in summer and the country relatives paid back 
the visit in full in the winter. And if the bar- 
gain is adhered to strictly on both sides there 
is no better way to bring town and country 
together. A city woman who helps us with 
the work for a month will never again be 
guilty of saying that the farmer’s food doesn’t 
cost himanything. She can also make arrange- 
ments for a part of her winter supplies to come 
direct from the farm she visits. And the 
country woman, in trying to solve some of 
the city problems, will no doubt find that 
they are actually more difficult than they 
seemed at long range. She can do her shopping 
for clothing and house furnishings in the city 
stores. In the end both ought to be the better 
for such an exchange of experiences. 





ANOTHER thing we must dois to learn more 

about each other from our reading. The 
magazines coming to the country homes with 
their tales of city life and their pictures of city 
clothes and city homes are a great blessing, 
for what we country women desire most of 
all is to dress and speak and act so that no 
one will mark us as country born. We love 
silk stockings quite as much as city women do, 
and are just as fond of the hang of a skirt or 
the tilt of a hat brim. We love to feel that our 
clothes, though simple, are ‘“‘right,”’ and 
properly worn. Then we enjoy knowing 
about the new books and pictures, the promi- 
nent people of the city, and the newest star in 
the movies—and all these things the maga- 
zines bring to us every month, 

gut what do the magazines tell the city 
women of us? Do they enlarge her sympathy 
for us and her knowledge of what country life 
really is? Very little, I am afraid. Even 
when a rural subject like “the poor farm wom- 
a1’ is chosen, it is the city-minded and not 
the country-minded writer who speaks. It 
may be good for us to “see ourselves as others 
see us,” but what of the city woman who 
needs to see us as we see ourselves? Why 
should all the articles of notable women 
feature the city workers, when che rural dis- 
tricts have their women working in the church. 
the community centers, the Grange, and other 
country organizations? We country women 
think that when we really accomplish such 
work we should be asked for our photographs 
for publication, too. Yes, indeed, we are 
quite human—even as regards our vanity. 
And then, too, we think that if our pictures 
Were thus presented showing us clear-eyed 
and clear-skinned and hopeful-looking as we 
are—with the story of the work we have 
accomplished for our neighbors and our 
families, no reader could ever again think of 
us as mere country folk of no intellect or as 
poor farm women.” 
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HE “Onyx Pointex 
to trim feminine ankles. 
from Hickson, confirms the style judgment of the thou- 
sands of women who have always preferred “Onyx Pointex.” 


Emery 6 Beers Company. inc. 


Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors—New York 


< Heel adds~grace and distinction 
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THE H. BLACK COMPANY 
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“THAT WELL-DRESSED £00K” 
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Not Fair Weather Friends 


That’s one of the things you learn about Wooltex 
‘Tailor-mades or Knockabouts after you’ve worn them 
for a while. They are not “fair weather”’ friends. 


After many drenchings in unexpected showers, 
after constant wear in town or in the country, you 
find your coat or suit has lost none of its trimness. 


You are assured that the lines are really tailored in, 
not pressed in, that the hem will not pucker nor the 
sleeves lose their snug, smooth fit. 

You’ve any number of styles to choose from — 
suits and coats for town wear, motor wear, afternoon 
and dressy occasions! The fabrics vary from the 
finest serge to Irish and Scotch homespuns which 
fairly breathe of the great outdoors. 


The merchant who carries Wooltex Tailor-mades 
and Wooltex Knockabouts in your vicinity has a copy 
of “The Tailored Woman” magazine for you. If 
you do not know which store handles Wooltex, write 
us for the name and the magazine. 


lie 


Tailor-mades aaKnockabouts 


Insist upon the above Wooltex signature as your guide to ** That 
Enduring Well-Dressed Look”, Wooltex Tailor-mades, $48, 
$55, $68, $85. Wooltex Knockabouts, $25, $38, $45 


Cleveland and New York 


© 1921. The H. Black Co. 
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The Flaming Forest 
(Continued from page 60) 


was spoken with a quiet lack of excitement 
even of interest. It seemed to belic some of 
the things St. Pierre had told him. and he 
could scarcely believe, looking at her now 
that she had entreated her husband to pre. 
vent the encounter, or that she had betrayed 
any unusual emotion in the matter at all, © 

“T was afraid you would object,’’ he could 
not keep from saying. “It does not seem 
nice to pull off such a thing as that, when 
there is a lady about—” 

“Or ladies.” She caught him up quickly. 
and he saw a sudden little tightening of her 
pretty mouth as she turned her eyes to the bit 
of lace work again. “But I do not object, be- 
cause what St. Pierre says is right—must be 
right.”’ 

And the softness, he thought, went alto. 
gether out of the curve of her lips for an 
instant. In a flash their momentary betrayal of 
vexation was gone, and St. Pierre’s wife had 
replaced the work-basket on the table and was 
on her feet, smiling at him. There was some- 
thing of wild daring in her eyes, something 
that made him think of the glory of adventure 
he had seen flaming in her face the night they 
had run the rapids of the Holy Ghost. 

“Tomorrow will be very unpleasant, M’sieu 
David,”’ she cried softly. ‘‘Bateese will beat 
you—terribly. Tonight we must think of 
things more agreeable.” 


E had never seen her more radiant than 
when she turned toward the piano. What 
the deuce did it mean? Had St. Pierre been 
making a fool of him? She actually appeared 
unable to restrain her elation at the thought 
that Bateese would surely beat him up! He 
stood without moving and made no effort to 
answer her. Just before they had started on 
that thrilling adventure into the forest, which 
had ended with his carrying her in his arms, 
she had gone to the piano and had played for 
him. Now her fingers touched softly the same 
notes. A little humming trill came in her 
throat, and it seemed to David that she was 
deliberately recalling his thoughts to the 
things that had happened before the coming of 
St. Pierre. He had not lighted the lamp over 
the piano, and for a flash her dark eyes smiled 
at him out of the half shadow. After a moment 
she began to sing. 

Her voice was low and without effort, un- 
trained, and subdued as if conscious and 
afraid of its limitations, yet so exquisitely 
sweet that to David it was a new and still 
more wonderful revelation of St. Pierre’s wile. 
He drew nearer, until he stood clese at her 
side, the dark luster of her hair almost touch- 
ing his arm, her partly upturned face a be- 
witching profile in the shadows. : 

Her voice grew lower, almost a whisper in 
its melody, as if meant for him alone. Many 
times he had heard the Canadian Boat Song, 
but never as its words came now from the lips 
of Marie-Ann Boulain. 


“Paintly as tolls the evening chime, s 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn; 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, i 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past. 


She paused. And David, ‘staring down at 
her shining head, did not speak. Her fingers 
trembled over the keys, he could see dimly the 
shadow of her long lashes, and the spirit-like 
scent of crushed violet rose to him from the 
soft lace about her throat, and her hair. 

“Tt is your music,’ he whispered. “I have 
never heard the Boat Song like that!” 

He tried to drag his eyes from her face and 
hair, sensing that he was a_near-criminal, 
fighting a mighty impulse. The notes undet 
her fingers changed, aud again—by chance oF 
design—she was stabbing at him, bringing him 
face to face with the weakness of his flesh, the 
iniquity of his desire to reach out his arms and 
fold her in them. Yet she did not look up, 
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From the deep folds and softly cushioned surfaces of even the 
finest upholstery, all lint and dust may speedily be suctioned 
away by the air attachments of The Hoover. But for the vastly 
more difficult task of cleaning rugs, so as to prolong their life, 
The Hoover brings into play all three of its forces. Gently it 
beats out all nap-cutting, embedded grit. Briskly it sweeps up all 
clinging litter, erects matted nap and freshens colors. Vigor- 
ously it cleans by air. Only The Hoover discharges all these 
duties. And it is the largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. 


e HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 













Tue Hoover Suction Sweeren ComMPANY, NorntH CANTON, OHIO 
‘The oldeSt makers of ele@ric cleaners 
Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 












ee The Hoover lifts the rug from the i 8 Diy mt 
floor, like this— gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 
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des 
This Spring buy good dresses. Your 
clothes will wear longer and you'll enjoy the 
satisfaction of always being well dressed. 
L’Aiglon dresses, while of the finest mate- 


rials, exquisite workmanship and in newest styles, 


are not highest in price. 
g Pp 


Ca 
BIBERMAN 
TRACE MARK MAKE 


“Aurora” Model — Gingham in “Jonquil” Model—Good grade ging- 
blue, pink or black che oO ham. Panel effect front: organdie collar 
xandie vest, collar and cuff and cuffs. Semi-fitting. Black, blue, pink 
16, 18, 20. 36 to 46. Price $5.50. or green Sizes 36 to 46. Price $5.00 


“Tris” 


belt 


covering price, and we will see you are supplied 
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18, 20. 36 
Should your merchant not be able to show you the dresses you desire, send us his name and address. 


The L’Aiglon label, insuring highest quality, is 
featured by better stores carrying L’Aiglon Dresses, 
Maids’ and Nurses’ Uniforms and: Bathrobes. 

On request we'll mail the new L’ Aiglon Style 


Book, showing fashion plates of advance ——— 
styles forthe season, detailing cutand finish 92 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, Inc., 15th and Wallace Sts., Philadelphia 
Manufacturers of L'Aiglon Wash Dresses, Maids’ and Nurses’ Uniforms, Bathrobes 


THE DRESSES SHOWN ABOVE ARE: 
sicenaancieek enaaauie collar and cuffs. Sash 
Blue 
Sizes 16, 


Fancy checked gingham ‘Mayflower’ Model—A one-piece dress with 


overblouse connecting with the sash. Pique collar 
and cuffs. Red and navy, blue and tan, pink and 
green. Sizes 16, 18, 20. 36 to 46. Price $4.50. 


Give name of dresses, colors and sizes, enclose money ordef 


and tan, pink and 


Price 


green 


to 46 $4.50 


Prices mentioned are current except in Canada and the Far West. 











The Flaming Forest 
she did not see him, as she began to sing 
“Ave Maria.” 

With the reverence of a prayer the holy 
words came from her lips, slowly, softly, trem- 
bling with a pathos andj sweetness that told 
David they came not alone from the lips, but 
from the very soul of St. Pierre’s wife. 









“Oh, Mother, hear me where thou art, ; 
And guard and guide my aching heart, my aching 
heart!” 

The last words drifted away into a whisper, 
and David was glad that he was not Icoking 
into the face of St. Pierre’s wife, for there must 
have been something there now which it would 
have been sacrilege for him to stare at, as he 
was staring at her hair. 

No sound of opening door had come from 
behind them. Yet St. Pierre had opened it 
and stood there, watching them with a curious 
humor in eyes that seemed still to hold a glitter 
of the fire that had leaped from the half- 
breed’s flaming birch logs. His voice was a 
shock to Carrigan. 

“Peste, but you are a gloomy pair!’’ he 
boomed. “Why no light over there in the 
corner, and why sing that death-song to 
chase away the devil when there is no devil 














near?” j 
; Guilt was in David's heart, but there was no 
: sting of venom in St. Pierre’s words, and he 


was laughing at them now, as though what he 
saw were a pretty joke and amused him. 

“Late hours and shady bowers! I say it 
should be a love song or something livelier,”’ 
he cried, closing the door behind him and 
coming toward them. 

“Has she not the sweetest voice in the 
world, m’sieu? Did you ever hear a sweeter or 
as sweet? I say it is enough to get down into 
the soul of a man, unless he is already half 
dead! That voice—’’ 

He caught Marie-Anne’s eyes. Her cheeks 
were flaming. Her look, for an instant, flashed 
lightning as she halted him. 

“Ma foi, | speak it from the heart,’’ he per- 
sisted, with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘Am I 
not right, M’sieu Carrigan? Did you ever hear 
a sweeter voice?” 

“Tt is wonderful,’’ agreed David, wondering 
if he was hazarding too much. 

“Good! It fills me with happiness to know f 
am right. And now, cherie, good-night! 
I must return to the raft.” 

A shadow of vexation crossed Marie-Anne’s 
face. “‘You seem in great haste.”’ 

“Plagues and pests! You are right, Pretty 
Voice! I am most anxious to get back to my 
troubles there, and you—”’ 

“Will also bid M’sieu Carrigan good-night,”’ 
she quickly interrupted him. “You will at 
least see me to my room, St. Pierre, and safely 
put away for the night.” 

She held out her hand to David. There was 
not a tremor in it as it lay for an instant soft 
and warm in his own. She made no effort to 
withdraw it quickly, nor did her eyes hide 
their softness as they looked into his own. 

Mutely David stood as they went out. He 

heard St. Pierre’s loud voice rumbling about 
the darkness of the night. He heard them 
pass along the side of the bateau forward, and 
half a minute later he knew that St. Pierre 
was getting into his canoe. The dip of a 
paddle came to him. 
_ For a space there was silence, and then, 
from far out in the black shadow of the river, 
rolled back the great voice of St. Pierre 
Boulain singing the wild river chant, “En 
Roulant ma Boule.”’ 

At the open window he listened. It seemed 
to him that from far over the river, where the 
giant raft lay, there came a faint answer to the 
words of the song. 





SALAD more tempting or 

more easily made can not 
be imagined. Just Dromedary 
Dates with oranges and lettuce. 
A pleasing combination that can 
be served at all seasons. 









Moist, luscious, golden Drom- 
edary Dates—nature’s confection 
from the: Garden of Eden—are 
especially selected from the 
season’s choicest crop. Healthful 
and easy to digest, they are es- 
pecially good for children. Rich 
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Dromedary 
Dates 


in- natural sugar, they are most 
valuable for giving fuel and energy 
to ‘the body‘ (a fact worth- your 
consideration). . 


Serve Dromedary Dates at 
meals and between meals—just 
as they come from the package; 


or ..im interesting combinations 
with other foods—stuffed, in 
desserts, breads, muffins, and 


cereals. Our Free Booklet tells 
many alluring ways toserve Drom- 
edary Dates. Send for it today. 


* The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
375 Washington Street, New York 


Te one-humped Dromedary 
is often the swiftest means of 
crossing the Far East desert. 
Their drivers and guides depend 
chiefly upon dates for their sus- 
tenance. The best of this luscious, 
nourishing food is brought fresh to 
your table in each package of 
Dromedary Dates. 
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DERRYVALE Genuine Irish LINEN 


Cm 
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Linen that is both Beautiful 
and Economical 


Many women choose Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen 
because its lustrous beauty, silky finish and rich design 
make it a source of pride to those who delight in home 
appointments of distinctive beauty. 


Durability 
Other women prefer it because it is so skilfully woven of 
choicest long fibre flax, that it launders like new and outwears 
ordinary linen many times over. 


Complete Design 
Some find it most interesting because each Table Cloth is a 
complete design yet costs no more than linen cut by the yard. 


Guarantee 
Still others consider first the guarantee of quality which reads: 
We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale 
Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
return it to your dealer and have it replaced. 
Whether it is one or all of these distinct advantages that will 
dictate your choice of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen you may 
be sure that 
“If It's DERRYVALE, It’s IRISH LINEN” 


In most cities there is one good store where you will find 
complete assortments of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. 
Damask Table Cloths with Napkins to match in beautiful 
round designs. 

Towels with hemstitched edges in plain or figured huck. 
Hand Printed Centerpieces and Scarfs of rich and exclusive 
designs, printed on natural linen in beautifully delicate 
tints and colorings—proof against tubbing and fading. 
Art Linen in white and natural in various widths and qual- 
ities that is worthy of the time spent in embroidery 
and crochet. 

Stamped Linen ready for embroidery and crochet in ex- 
clusive designs on various articles in white and natural. 


If you are interested in Linen for embroidery purposes we will send you 
samples, Catalog of tablecloths mailed on request. 


You can obtain the book, “How to Set the Table for Every Occasion,” 
from your Derryvale dealer or we will send it to you prepaid on receipt 
of soc. check, postoffice or express money order, 


Derryvale Linen Co., Inc. 


20 East 22nd St., New York City, 
Mills — Belfast, Ireland 











The Flaming Forest 


of St. Pierre’s voice, and after that the tires on 
the distant shore died out slowly, giving way 
to utter blackness. Faintly there came to him 
the far-away rumbling of thunder. The air 
grew heavy and thick, and there was no 
sound of night-bird over the breast of the 
river, and out of the thick cedar and spruce 
and balsam there came no cry or whisper of 
the nocturnal life waiting in silence for the 
storm to break. In that stillness David put 
out the lights in the cabin and sat close to the 
window in darkness. 

He was more than sleepless. Every nerve 
in his body demanded action, and his brain 
was fired by strange thoughts until their 
vividness seemed to bring him face to face 
with a reality that set his blood stirring with an 
irresistible thrill. He believed he had made a 
discovery, that St. Pierre had betrayed him- 
self. What he had visioned, the conclusion he 
had arrived at, seemed inconceivable, yet 
what his own eyes had seen and his ears had 
heard pointed to the truth ofit all. The least he 
could say was that St. Pierre’s love for Marie- 
Anne Boulain was a strange sort of love. His 
attitude toward her seemed more like that of a 
man in the presence of a child of whom he was 
fond in a fatherly sort of way. Not for an 
instant had there been in it a betrayal of the 
lover, a suggestion of the husband who might 
be made jealous by another man. 


ITTING in darkness thickening with the 
nearer approach of storm, David recalled 
the stab of pain mingled with humiliation that 
had come into the eyes of St. Pierre’s wife when 
she had stood facing her husband. He heard 
again, with a new understanding, the low note 
of pathos in her voice as in song she had 
called upon the Mother of Christ to hear her— 
and help her. He had not guessed at the 
tragedy of it then. Now he knew, and he 
thought of her lying awake in the gloom 
beyond the bulkhead, her eyes wet with tears. 
And St. Pierre had gone back to his raft, 
singing in the night! Where before there had 
been sympathy for him, there rose a sincere 
revulsion. There had been a reason for St. 
Pierre’s masterly possession of himself, and it 
had not been, as he had thought, because of 
his bigness of soul. It was because he had not 
cared. He was a splendid hypocrite, playing 
his game well at the beginning, but betraying 
the lie at the end. He did not love Marie- 
Anne as he, Dave Carrigan, loved her. He had 
spoken of her as a child, and he had treated 
her as a child, and was serenely dispassionate 
in the face of a situation which would have 
roused the spirit in most men. And suddenly, 
recalling that thrilling hour in the white strip 
of sand and all that had happened since, it 
flashed upon David that St. Pierre was using 
his wife as the vital moving force in a game of 
his own—that under the masquerade cf his 
apparent faith and bigness of character he was 
sacrificing her to achieve a certain mysterious 
something in the scheme of his own affairs. 

Yet he could not forget the infinite faith 
Marie-Anne Boulain had expressed in her 
husband. There had been no hypocrisy in 
her waiting and her watching for him, or in 
her belief that he would straighten out the 
tangles of the dilemma in which she had 
become involved. Nor had there been make- 
believe in the manner she had left him that day 
in her eagerness to go to St. Pierre. Adding 
these facts as he had added the others, he 
fancied he saw the truth staring at him out of 
the darkness of his cabin room. Marie-Anne 
loved her husband. And St. Pierre was 
merely the possessor, careless and indifferent, 
almost brutally dispassionate in his considera- 
tion of her. 

A heavy crash of thunder brought Carrigan 
back to a realization of the impending storms 
He rose to his feet in the chaotic gloom, facing 
the bulkhead beyond which he was certain 
St. Pierre’s wife lay wide awake. He tried to 
laugh. It was inexcusable, he told himself, to 
let his thoughts become involved in the 
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Bed—In twin or fallsize 
— either straight end or 
round end design. Panels 
in fiddleback and blisterfig- 
ured mah 


Chifforobe—Top, 39 x 
28in.; 50 in. high, Paneled 
doors enclose three mahog- 
any sliding trays. Loose 
swinging mirror, 
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Bureau—Top, 50x 23in, 
Mirror, 40 x23 in, Drawer 
fronts in fiddleback_ and 
blister mahogany. Posts 
fluted, Spade toes. 


Toilet Table — Center 
mirror, 20x32in. Twoswing- 
ing mirrors. Drawers in 
fiddleback and _ blister ma- 
hogany, With Dressing 
Bench. 


Writing Desk—Con- 
venient size, 34 x 20 in, 
Drawer and two ebonized 
wood decks with lids. 


Chair—Fiddleback ma- 
hogany panel, Removable 
upholstered seats, Rocker 
to harmonize, 


Water Stand—Simple 
and practical; top, 17 in. 
wide, Book shelf below 
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A Super-Value in this BERKEY & GAY Chamber Suite 


Specially Priced for April 


As a national demonstration of Berkey & Gay quality, we are presenting 

during April a superlative value in this featured Chamber Suite. 
For sixty years those who love distinction, artistic charm and superior 

workmanship have sought and found these qualities in Berkey & Gay 


Furniture. 


A visit to the leading furniture dealer of your city during 


April will give you ample proof that furniture of such high character 
can yet be purchased at moderate cost 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


Genuineness— good taste — honest 
utility—these are the essentials always 
found in Berkey & Gay Furniture. 
They are truly typified in this featured 
Chamber Suite. 


Though inspired by the feeling of the 


English designers of the late 18th 
century, it is typically American in con- 
ception. Grace and simplicity give it 
enduring merit. Berkey & Gay work- 
manship guarantees life-long 
serviceability 


Mahogany 
Throughout 


Rare charm is expressed in 
the woods used inthis Chamber 
Suite. ‘*Fiddleback’’ mahog- 
any (often used in old violin 
backs) in conjunction with 
*‘blister figured’” mahogany of 
a darker tone, embellished 
with touches of ebony, form an 
exquisite color combination. 


Construction 


Each piece of wood has been 
individually handled, placed, 
clamped or screwed by hand 
into its proper position. The 
artful skill of Berkey & Gay 
workmen has been applied to 
every detail—and it is the sum 
of these details that makes 
Berkey & Gay Furniture what 
it is—a perfect whole. 


Pieces May Be 
Bought Separately 
While twelve pieces com- 

prise this Chamber Suite, they 
may be bought en suite or indi- 
vidually. Merchants handling 
Berkey & Gay Furniture have 
arranged for special price- 
offerings on this Chamber Suite 
during the month of. April. 
We advise an early visit. 


A Brochure, illustrating and describing this Chamber Suite and other Berkey 
& Gay Furniture, together with name of nearest dealer, sent on request. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


452 Monroe Street 


Ask to Be Shown This Chamber Suite 
at Your Leading Furniture Store 
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Berkey &Gay - 
production. It is 
the customer’s 
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pride ever after. 
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WOMAN'S toilet articles 

are her intimate companions. 
They must stand the test of daily 
use, year after year. They must have 
that simple beauty which never 
wearies. Their usefulness must be 
never-failing. Perhaps these are the 
reasons why Ivory Pyralin is a favorite 
with so many thousands of women. 


E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Genuine Pyralin can be identified by 


the name stamped on every piece. 


. ’ HE beautiful La Belle Pattern with its exclusive 

feature, the transverse handle, is illustrated. Made 
in Shell Pyratin and Amber Pyralin as well as Ivory 
Pyralin—decorated in colors if preferred. It is sold, at 
ihe leading stores the country over, in complete sets or 
single pieces. As all Pyralin patterns are standard, 
articles may be matched at any time 
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The Flaming Forest 


family affairs of St. Pierre and Marie-Anne. 
That was not his business. Marie-Anne, in the 
final analysis, did not appear to be especially 
abused, and her mind was not a child’s mind. 
Probably she would not thank him for his 
interest in the matter. _She would tell him, 
like any other woman with pride, that it was 
none of his business and that he was presuming 
upon forbidden ground. 

He went tothe window. There was scarcely 
a breath of air, and unfastening the screen, 
he thrust out his head and shoulders into 
the night. It was so black that he could not 
zee the shadow of the water almost within 
reach of his hands, but through the chaos of 
gloom that lay between him and the opposite 
shore he made out a single point of yellow 
light. He was positive the light was in the 
cabin on the raft. And St. Pierre was prokally 
in that cabin. 

A huge drop of rain splashed on his hand. and 
behind him he heard sweeping over the forest 
tops the quickening march of the dcluge. 
There was no crash of thunder or flash of 
lightning when it broke. Straight down, in an 
inundation, it came out of a sky thick enough 
to slit with a knife. Carrigan drew in his hcad 
and shoulders and sniffed the sweet freshness 
of it. He tried again to make out the light on 
the raft, but it was obliterated. 


ECHANICALLY he began taking cff his 

clothes, and in a few moments he stood 
again at the window, naked. Thunder and 
lightning had caught up with the rain, and in 
the flashes of fire Carrigan’s ghost-white face 
stared in the direction of the raft. In his vcins 
was at work an insistent and impelling desire. 
Over there was St. Pierre, he was undoubtedly 
in the cabin, and scmething might happen if 
he, Dave Carrigan, took advantage of storm 
and gloom to go to the raft. 

It was almost a presentiment that drew his 
bare head and shoulders out through the 
window, and every hunting instinct in him 
urged him to the adventure. The stygian 
darkness was torn again by a flash of fire. 
In it he saw the river and the vivid silhouette 
of the distant shore. It would not be a dif- 
ficult swim, and it would be good training for 
tomorrow. 

Like a badger worming his way out of a hole 
a bit too small for him, Carrigan drew himself 
through the window. A lightning flash caught 
him at the edge of the bateau, and he slunk 
back quickly against the cabin, with the 
thought that other eyes might be staring out 
into that same darkness. In the pitch gloom 
that followed he lowered himself quietly inte 
the river, thrust himself under water, and 
struck out for the opposite shore. 

When he came to the surface again it was in 
the glare of another lightning flash. He flung 
the water from his face, chose a point several 
hundred yards above the raft, and with quick, 
powerful strokes set out in its direction. For 
ten minutes he quartered the current without 
raising his head. Then he paused, floating 
unresistingly with the slow sweep of the river, 
and waited for another illumination. When 
it came, he made out the tented raft scarcely 
a hundred yards away and a little below him. 
In the next darkness he found the edge of it 
and dragged himself up on the mass of timbers. 

lhe thunder had been rolling steadily west- 
ward, and David crouched low, hoping for one 
more flash to illumine the raft. It came at 
last Irom a mass of inky cloud far to the west, 
so indistinct that it made only dim shadows 
out of the tents and shelters, but it was 
suliclent to give him direction. Before its 
‘aint glare died out, he saw the deeper shadow 
of the cabin forward. 

For many minutes he lay where he had 
dragged himself, without making a movement 
in its direction. Nowhere about him could he 
see a sign of light, nor could he hear any sound 
of life. St. Pierre’s people were evidently 
deep in slumber. ; 

Carrigan had no very definite idea of the 
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MODERN 
WALLCOVERING © 


ANITAS Modern Wall Coverings ex- 
press a kinship with their surround- 
ings and reflect your individuality in 

your home. The styles for every room 
in the house lend themselves to any 
artistic conception. | 


Sanitas is made on cloth, machine-painted with 
oil colors that do not crack or peel, or fade under 
the strongest sun. Wiping with a damp cloth re- 
moves dust and marks without marring the finish 
or colorings. 

Let your decorator or dealer show you the 
complete Sanitas sample book. Or write us for 
Samples and Booklet. 
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Silks That Outlast Styles 


ELL dressed women in every fashion period of 

the past two generations have worn Belding’s 
Silks. Mothers have handed down to their daughters 
the tradition of Belding’s enduring beauty. 

And in your own wardrobe—styles change with 
the seasons but the Belding’s Silk in last year’s gown 
will clean and “make-over” perfectly for another term 
of service. 

Our name on the selvage shows you the genuine 
Belding’s—when you see it you are sure of quality. 


Helding’s 


Enduring Silks-Fabrics-Spool Silk 


Nancette 
Satin Crépe . Satin Negligée . Satin Circé . Satin Duchesse 
Baskette . Taffeta . Chiffonde Chine . Crépe de Chine 
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The Flaming Forest 


next step in his adventure. He had swam 
from the bateau largely under impulse, with no 
preconceived scheme of action, urged chiefly by 
the hope that he would find St. Pierre in the 
cabin and that something might come of it. 
As for knocking at the door and rousing the 
chief of the Boulains from sleep—he had at 
the present moment no very good excuse for 
that. No sooner had the thought and its 
objection come to him than a broad shaft of 
light shot with startling suddenness athwart 
the blackness of the raft, darkened in another 
instant by an obscuring shadow. Swift as the 
light itself David’s eyes turned to the source 
of the unexpected illumination. The door of 
St. Pierre’s cabin was wide open. The interior 
was flooded with lampglow, and in the door- 
way stood St. Pierre himself. 

The chief of the Boulains seemed to be 
measuring the weather possibilities of the night, 
His subdued voice reached David, chuckling 
with satisfaction, as he spoke to some one who 
was behind him in the cabin. 

“Pitch and brimstone, but it’s black!” he 
cried. ‘You could carve it with a knife and 
stand it on end, amante. But it’s going west, 
In a few hours the stars will be out.” 


H* drew back into the cabin, and the door 

‘sed. David held his breath in amaze- 
ment, staring at the blackness where a moment 
before the light had been. Who was it St. 
Pierre had called sweetheart? Amante! He 
could not have been mistaken. The word had 
come to him clearly, and there was but one 
guess to make. Marie-Anne was not on the 
bateau. She had played him for a fool, had 
completely hoodwinked him in her plot with 
St. Pierre. They were cleverer than he had 
supposed, and in darkness she had rejoined 
her husband on the raft! But why that 
senseless play of falsehood? What could be 
their object in wanting him to believe she was 
still aboard the bateau? 

He stood up on his feet and mopped the 
warm rain from his face, while the gloom hid 
the grim smile that came slowly to his lips. 
Close upon the thrill of his astonishment he 
felt a new stir in his blood which added impetus 
to his determination and his action. He was 
not disgusted with himself, nor was he em- 
bittered by what he had thought of a moment 
ago as the lying hypocrisy of his captors. To 
be beaten in his game of man-hunting was 
sometimes to be expected, and Carrigan always 
gave proper credit to the winners. It was also 
“‘go0d medicine”? to know that Marie-Anne, 
instead of being an unhappy and neglected 
wife, had blinded him with an exquisitely 
clever simulation. Just why she had done it, 
and why St. Pierre had played his masquerade, 
it was his duty now to find out. 

An hour ago he would have cut off a hand 
before spying upon St. Pierre’s wife or eaves- 
dropping under her window. Now he felt no 
uneasiness of conscience as he approached the 
cabin, for Marie-Anne herself had destroyed 
all reason for any delicate discrimination on 
his part. 

The rain had almost stopped, and in one 
of the near tents he heard a sleepy voice. But 
he had no fear of chance discovery. The night 
would remain dark for a long time, and in his 
bare feet he made no sound the sharpest ears 
of a dog ten feet away might have heard. 
Close to the cabin door, yet in such a way that 
the sudden opening of it would not reveal 
him, he paused and listened. 

Distinctly he heard St. Pierre’s voice, but 
not the words. A moment later came the soft, 
joyous laughter of a woman, and for an in- 
stant a hand seemed to grip David’s heart, 
filling it with pain. There was no unhappiness 
in that laughter. It seemed, instead, to 
tremble in an exultation of gladness. 

Suddenly St. Pierre came nearer the door, 
and his voice was more distinct. “Ja bien- 
aimée, I tell you it is the greatest joke of my 
life,’ he heard him say. “We are safe. If it 
should come to the worst, we can settle the 
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hardwood floors; it 


even cleans concrete! 


In all this talk about electric 
cleaners, you seldom hear of 
complete cleaning service —the 
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The Royal Electric Cleaner 
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The Flaming Forest 


matter in another way. I can not but sing 
and laugh, even in the face of it all. And she. 
in that very innocence which amuscs me so 
has no suspicion—”’ 

He turned, and vainly David keyed his ears 
to catch the final words. The voices in the 
cabin grew lower. Twice he heard the soft 
| laughter of the woman. St. Pierre's voice, 
| when he spoke, was unintelligible. 

The thought that his random adventure was 
bringing him to an important disc very pos- 
sessed Carrigan. St. Pierre, he believed, had 
been on the very edge of disclosing something 
which he would have given a great deal to 
know. Surely in this cabin there must be a 
window, and the window would be open— 

Quietly he felt his way through the darkness 
to the shore side of the cabin. A narrow bar 
of light at least partly confirmed his judgment, 
There was a window. But it was almost en- 
tirely curtained, and it was closed. Had the 
curtain been drawn two inches lower, the 
thin stream of light would have been shut 
entirely out from the night. 

Under this window David crouched for 
several minutes, hoping that in the calm 
which was succeeding the storm it might be 
opened. The voices were still more indistinct 
inside. He scarcely heard St. Pierre, but 
twice again he heard the low and musical 
laughter of the woman. She had laughed 
differently with Aim—and the grim smile 
settled on his lips as he locked up at the narrow 
slit of light over his head. He had an over- 
whelming desire to look in. After all, it was 
a matter of professional business—and his 
duty. 

He was glad the curtain was drawn so low. 
From experiments of his own he knew there 
was. small chance of those inside seeing him 
through the two-inch slit, and he raised him- 
self boldly until his eyes were on a level with 
the aperture. 





IRECTLY in the line of his vision was St. 

Pierre’s wife. She was seated, and her back 
was toward him, so he could not see her face. 
She was partly disrobed, and her hair was 
streaming loose about her. Once, he remem- 
bered, she had spoken of fiery lights that came 
into her hair under certain illumination. He 
had seen them in the sun, but never as they 
revealed themselves now in that cabin lamp 
glow. He scarcely looked at St. Pierre, who 
was on his feet, looking down upon her—not 
until St. Pierre reached out and crumpled the 
smothering mass of glowing tresses in his big 
hands, and laughed. It was a laugh filled with 
the unutterable joy of possession. The 
woman rose to her feet. Up through her hair 
went her two white, bare arms, encircling 
St. Pierre’s neck. The giant drew her close. 
Her slim form seemed to melt in his, and their 
lips met. 

And then the woman threw back her head, 
laughing, so that her glory of hair fell straight 
down, and she was out of reach of St. Pierre’s 
lips. They turned. Her face fronted the 
window, and out in the night Carrigan stifled 
a cry that almost broke from his lips. For a 
flash he was looking straight into her eyes. 
Her parted lips seemed smiling at him; her 
white throat and bosom were bared to him. 
He dropped down, his heart choking him as he 
stumbled through the darkness to the edge of 
the raft. There, with the lap of the water at 
his feet, he paused. It was hard for him to get 
breath. He stared through the gloom in the 
direction of the bateau. Marie-Anne Boulain, 
the woman he loved, was there! In her little 
cabin, alone, on the bateau, was St. Pierre's 
wife, her heart crushed. 

. And in this cabin on the raft, forgetful of her 
degradation and her grief, was the vilest 
wretch he had ever known—St. Pierre Boulain. 
And with him, giving herself into his arms, 
caressing him with her lips and hair, was the 
sister of the man he had helped to hang— 
Carmin Fanchet! 

(To be continued) 
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The Flaming Forest 
Synopsis of Opening Instalments 


T was anger rather than fear that Sergeant 

David Carrigan felt when a bullet clipped 
the edge of his hat and forced him to a quick 
cover to save his life. Already a hundred 
miles north of the Landing, bent on one of the 
most important missions of his service in the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, he resented 
the delay, the hindrance to his quest for Black 
Roger A udemard, whom he was sworn to take, 
dead or alive. Bullet, after bullet followed. 
At last, one found its target, and Dave Carri- 
gan staggered up to his full height, only to fall 
back senseless on the sand. 

His unconsciousness lasted only a moment. 
His eyes opened, and there, bending over him, 
was a girl he had never seen before. Faintness 
overcame him. When he woke, he had been 
moved up under the shelter of the trees. He 
believed himself abandoned. 

The sound of paddles undeceived him. It 
was the girl, and with her a half-breed who 
obeyed her as if he were her slave. Obedient 
to her commands he lifted David in his arms 
and carried him to the canoe. Down the river 
they shot in the moonlight, through the dread 
Holy Ghost Rapids. Then they joined the 
Boulain brigade, and an Indian doctor began 
the cure of Carrigan’s wound. 

Asa guest on the Boulain bateau, he drifted 
on day after day. Marie-Anne, who had first 


shot him, then risked her life to save him, | 


nursed him back to health. Every day Car- 
rigan was falling deeper and deeper in love 
with her. Then Carrigan learned the truth. 
She was not the daughter, but the wife of St. 
Pierre Boulain, master of the brigade. 


To the shock of that discovery was added | 
another. In the middle of the night David | 


heard a strange, moaning voice in his room— 
“Has any one seen Black Roger Audemard?” 
Instantly his thoughts were on his quest. The 
next day he saw the man who had called to 
him—a strange, bewildered soul, bent by de- 


formity, so that he was called ‘‘André, the | 


Broken Man.” St. Pierre had found him 


wandering in the woods uttering his strange | 


cry, Marie-Anne told him. David knew that 
here he had found the first thread of the 
mystery he had been sent to solve. 

All David’s soul was bent on meeting St. 
Pierre. Soon he came—a great, strange Viking 
of a man, who met him with the hand of 
friendship. It was not hard to rouse his 
fighting spirit, however. In a few moments 
David entrapped him into a wager. He was 
to fight Bateese, the greatest fighting man of 
the north country. If he lost, he would go 
away and forget that he had been shot, 
forget his quest. If he won—he had St. 








Pierre’s word that he would tell him all he| 


knew of Roger Audemard. 


The Little Lady 


Continued from page 26) 


I felt somehow—though perhaps it was only 
another of my dreams—that he was happy, 
too. He had been delighted with the sunset— 
and I know he liked—my house. 

So a stranger had really come to me from 
the Aqueduct, and what had happened once 
might come to pass again. First, a man who 
liked my house. The next might be a man 
who would like me—But that was a daring 
thing for me to think of, and perhaps a little 
bold. I tried to keep something good to eat in 
the house, something that would be more 
substantial than the cocoa and the sandwiches 
that kept me happy all the summer long. I 
made up dreams for myself about strangers 
Coming down the Aqueduct. Some day there 
would be a knock—and I would answer with 
my arms all tumbled with my pretty flowers 
—and a tall, thin man with gray-blue eyes 
Would lean against the apple-tree and | 






























































The 
$1,000 Breakfast 


A certain country home, with many guests, is famous for its breakfasts. 

One morning the hostess was asked: ‘Suppose a 51,000 prize were offered for the 
finest breakfast, and you competed, what dishes would you serve?” 

“Well,” she replied, “I would first serve fruit, and then Puifed Rice.” The other 
dishes do not matter here. 







The supreme cereal dainty 


The point is this: Puffed Grains are considered the supreme cereal dainties. Some 
say Putied Rice, some Puffed Corn. In the milk dish, Puifed Wheat holds first place. 

These bubble grains, flimsy and flavory, have no rivals as grain-food delights. 

And mothers should be glad. These are steam-exploded grains. Every food cell is 
blasted for easy, complete digestion. Every atom feeds. No other process so fits a 
grain for food. 


Puffed Puffed Puffed 
*| Wheat . Rice Corn 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 














The ‘finest pancakes known 


Now ground Puffed Rice is blended in an 
ideal pancake mixture. It makes the pan- 
cakes fluffy—gives them a nutty taste. Ask 
for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour and you will 
serve the finest pancakes ever tasted. It is 
self-raising. 


F The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 
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The Little Lady 


would say— But that was a memory, and 
not a dream at all. 

It was two weeks before it happened, and 
it was exactly like the dream. It was the 
same man, and he had come this time—he 
said—to bring me a present of a Christmas 
tree. This was the exact time to set them out, 
and he couldn’t bear to think of my being 
alone up here in winter without a Christmas 
tree to guard my door. We dug a great hole 
for it—with the best butcher knife—and gq 
trowel—and a hatchet—and a cocoa tin, 
We almost missed the sunset. And after that 
we had supper, but he did not eat as much as 
he did before. I think perhaps he should not 
stay in the city this hot weather; he should 
have a place in the country like this. 

I noticed a strange thing tonight. I had 
always thought moonlight the most beautiful 
and the most lonesome time in all the world. 
But I must have been mistaken. It is beau- 
tiful, but not at all lonesome. It really has 
almost a loving feeling, like the first warm 
Lreeze of spring. 

He loves my house, I know—for he told me 
so before he left. 

I wish—sometimes—I wish I had not bought 
my house, so that he might have bought it. 
It would be so good for him, and I know it 
would make him as happy as it has made me. 





HE came sooner, the next time. It was so 

peaceful out here, he explained, and the 
city was so hot. And while we sat in the gar- 
den, I tried to tell him how sorry I was that I 
had bought this house, for if I had not, he 
might have had it. 

“T will sell it to you now, if you like,” I 
offered. It was hard for me to say, but I 
thought I ought to do it. I know I meant it, 
too. ‘I really ought to, you know, for the 
house belongs to you just as much as it does 
tome. I can see that now. I will go away 
and let you have it, and some day, when 
you are not so tired, you can sell it back 


In the small illustration is | %0\ne” 


He was very still, and suddenly I felt shy 


The iz Big ict d h ill ° hi . 
Federal pictured the oscillating washing action again, and a flush came in my cheeks. He 


Features of the Federal Electric Washer—the smooth | _ was lying stretched out in my long, low chair, 


. Beauty and dura- maple tumbler suspended in a tub of soapy and suddenly he seemed as if he needed petting, 


one : : : 
2.The oscillating water, rocks the clothes back and forth, up —|_-‘°t for a moment, but for a long, long time, 
tumbler _ washing : : : | and some one to take care of him for many 
action. (Wave-like and down, in asurfy, wave-like swirl of suds. - years. 
10n), . 
. Gravity — “oer cn > oe ‘ 1p 
aeenity, - qreove — “You're very good,” he said, in a queer, 


: : ‘ . ” eieiheadl ek Oa ete tes cae 
eee | his double action wave-like | restrained rr I didn t know anya 
: Absolutely safe— : ee: oe * ever was so good. But I’m afraid I shouldn't 

all moving parts washing principle flushes every par- be the friend your house requires. It needs 


enclosed. 


- Roto-Phor wringer || ticle of dirt from the fabrics without wear or ae — = rfect, ate re 
—swings and locks ate ‘‘T might take you to board?” I ventured. 
wo tear on the clothes. The tumbler obligingly “Tf you wouldn’t mind living almost entirely 


positions. | . : 
: apa or sere mal stops with the opening on top. No metal on cocoa and sandwiches. You see I have very 
3 Bi nti ns gl | touches the clothes. — — ae of the sunsets, and I do not 
9. Push - button cook large dinners. 

ee anne All | . | He was very quiet, lying there. I felt 
* stop washing metal construction! Grav- anxious, and still a little shy. Suddenly he 
. No-Stretch "belt ity dirt groove! Blue and white baked drew a long breath and turned to me. When I 

“he a ae led finish! R. Ph Alte ‘ ' saw his eyes I began to tremble, but I am sure 
2. Oversize motor, enameled finish. Koto-F horswingingwringer: it was with joy. He put his warm hand over 


one-quarterhorse- J! Write for illustrated booklet and name of mine to still it. 
local dealer today. Easy payments if desired. “Wouldn't you like a husband for your 
house, Little Lady?’ he said, so low that it 
was almost like a whisper. 
* And when I dared to raise my eyes and saw 
Federal Electric Company his smile, I knew that all I ae wanted out of 
. Federal Sign System (Electric) life was to give him the petting that his gray- 
If you have children > 4 blue eyes required. 
in your home,letus 8702 SOUTH STATE ST. CHICAGO I told Mr. Bronson at the office, the next 
send them a toy 91 New Montgomery St. 627-649 West 43rd St. day, when I went to his desk to give him all the 
washer cutout— san FRANCISCO,CAL. | NEW YORK,N.Y. manuscripts. 
absolutely free. “T am going away, Mr. Bronson,” I said. 
I already had a house, and now I am going 
to have a husband.” 
He looked at me over his glasses—queerly, I 
thought, though I don’t know why. 
“Well, it can’t be helped,” he said. ‘“‘It’s 
= too late.” 
A Wi And then the telephone rang, as it always 


dlectric Wasnete . “es perhaps, he meant that I should 


have told him earlier. 








Branches in all large cities 
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Forget-Me-Not | 


By MARGUERITE BLISS 


in the dressing room. Even the last sighingly- 
sweet waltz had not claimed her. First, her 
hair, then a dress-fastening, now a loosened slipper 
buckle to be sewed on. The maid was beginning to 
ard her curiously. 
sis flower-like a face as any had the little girl in 
white; her hair was soft and fair, her eyes wide and 
-gray. i 
aj & aa color expert would have said her pale skin 
should never come, near white, for the result was 
simply an unbecoming pallor. 

As for the frock itseli— . ’ 

“Q dear, O dear!” murmured the little girl. 
“Even an idiot would have known that a skimpy 
white voile worn to last year’s church ‘sociables _in 
Auburndale would hardly grace a smart country-club 
dance here. Sleeves! (she twitched them angrily )— 
I’m the only girl in the place with them! The neck 
js miles too high, the blue-girdle is faded! And I 
wouldn't walk in front of that long mirror for a 
new feather fan, for I’m morally certain the skirt 
hangs in a peak behind. } 

“Well, this buckle will keep me busy this dance! 
But after that I won’t go out and be a wall-flower 
any longer. And I can’t stay here all evening.” She 

eped at her programme. ay 
PelOnly one Bp that’s with Aim—if I could 
only—” . 

She bent closer over the work. - 

“ft isn’t Alicia’s fault, of course. She naturally 
sunposed, after introducing me to six men, I’d have 
partners all evening. But when you are wearing 
something ugly and awkward and tight—you feel that 
way inside, and you act like it, too. Your partner 
iuct says ‘Beautiful evening’ and ‘Thank you’ and 
takes you back to your chaperon in a hurry. O—” 

The litt’e buckle flinched from an angry ‘“‘jab.” 

“J never dreamed girls wore such lovely things! 
Still—” the needle paused thoughtfully—‘‘when one 
looks closely they aren’t elaborate. Take Alicia’s 
buttercup gown now. That French modiste seemed 
to think she was conferring a favor upon her by 
letting her pay eighty-five dollars for it. But 
there’s not an inch over four yards in it and silk 
prices have come down, so even that beautiful 
quality could be bought for four dollars a yard. It’s 
made simply—-if I cou!d cut and fit, that long basque 
effect and square neck wouldn’t be hard to copy. 

“T suppose that modiste added twenty-five dollars 
for that spattering of hand embroidery, but its 
the easy kind that could be done in a few hours if 
one just knew the trick of the stitches. And an- 
other twenty-five for those ivory and yellow rib- 
bons knott at the waist. Those poppy dresses, 
too, are simple as simple can be! Just a plain 
foundation with straight flounces tacked on. And 
even that exquisite orchid frock is nothing but a 
straight satin slip, with that swirl of violet and lav- 
ender drapery from the shoulders and the fluffy tunic 
caught up with those little flat silver roses. 

“There, the dancé is ending! I don’t want to stay 
here—I know—headache—where’s Alicia’s cape?” 

With feverish haste she flung it about her— 
darted to the door—but a reflection in the long 
glass startled her. 

“Why, blue must be my color!’ 

Who wou'd have thought a few folds of turquoise 
could make such a transformation? She was radiant, 
her cheeks delicately glowing. And what grace the 
lines of the wrap gave! Up came the silver-go'd head. 


QUTSIDE the moonlight was lovely but she 
sought a dim corner and a friendly pillar. 

Marjorie had been a leader at the quiet boarding 
school to which her mother had managed to send her. 
Bui at boarding school, with its prescribed uniform, 
clothes didn’t matter. 

How happy she and her mother had been to move 
this year to the city where mother’s two old school- 
mates lived. Women of wealth now, they loved little 
mother as of yore. One had a daughter, the other a 
nephew. 
gout will be Alicia’s first season,” wrote Mrs. Burns. 

She will be happy to have Marjorie here.” 
ss ‘Hugh will be home,” wrote Mrs. MacDonald. 

I hope Marjorie will like him.” 

Like him—with his athletic record in her scrap 
book, his picture on her desk! And here was his 
name on her programme—the dance just beginning— 

‘O, what’s the use,” drearily. ‘He didn’t even 
notice me when Aunt Kate introduced us. He was 
watching that orchid girl.” 

It was very quiet there in the dark corner for a 
while. Then’a half sob— 

“I beg your pardon!” 

She started. 

“No, please don’t go. Anything I can do?” 
wp ee no,” Marjorie’s laugh was a little shaky, 
ished ost qreppiag i" on the grave of a van- 
Fd eam. e obsequies are over now, 

,1’m truly sorry. Need a bit of sympathy my- 
self. You see, girl—er—evaded—a dance ‘with me” 
warn you looked | everywhere? What did she 

“Wh Suggested Mariorie. _ 
in white T bots ay, noticed. Just a little girl 
can’t find her” e. Protégé of Aunt Kate’s, but she 


F°: three dances, the little girl in white remained 


, 


Advertisement 


ASAIN the girl started. ‘Well, 
you’d better go or you’l! com- 
mit the same crime,” she _ re- 
marked stiffly. ‘Another dance is 
beginning.” 
“O, that’s all right,’ was the 
unperturbed reply, “I’ve that with 
Alicia. I'll fix that up tomorrow. 
May I come around here?” 
“Don’t the girls look like flow- 
ers tonight?’ she asked. ‘“There’s 
a rose girl, and one with poppy 
skirts.” 
“They always do,” he smiled. 
“And you?” He peered closer. 
“Why you're the forget-me-not 
girl! Because no one ever could 
forget you, of course.” 
Then it seemed but a moment. 
—“‘Home, Sweet Home” sounded. 
And the forget-me-not girl was 
fleeing. 
“Here—I forgot to ask your 
name—I want to write. I’m leaving 
tomorrow, western business for the 
firm—”’ 
Across the veranda she shook 
her head. 
“T’mdue. I disappear at twelve.” 
“But—how can I find you— ee, 
can’t you even drop a slipper or something?’ 
She stooped—for the second time that night the 
buckle came off. Something flashed in the moon- 
light and dropped at his feet. He was alone, staring 
dazedly at the small winking oval. 
Her mother and Alicia found her in the Burns’ 
car. She was silent, while Alicia chattered. 
“Yes, she did, Aunt Elsie. That lovely orchid- 
toned gown, all herself—” 
“Who? How?” demanded Marjorie. 


OME weeks later the postmistress in a western 
town narrowly escaped a bear-hug when she 

handed a young man a card signed simply, ‘*Forget- 
me-not.”’ 

Back east, Marjorie became busy and cheerful. In 
November Alicia reported a wild sort of letter from 
Hugh. 

“Wants to know what girl in my set wears a big 
blue cape and small oval silver slipper buckles. The 
idea! I can’t imagine whom he means.” 

“Used to have buckles like that myself,’ said 
Marjorie innocently, “but I lost one.” 


OME again in late December, Hugh was anxious- 
ly watching the arrivals at the New Year's 
dance. 

Suddenly the curtains parted and some one stepped 
in—just a slender slip of a some one. The velvet 
draperies fell heavily behind her and she stood sil- 
houetted against the soft dark background. 

And then, whether by coincidence or because the 
picture was compelling, sweet gay voices were 
hushed and every eye was turned in that direction. 

The small shining head was lifted, one white arm 
raised to the curtain and one drawing back the 
quaintly flared skirts. 

Some witchery—was it the shimmering blue bit of 
a gown she wore?—cast opalescent tints, oddly beau- 
tiful, over the fair skin and gave a haunting grace to 
the figure. By some mystery of cut, the blue skirts 
fell in petal-like scallops, the bodice was fo!ded 
scallop-wise about the gleaming shou!ders, and caught 
in the blue meshes of gauze and velvet at the waist, 
a great golden rosette glowed like the heart of a 
flower. 

Gravely sweet, the wide eyes searched the throng, 
half-expectant, half fearful. A flower-sprite ske 
might have been, paused for a glimpse of earth. 

“And her face it is the fairest, 

That e’er the sun shone on,” 
crooned the violins, while the watchers held their 
breath. 

Then—some enterprising youth stepped forward 
and the spell was ended. ‘The sprite was instantly 
the centre of a group of admirers, distributing smiles, 
repartee and dances in a most mortal-like manner. 

As he approached Hugh noted final convincing de- 
tails, tiny blue velvet blossoms that circled the shoul- 
ders and bound the bright hair. 

After that, he forgot the world—for deep in the 
gray-blue eyes he glimpsed the message “Welcome 
Home!” 

Possessively he led her aside. 

“I’m looking for the owner of this’”—displaying a 
small silver oval. Silently she dropped its mate into 
his hand and they drifted out of doors. 

“Now, tell me,” he commanded, “All this mystery 
—why you wouldn’t dance that evening, nor tell 
your name. And those maddening cards with no 
address! How did I know I’d find you here?” 

“Q—I didn’t know you c-cared,” her voice trem- 
bied. ‘There’s no mystery about it. I just didn’t 
want you to see me until I had some pretty clothes.” 

“Clothes! Why you looked like an angel!” 

“In Alicia’s cape,” laughed the forget-me-not girl. 
“But this is my own!” 

Gently he folded it about her, all creamy velvet 
and lace. 
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suddenly the curtains 
parted and some one 
entered—just a slender 
slip of a some one. 


iy) OTHER has such a tiny income I couldn’t 

4 worry her,’”’ she began. “‘But I wanted pretty 
clothes, as all girls do. I knew there must be some 
way out. And-—-do you know—that very night I 
found it. 

“There is a school that has a wonderful way of 
teaching you dt home, no matter where you live, to 
make all kinds of dainty, becoming clothes, so I 
wrote the Woman’s Institute at once and in a little 
while became a member. After three lessons I 
made a house dress, a pretty baby-checked blue 
gingham with a white organdy collar and big white 
butterfly sash. Some of my friends saw it and 
begged me to make them some, so I’ve paid for my 
Course as I went a!ong. 

“Finally I dared try an afternoon gown. I got 
one of those lovely transparent crepes, all blue corn 
flowers blurred against a midnight blue background. 
I draped it simply from a square neck and twisted 
loosely about it a long sash of heavy black satin 
weighted with go'd tassels. And I borrowed mother’s 
jet and gold beads. 

“And, do you know, last week Alicia made me 
wear it when we poured at Mrs. Van Zandt’s recep- 
tion. She had on the brown chiffon her cousin 
brought from Paris, but we shared compliments 
equa'ly. 

“And if this evening you meet a little lady who 
might have stepped from a picture, wearing what 
you'll probably mistake for the famous cloud with 
silver. lining, her cheeks furnishing the tint she in- 
sists be'ongs with gray—why, it’ll be mother in the 
first dress I made for her. 

“And my spring suit—O, it’s wonderful!” 

“Wonderful,” breathed the tender voice beside 
her. ‘‘Now tell me—can you, will you make a 
satin dress with orange blossoms and a veil—you 
know, Forget-me-not?” 

He had come very close to get her answer. No one 
else could possibly have heard. Maybe she didn’t 
reply in words at all. But the moon reported to the 
tall pine on the hill-top that the answer was entirely 
satisfactory! 


*ORGET-ME-NOT’S way can be yours. More 

than 100,000 delighted women and girls, in city, 
town and country, have proved by the clothes they 
have made and tae dollars they have saved that you 
can easily learn at home, through the Woman’s In- 
stitute, to make all your own and your children’s 
clothes or prepare for success in dressmaking or mil- 
linery as a business. 

It makes no difference where you live, because all 
the instruction is carried on by mail. And it is no 
disadvantage if you are employed during the day or 
have household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote much or little time 
to the course and just whenever it is convenient. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the In- 
stitute and what it can do for you. Simply send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon below and 
you will receive, without obligation, the full story of 
this great school that has brought happiness, savings 
and independence to women and girls all over the 


world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-R, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 
(C0 Home Dressmaking Cj Millinery 
L) Professional Dressmaking CJ Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss 
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If your grocer cannot supply 
you, a box of 9 jars of as- 
sorted Lades, as below, will 
be sent securely packed and 
prepaid on receipt of $4.50. 
(West of Denver $5.50.) 


WELCH Lades 
pure fruit spreads 


Grapelade 
Fruitlade 

( Grape-Raspberry) 
Peachlade 
Plumlade 
Strawberilade 
Blackberilade 
Cherrilade 
Currantlade 

A pple Buiter 


All at grocers in 15 
oz. glass Jars. 
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RDER a jar of WELCH’s 

Grapelade from your 
grocer today. Then ask the 
genius of your kitchen to 
make a plate of piping hot 
seven o'clock muffins. 

In the tart-sweet taste of 
Grapelade you can picture the 
ripe clusters of fruit as they 
hang heavy on the vines in 
mellow October sunshine. 


Grapelade is ripe grapes— 
the whole grapes, juice and 
all, go into it—only seeds and 
skins are removed and acid 
crystals taken out by our pat- 


THe WELCH GRAPE JUICE 


Te 


rapel 


the pu 


ented process. And only pure 
sugar is added. This leaves 
Grapelade velvety smooth, 
rich and delicate in flavor. 
Grapelade is not a by-product. 


Not only is Grapelade an 
excellent spread for bread, 
toast, muffins and _ griddle 
cakes but it is a splendid sauce 
for meats, a delightful filling 
for jelly roll and other pastry. 
And a new idea for ice cream 
and puddings. 


At grocers, in 15 ounce glass 
jars and 7 ounce tumblers. 
Write for Recipe Folder. 


Nu... 


ade 


grape spread 


ComMpPpANY, Westfield, 





Accidents of Imperfection 


(Continued from page 21) 


from the necessity of getting on with people who 
never, in a single, solitary instance, see from 
our exact point of view. We are like so many 

risms through which God’s lights and colors 
shine, but they forever shine differently: there 
are variations in the cutting, and there are 
mars that deilect. One can imagine one prism 
_with its mar under cover—saying to another, 
“[’d be ashamed to deflect pure rays so!” 
But just wait, old prism, till you are turned so 
the light shines through your special bit of 
marring, and see if you don’t do some rare 

ting of your own! 

yt in my childhood going to make 
a week-end visit in a home noted for being the 
cleanest house in town. It was said by other 


housekeepers that you could run a pocket- | 


handkerchief over the top of Mrs. C.’s highest 


door-jamb and not raise a speck of dust. Ap- | 
parently they had tried it. I was duly warned | 


to mind my p’s and q’s, for in my own home 


dust was not among the capital offenses. Al! | 


day I carefully tiptoed in and out of the house, 
deeply concerned with leaving no track or 
trace. But imagine my amazement on awak- 
ing the next morning, to hear one of the girls 
call downstairs, “‘ Mama, mama, what did you 


do with the tooth-brush?”’ And to hear the | 


mother’s answer, ‘I didn’t have it last, Ruby; 
Polly had it!” 


AND so it goes. A thing your life empha- 
sizes is all but missed in another’s; a matter 
your friend considers of vital importance is all 
but ignored by you. We are all intense about 
something, dust specks or tooth-brushes, and 
through these individual! intensities of ours the 
world at large loses its dust specks and acquires 
its tooth-brushes, and progress is made. In 
our personal intercourse, however, we are apt 
to lose sight of the working out of the broader 
plan and take our friends’ defections too 
seriously, allowing the defect to fill our eyes 
to the exclusion of the thing of which it is 
only a small, imperfect part, with ultimate 
confusion and conflict. 

\ young woman in a rage with her fiancé 
for some apparently inexcusable oversight 
exclaimed, “I never can forgive him—never!”’ 

Her grandmother, sitting near, looked up 
from her knitting. “TI felt the same way one 
lav nearly fifty vears ago,’’ she said quietly. 
“Today I can not recall what it was I could 
not forgive, but the emptiness of life that re- 
sulted is still in my mind. Don’t get hung up 
on a snag in the stream, my dear. Snags alone 
are not so dangerous-—it’s the débris that 
clings to them that makes the trouble. Pull 
yourself loose and go on.”’ 

Intolerance is the foe of happy human re- 
lationships, and intolerance is built on the self 
point of view. ‘I wouldn’t dream of doing 
such a thing!” you will say. Well, perhaps you 
wouldn’t. But vou would do something else 
that beats it as badly as the family tooth- 
brush beat the dust specks. You are you. 
Phat person is that person. You are making 
the mistake of looking at that person’s defect 
irom your point of view, fitting it on to your- 
s If, like another’s hat, which may look hideous 
on you with vour lines and curves and angles, 
but may not be so incongruous with another’s 
make-up. You can’t take a hat into your hand 
and say it is good or bad. You have to put it 
n the head and see how it tones in. So with a 
defect. When seen in relation to the entire life 
and inheritance of the person to whom it be- 
longs, it may appear less glaring than when mea- 
sured against vour entire life and inheritance. 

In our judgments we must first get rid of the 
eternal self: we must learn to look at the fault 
Wholly in its relation to the person to whom it 
belongs, not in its relation to ourselves. None 
of us is created perfect and few—if any— 
attain perfection. The most we can attain is a 
perfect understanding of this fact, and a self- 
control that will enable us to pull loose from 
the snag and go on with the main stream of the 
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Long Life Silver Phe ~ Correct for GS very Occasion, 
At the fashionable 
Garden (ity Country Club 


Long Island 


where Mrs. ‘fohn A. Drake entertained at luncheon, she 


chose Alvin Long-Life Plate as the table silver distingué. 


She expressed her appreciation as follows: 


‘At our luncheon which was given recently at the Garden 
City Country Club, Alvin Long-Life Plate was used at my 
request. I prefer it to the ware ordinarily used in the clubs 
and hotels, and the praise which the beautnful George 


Washington pattern received amply justified my choice.” 


pitedhay eee 
Dula Rae Drake 


(Mrs. John A. Drake)’ 
President American Free Milk and Relief for Italy 


Guests in your own home, too, will note your irreproach- 
able good taste when they observe your table set with the 
George Washington pattern of Alvin Long-Life Plate, 
Mrs. Drake's preference. This and other exquisite Alvin 


patterns are sold by leading jewelers in America, 


ere eo 
Tea Spoon 
George Washington 


Pattern 


ALVIN, SILVER, COMPANY 


20 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Makers also of Atvin Sterling Silverware 
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That slumber in its bosom.” 


HE memory of a loved one 
finds its enduring expression 


mental granite. 


With every Rock of Ages memorial is 
furnished the quarriers’ certificate of per- 
fection. Ask your local dealer for it. 


Quarries at Barre, the largest granite 
center in the world. 
Our interesting booklet, ‘“The 


Rock of Ages,” sent gratis 
on request. Refer to Dept. H 


Copyright B M. & V. Co. 1921 
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“All that tread 
The globe are but a haniful to the tribes 





in the polished beauty of Rock 
of Ages—America’s finest monu- 











The newest spring fashions 
are sold in your town 


The newest and smartest Fifth Avenue styles for 
the Spring are to be found in your town. It is 
no longer necessary to shop in New York, in 
person or by mail. ‘You can see the clothes for 
yourself; judge of their style, their value, and 
their becomingness to you. Just turn to pages 
94 and 55 of this issue of Good Housekeeping. 
The complete service is outlined there. 
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Accidents of Imperfection 


life which in other respects is in harmony with 
ours; not stay hung up, emphasizing the snag 
and giving it more weight than the stream 
itself. To be able to ignore is often the most 
saving of graces. 

Nowhere is this understanding so important 
| as in the domestic situation. Boys and girls 

blinded with the glamour of young lo\ e, rush 

into marriage, and then, as the first rosy glow 
fades, they begin to see each other with the 
| eyes of the critic, and to find fault, to censure. 
| and otherwise start the small fires of discord 
| which are breaking out everywhere in America 
| in unhappiness and disrupted unions. At no 
time in her history has America been so pulled 
loose from sectionalism and turned into one 
vast melting-pot as during the past four years, 
| when boys from the West, stationed in the East 
and the South, have taken brides from their 
new locations, and vice versa. The effervescing, 
| demonstrative nature of the South has had to 
| try to harmonize with the more self-contained 
nature of the North. The breezy, hospitable, 
latchstring-always-out son of the West has had 
to learn the ways of the more conservative girl 
of the East. And these young people have not 
been thoroughly educated on the history of the 
different sections of America and their early 
| settlement. They have not known what it is 
in ancestry and tradition that makes the 
difference. They have—in too many cases— 
known only to blame. And this blame—I 
must add—has appeared more in the girl than 
in the boy. It may be that he has had too much 
else to think of, in adjusting the economic 
problem, but far more often does the early 
fault-finding originate with her. She is forever 
like a mother, this girl-bride. no matter how 
voung you catch her, forever obsessed with 
how this young husband is going to appear to 
others, how he will ‘behave,’ as if he were her 
little boy. While the boy-husband is far more 
apt to be obsessed with the girl herself and not 
care a hang about what anybody else thinks 
Thus we catch in asides from her—and I have 
caught them in dozens, always with such un- 
easiness in my mind, and sich wanting to 
reach out and touch her hand, and say, ** Don't, 
my dear!’’—we catch such things as these: 
“Jack,” with a frown, pettishly, “why 
didn’t you talk more at the dinner? You were 
| dumbas an ox! They'll think you can’t talk.” 

‘Bored stiff!’’ another exclaimed, telling of 
her wedding trip East. “Just meeting rela- 
tives—old aunts and uncles and cousins, and 
stiff formal dinners, and being looked over and 
eyed and talked about. Why, mother, Dan’s 
people are so ¢ight! All for themselves—not a 
bit of open house for anybody but relatives!” 

‘Well, do let up about your mother for five 
minutes anyhow!” from another to the dearest 
of boy-husbands who wanted to make sure she 
would love his mother, and to insure it, was 
singing her praises endlessly. 

‘But J want to dance, and you ought to want 
to dance when I do whether you do or not!” 

In every case a little savage outburst after 
what seemed to the bride ages of repression ant 
endurance, when really she had not endured 
long enough to get the lay of the land an 
understand the situation at all. 


MARIAM +E is particularly hard for the girl: 
4V4 of today, who have not been taught the 
spirit of submission which was supposed to con- 
trol the ideal wife of an earlier period, and have 
been given little philosophy and human insight 
to take its place and help along with the sple! 
did comradeship that has come to be the Ameri- 
| can ideal between husband and wife. The ear- 
| lier wife—if a proper one—was self-effacing and 
self-sacrificing, smoothing over all the rough 
edges for every one else at whatever cost to 
herself, but few today have majored in this 
branch of education. They have lived a rare 
life of independence, they want guick action, 
| and things to go their way at once, and they 
have small consideration for the idea ot 
| patience and growth and the molding of tim 
| Whenever I feel concerned about young 
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If you will turn to page 
4 of this issue, you will 
jind a convenient index 
to all products adver- 
tised currently in Good 
Housekeeping — furni- 
ture, building materials, 
dresses, toilet articles, 
etc. Too, you will find 
a full explanation of 
Good Housekeeping’s 
money-back guarantee. 
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A Presidents Kitchen Cabinet 
-and yours 


Curious interest attaches to the fact that the first famous 
Kitchen Cabinet had nothing to do with a household appliance. As 
a matter of actual fact, this first Kitchen Cabinet was a group of 
private citizens who were the confidential political advisers to 
President Jackson. They occupied no official position but were 


consulted solely as private citizens. 


There’s been very much of a change since then. The kitchen 
cabinet has official position—in the American household. The 
kitchen cabinet today is as important—and as essential—as a filing 


cabinet in your husband’s office. 


Manufacturers realize this and are today producing cabinets of the 
most advanced design and possible utility. Their progress is 
parallel with the manufacturers of electric irons, and chafing dishes, 
and percolators, and ironing machines, and electric toasters, and 
refrigerators, and washing machines, and stoves, and vacuum 


cleaners. 


Every one of these devices advertised in Good Housekeeping has 
been tested by Good Housekeeping Institute. Every one of their 
features has been under long and exhaustive scrutiny. The design 
and durability and construction and efficiency and sanitary qual- 
ities have all been taken into consideration. As a result, all of 
these appliances are guaranteed by Good Housekeeping itself. 
They must give you complete satisfaction or Good Housekeeping 
will make good. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





HERE is something very satisfying about 

a well furnished room. You notice it when 

you enter, yet nothing is conspicuous. Like 
the parts of a carefully joined cabinet, the 
furnishings all “fit in” and you see only the 
perfect whole. This is particularly true if the 
floor coverings have been chosen with a view 
to an harmonious effect, 


The use of Deltox Rugs makes it very easy for 


you to produce pleasing effects. With these 
rugs before you in their light, cheery colors, or 
in deep, rich hues, the choice of one or more. 
that will harmonize with your other furnish- 
ings will be a simple matter. § Be sure your 
dealer shows you the Deltox line. § Made in 
America. Look for the Deltox trade mark. 


cA handsome color folder will be sent free on request. Ask for folder G 


DELTOX GRASS 


OSHKOSH 
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Accidents of Imperfection 


wives, however, I always take refuge in Sally 
and hope there are loads of Sallys that 1 
haven’t found, to leaven the domestic loaf. 
I'd like to see all the young brides go to school 
to Sally. There is so little of preparation for 
life, so little of philosophy taught our young 
ple in the midst of all the marvelous 
eficiency they are being given for doing 
things, that it is hardly fair to expect them to 
harmonize a home as well as they run it. 
Domestic science is teaching them all about 
cooking, and making over, and household 
management, till the least competent of them 
can teach their grandmothers, but no human 
insight is given them into making a_har- 
monious spirit brood over this home, the 
machinery of which they know so well how to 
keep oiled. The old-fashioned teaching of the 
elders—the teaching of patience, and mildness, 
and sweetness, and graciousness, and forgive- 
ness—the teaching of all those good old- 
fashioned virtues seems gone with the old- 
fashioned grandmother in her lace cap with a 
little child at her knee learning to knit and 
learning so much else with the slow, time-serv- 
ing lesson. The pendulum has swung far from 
all but practical efficiency, but it will swing 
back: and in the meantime—-there is Sally. 


DON’T know what Sally is the product of, 

except that her family were always thinkers 
and theorists rather than doers. But she was a 
pretty girl, of the irregular-featured type, and 
charming socially; and she married Tom— 
blunt, practical, literal-minded, non-imagina- 
tive, a hound for the scent of business and for 
every detail of physical comfort, but tiresome 
socially. On the honeymoon some one con- 
gratulated him on his beautiful wife. 

“T never thought her beautiful,’ he said. 
“Her features are not perfect.” 

Tenseness, indignation, Sally’s inother ready 
to burst with wrath—-but out of the gathering 
storm came the bright voice of Sally, wiser 
than her generation, “‘ Well, that’s certainly the 
truth, and it isn’t every woman who gets the 
truth from her own husband.” The closest 
observer could not detect the lancet thrust. 
Again, he would interrupt her amusing, exag- 
gerated recitals and proceed to tell the same 
thing in his own detailed, boresome way, as 
though she were some child not to be trusted 
with reporting the affair, but Sally would only 
laugh it off. Being athletically inclined—and 
Sally not being so—Tom insisted on dragging 
her along to skate, coast, ski, sail his boat, and 
drive his car. Of course this was more of a 
compliment than had he sent her a bouquet of 
roses and gone off to play golf with his men 
friends, and, too, it was better for her health 
than her former way of holding fast to indoor 
sports, but still it seemed selfish to base their 
lives so entirely on his tastes. 

Every one expected the worst—and held 
their breath. For Sally had been a social 
favorite and was accustomed to being catered 
to. But from the first she seemed to have 
worked out a code of ignoring what she did not 
like and absolutely refusing to be offended 
with anything her husband did. She seemed to 
regard each disturbing incident as a mere over- 
flow of a trait not in itself objectionable, and 
to place it where it belonged in her valuations, 
letting it pass with the trivial attention that its 
triviality—in comparison with the good of the 
main current of his life—deserved. 

_ Several years passed, and I saw Sally again. 
Tom S aggressiveness socially had softened. 
Business absorption had helped, of course. 
Sally had not lost her social charm, but she had 
put a foundation of serious-mindedness under 
it, and her voice was that of a happy woman, 
while the atmosphere of her home was pleasant 
in the extreme. ‘Their children were attractive 
and well disciplined—Tom had seen to that— 
and even the grandmother was won over, sing- 
ing his praises as the most thoughtful of sons- 
in-law, _ His intense attention to details, his 
Senius for oversight, had made the whole 
family more comfortable in the world than 
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It’s Easy to Dress Him Now! 
|S gemage your baby firmly and securely while you put on his 

tiny clothes isn’t a hard task at all with this Gold Medal 
folding dressing table. 

You can dress him quickly and with the least trouble on the 
strong, comfortable canvas top. Four deep pockets keep talcum, - 
pins and clothing near at hand. 

Like all Gold Medal furniture, the table folds into a compact 
roll. Its strong frame of selected hardwood is reenforced through- 
out with steel cross-braces; the pre-shrunk top is easily removed 
for washing, without the use of screw driver or other tools. 

Because it’s so convenient and so superior, doctors and nurses 
recommend it highly. Your furniture or hardware dealer should 
have it in stock. If he hasn’t, send us his name and we will send 
you our catalog of useful Folding Furniture. 

In fine natural wood finish, - - + $4.25 
In beautiful white enamel, - - - $5.75 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 


For 30;years makers of fine folding furniture 


1500 Packard Avenue Racine, Wisconsin 


‘GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REC. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


FOLDING FURNITURE 
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The Baby’s Heal 
Babies are sensitive to the cold. 
They must have warm clothing. pap mess 


THE RUBENS 
INFANT SHIRT coat. Always fits 


with its double thickness over chest and the growing body 
stomach is the snuggest, warmest baby comfortably. 
garment made, 

And it is fastened with a simple safety 
pin—no bothersome buttons. 

Babies that wear these shirts are warm 
—and well—and happy. 

Sizes for all ages—in many different 
materials, 

If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 


; Ss "rade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
358 W. Madison St., Chicago age ah Bee ee 


On and off like a 


In using advertisements see page 4 




















TO HELP CHILDREN’S FEET GROW STRONG 
WHILE THEY ARE GROWING QUICKLY— 


‘he Specialist Shoe 


(Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co.) 


THE SHOE CANNOT BE IMPROVED BUT 
THE PRICE HAS BEEN DECREASED 





The Specialist Shoe is 
today’s leading? ortho- 
pedic specialist’s way of 
helping science to Rov- 


ern nature in repulat- 
ing the healthful 
zrowth of srowin} feet. 


Sizes1l1to2 Sa A PROTECTIVE, NOT 


Ages of 6 to roe A CORRECTIVE SHOE 
10 years 


Of brown 7° Of white 80 


Russia calfskin buckskin 


Jranklin Simons Co. | 


Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


CHILDREN’ S SHOE SHOP—Third Floor 











Mrs. Ray Altschuler said: 


“T simply must have more money!” 


We replied: 


“Very well, Mrs. Altschuler, you can name your own in- 
come as our subscription representative.” 


What happened ? | 


Mrs. Altschuler was appointed subscription representative 
of Good Housekeeping and five other leading magazines. 
The first week she added $5.00 to her income! | 
The first month she earned $20.00. 
Then, in the month of October alone, Mrs. Altschuler’s spare | 
hours devoted toGood Housekeeping’s money making plan, | 
netted her $171.85! And the figures are steadily climbing. | 


Do you need more money ? 
Can you use $10, $20, or $50 extra each week? 
Have you one spare hour a day? | 
Good Housekeeping’s plan will convert your spare hours | 
into real cash. We need a few more women of personality 
and education to act as our subscription representatives. 
The work is pleasant, dignified and extremely profitable. 
It requires neither capital nor experience. 
If you can use $10, or more, each week—write us now. 





Address: Good HousEKEEPING 
Dept. 4A, 119 West 40TH STREET, New York, N. Y. 
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they had ever been before. They were able 
to appreciate traits which they pe rsonally 
lacked and—like Sally—ignore those that grew 
out of his very virtues, but were not so agree- 
able socially. To this day—and the se two 
have been married seven years now—Sally has 
never said an unpleasant word to her hi usband, 
has never put herself in an unattractive mood 
before him, has never allowed his words or acts 
to react on her so as to upset her and make her 
appear badly. She has her code, and it gets 
her past the snags. 

Then there is another outstanding case in 

the same small social circle—one of those life 
tragedies, a divorce. The married life of these 
two was considered model. The man was the 
lover type, addressing his wife as “‘sweetheart,” 
continuing after marriage the small outward 
acts of devotion that had marked the court- 
ship. But the wife——non-social, self-contained, 
and unresponsive, having grown up in a stiff, 
unsocial atmosphere—saw no ‘“‘sense” in 
these ways of her husband. When the baby 
came, the father was beside himself with j joy, 
hanging over the crib, clinging to its tiny 
fingers, going into ecstasies of delight with 
each new development. On one of its first 
airings, a business associate ruched up to the 
young mother with, 

“Do let me see that wonderful baby; we 
hear of nothing else all day at the office.” 

“Nothing wonderful about it—just an ordi- 
nary baby,”’ said the mother, uncovering its face. 

Now, she loved that baby as devotedly as 
did its father; but she had not the habit of 
effervescing, and she considered it foolish. She 
really meant to take it out of her husband, 
settle him into something more staid and 
humdrum, like the men of her own family. 

One evening I was there when little Betty 
was about three. I was impressed with the 
way the father took charge of the child after 
dinner, undressing her and telling her sleepy- 
time stories. He was lively, interested, amused. 
Time came for him to go to some meeting. He 
got his hat, then turned back again to the baby. 

“Kiss Daddy,”’ he said, bending over her. 

“Daddy, I did kiss you,’’ she returned 
solemnly, holding back. 

“‘Betty’s like me—she doesn’t see any sense 
in so much kissing,’’ the mother commented as 
the father at last went out—without his kiss, 

It disturbed me. There was an overflowing, 
effervescing, affectionate nature, and not a 
thing in his own household reaching out to 
meet it or receive it, not even his child, who, 
through inheritance, imitation, or both, was 
fashioning her prim little self after the mother’s 
pattern. 


ELL, that was only a few yearsago. They 
were divorced last month, and none of 

their happily married friends—whose husbands 
long ago ceased calling them ‘sweetheart ”— 
can understand it. ‘‘ You never can tell,” they 
say, witha sigh. But isn’t there perhaps a way 
to tell? Each of these husbands was-a good, 
average, well-intentioned young American, all 
potentiality when first married. The outcome 
of each marriage, it seems to me, measures the 
human understanding of the wives in the case. 
As housekeepers, economists, moralists, and 
idealists, they were substantially on a par, but 
in human understanding one scored high—and 
the other scored scarcely at all.” And though 
your efficiencies stack to the stars, if you lack 
a penetrating understanding of human nature 
that tells you to stand everlastingly by your 
own, and self-control enough to make yourself 
do it in all kinds of moods and weathers, 
accepting on faith when there is no light, then 
all else in the endurance test of human com- 
panionship will prove as ashes in the wind. 

This sort of failure is not confined to people 
in domestic relations: many people are a huge 
success in their professional, business, and 
scientific undertakings who are a total failure 
on the social side. They say they haven’t the 
knack of getting on with people, some even 
priding themselves on it, taking it as a mark of 
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intellectual superiority. But before settling 
too comfortably into the niche of exclusiveness, 
bear in mind that abnormal-minded people will 
often do a definite piece of work exceptionally 
well, while dangerously near plunging a knife 
into the first human being who gets in the 
The attitude toward a piece of work may 
be sane and controlled—as with many excel- 
lent housekeepers—because the work yields 
steadily to the will of the worker, while the 
attitude toward human kind is prickly and 
irritable if not wholly destructive The un- 
balanced mind can not endure the opposing 
will. It might not be such a bad idea for each 
of us to test out our own degree of balance 
hy this rule. If we could realize that our 
inability to harmonize with people generally 
suggests a delicate unbalance on our part, we 
might set about the task of righting ourselves 
instead of trying to make over our fellows, and 
with more satisfactory results. 

We are as we are, and of course we can not 
become wholly different; neither is it desirable 
that we should. But we can more or less modify 
our types the better to harmonize with others, 
and we can cultivate tolerance for points of 
difference, rather than scorn for them. What 
we term a defect may prove—if we patiently 
trace it—but an overflow of a virtue, a vent 
from the very engine that makes the whole 
machine go. Too often, when you start out to 
blast away a defect by hammer blows—by 

i scenes, quarrels, coldnesses, and avoidance— 
q you succeed in eliminating the defect. but you 
eliminate with it a great deal besides that you 
are far from wishing to destroy. A friendship— 
even a love between a man and a woman—can 
be wholly quashed by attempts at reconstruc- 
tion on too crude a plan. 
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T often seems—in marriage—that too great a 

proportion of the harmonizing is in the wife’s 
hands, as though she alone were responsible for 
the happy outcome of the union. But when we 
analyze it, we must see that the woman is by 
nature the constructive member of the partner- 
ship. She is in the position of the factory that 
takes in raw materials and turns out the 
finished product—and some of it is pretty 
raw, I'll admit. But what is any life for a 
woman but a working over of raw materials? 
Suppose she goes into a school-room—all raw 
materials; an oflice—the same; a profession— 
lecomes a doctor or a lawyer—what is she 
doing all day but patching up and making 
over? As for idle-minded women, such as be- 
come cogs and drones and parasites, we 
need not concern ourselves with them. But 
for real women there will forever be the 
greater share of the responsibility for creating 
harmony—and real women will not resent it. 

For we are all physicians, we women, physi- 
cians to the souls as well as the bodies of 
our intimate groups. To be wise physicians 
we must first be diagnosticians. When a thing 
is understood, ‘the cure is half accomplished. 
Put often we understand only part of the way, 
the problem is too hard, and then we misjudge 
and unnecessarily wound and are unneces- 
sarily wounded. And then it is—when we can 
not understand, when we can not see through 
the thing—that it is time for us to close our 
physic al eves to the vexing tangle and open our 
Spiritual eves, keeping ‘the heavenly sight un- 
ES marred.’’ .\ freshet, and what débris, what 
E apparent destruction! But only a little time, 
and it is all swept away in the on-moving of 
nature's course, and there is a clean. smooth 
stream flowing gently before us. Many things 
wil right themselves if we give them time. 
Many things will do better if we keep our 
hands off. Let us, then. gamely play the game, 
and not take the poor plays of others so per- 
sonally or seriously, but be more concerned 
that we are playing our own part with all the 
“ui that is inus. Let us be able to say, with 

t which we can not readily eliminate 

in ‘accident of imperfection,’ ” and 
ith the main current of the life with 
nee and uplifted vision. 
B fo read Miss Monroe’s next 
a “Shall I Marry This Man?” 
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THE IDEAL SHOE RACK 


Enables you to keep your shoes neatly together in a 
convenient place from which to make quick selection 
Easily attached by screws to inside of door or wall of 
clothes closet. Made of heavy sheet metal, edgesneatly 
curved,olive green enamel finish, 24 inches long. Cannot 
tarnish and will not stain shoes ot light color or delicate 
fabric. Holds firmly three pairs of shoes so they cannot 
fall. Sanitary, as it allows the air to circulate in and 
around shoes. Send us $2.00 and name of your shoc 
dealer, and we will see that you are promptly supplied 


THE IDEAL SHOE RACK CO., Dept. 6, 549 W. Washington Bivd., 
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FRONT LACE 
CORSETS 
“La Camille,” for 


no other corset has its three 


Insist on 


great exclusive features: 


le nll: 


BAC 
A soft insert that prevents 


spinal pressure. 


Ve nile Front Shield 


Greatly increasing adjusta- 
bility. 
LOxIT 
Perfect 
NON-TILTING Clasp. 
Catalog howing the charming 


new styles and name of nearest 


dealer gladly sent Please men- 


tion this magazine 


Sold In New Yark by 


Sa, Camille” 


CORSET STUDIO 
543 Fifth Avenue 
Near 45th St 


International Corset Co 
121 to 139 Union Street 


Aurora, Ill 


Detachable Rubber Heels 
Put on like rubbers, they save 


wear, prevent run-down heels, and 
you walk on cushions. 


For French, Louis and Cuban 
Heels. Black, tan, gray and white. 50c 
pair. If dealer not supplied send 
his name with remittance. 

For size, mark outline of 
your heel. 


ROBERT E. MILLER, Inc. 











The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


(Continued from page 20) 


maid to arrange and rearrange her hair jp 
different styles, he broke forth into an uneasy 
short laugh and expressed himself—though 
she did not know he was expressing himself 
and would not have understood him if she had. 

“Tf you have a soul—and I’m not at all 
certain you have—” he said, “‘it’s divided into 
a dressmaker’s and a_hairdresser’s and a 
milliner’s shop. It’s full of tumbled piles of 
hats and frocks and diamond combs. It’s an 
awful mess, Feather.” 

“T hope it’s a shoe shop and a jeweler’sas 
well,”’ she laughed quite gaily. ‘And a lace. 
maker’s. I need every one of them.” 

“Tt’s a rag shop,” he said. “It has nothing 
but chiffons in it.” 

“Tf ever I do think of souls, I think of them 
as silly gauzy things floating about like little 
balloons,’’ was her cheerful response. 

“‘That’s an idea,” he answered with a laugh. 
“Yours might be made of pink and blue gauze 
spangled with those things you call paillettes.” 

The fancy attracted her. ‘If I had one like 
that’’—with a pleased, creative air—‘‘it would 
look rather ducky floating from my shoulder— 
or even my hat—with lovely little pink and 
blue streamers.” 

With the touch of genius she had at once 
relegated it to its place in the scheme of her 
universe. And Robert laughed even louder 
than before. 

“You mustn’t make me laugh,” she said, 
holding up her hand. ‘I am having my hair 
done to match that Quakery, thin, pale, 
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{ The Metropolitan Museum of Art exhibited 
this Bengal-Oriental rug as an example of 
American reproductive art, it having been 
inspired and designed from an antique 
which is part of the Museum’s collection of 
Oriental rugs. 


Send 10c-for portfolio of color plates. 
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16-18 West 39th St. at Fifth Ave., New York 
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“My you are looking so much better!” 


“Yes, and only yesterday I was so nerv- 
ous—discouraged, and my husband was 
fretful, too—I never seemed to be able to 
finish my housework before he got home. 

“The whole trouble lay in the ironing 
that every week became a more laborious 
and hateful task. 

“Then one day I wrote for particulars 
about a wonderful new ironing machine— 
the GOULD DOUBLE-ROLL-VISIBLE 
IRONER—which would finish a_ whole 
day’s ironing in an hour. 

“I was so impressed with what I learned 
that I invested my pin money in aGOULD 
DOUBLE-ROLL-VISIBLE IRONER and 
my husband agrees that it was the best in- 
vestment I ever made. 

“TI just sit in a chair, press the pedal, feed 
the clothes into the machine and they come 
out perfectly ironed, and the operating 
cost for gas and electricity is less than the 
wash woman’s carfare. 


™GOUL 


DOUBLE-ROLL- 
VISIBLE IRONER 


HAS MADE IRONING DAY AN HOUR’S PLAY 


“You too should write for particulars concerning it.” 
WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 


GOULD APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


7 West 42nd Street 
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mousey dress with the tiny poke-bonnet— 
and I want to try my face, too. I must look 
sweet and demure. You mustn't really laugh 
when you wear a dress and hat like that. 
You must only smile.” 

Some months earlier Bob would have found 
it difficult to believe that she said this entirely 
without any touch of humor, but he realized 
now that it was so said. 


T was at the garden party where she wore 

the thin, Quakery, mousey dress and tiny 
poke-bonnet that the Head of the House of 
Coombe first saw her. 

When his eyes first fell upon her, he was 
talking to a group of people, and he stopped 
speaking. Some one standing quite near him 
said afterward that he had for a second or so 
become pale—almost as if he saw something 
which frightened him. 

“Who is that under the upper beech—being 
talked to by Harlow?” he inquired. 

“Tt is Mrs. Robert Gareth-Lawless— 
‘Feather,’ we call her,’ he was answered. 
“Was there ever anything more artful than 
that startling little smoky dress? If it were 
flame color, one wouldn’t see it so quickly.” 

“One wouldn't look at it so long,” said 
Coombe. “One is in danger of staring. And 
the little hat—or bonnet—which pokes and is 
fastened under her pink ear by a satin bow 
held by a loose, pale bud! Will some one rescue 
me from staring by leading me to her? It 
won't be staring if I am talking to her. Please.’ 

The paleness appeared again as, on being 
led across the grass, he drew nearer to the 
copper beech. He was still rather pale when 
eather lifted her eyes to him. Her eyes were 
so shaped by nature that they looked like an 
angel’s when they were lifted. But he had not 
talked to her fifteen minutes before he knew 
that there was no real reason why he should 
ever again lose his color at the sight of her. 
He had thought at first there was. With the 
perception which invariably marked her sense 
of the fitness of things, she had begun in the 
course of the fifteen minutes—almost before 
the color had quite returned to his face—the 
story of her husband’s idea of her soul, as @ 
balloon of pink and blue gauze spangled with 
pailleties. And of her own inspiration of wear- 
ing it floating from her shoulder with delicate 
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ribbon streamers. She was much delighted 
with his laugh, though she thought it had a 
rather cracked, harsh sound. She knew he was 
an important person, and she always felt she 
was being a success when people laughed. 

“Exquisite!” he said. hic. shall never see 
you in the future without it. But wouldn t it 
be necessary to vary the color at times? 

“Oh, yes—to match things, seriously. : <a 
couldn’t wear a pink and blue one with this— 
Perhaps a misty, dim thing, like the edge of a 
rain-cloud— scarcely a color at all. 

For an instant her eyes were softly shadowed 
as if looking into a dream. He watched her 
fixedly then. A woman who was a sort of 
angel might look like that when she was asking 
herself how much her pure soul might dare to 
pray for. Then he laughed again, and Feather 
laughed also. 

Many practical thoughts had already begun 
to follow each other hastily through her mind. 
It would be the best possible thing for them if 
he really admired her. Bob was having all 
sorts of trouble with people they owed money 
to. Bills were sent in again and again, and 
disagreeable letters were written. Her dress- 
maker and milliner had given her rude hints 
which indeed could scarcely be considered hints 
at all. She hardly dared speak to their smart 
young footman, who she knew had only taken 
the place in the slice of a house because he had 
been told that it might be an opening to better 
things. 

The more men of the class of the Head of the 
House of Coombe who came in and out of the 
slice of a house, the more likely the dwellers 
init were to get good invitations and continued 
credit, Feather was aware. Besides which, 
she thought ingenuously, if. he was rich, he 
would lend Bob money. She had already 
known that certain men who liked her had done 
it. She did not mind it at all. One was obliged 
to have money. 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance 
which gave rise to much argument over tea- 
cups and at dinner parties and in boudoirs— 
even in corners of Feather’s own gaudy little 
drawing-room. The argument regarded the 
degree of Coombe’s interest in her. 

leather was guilelessly doubtless concerning 
him. She was quite sure that he was in love 
with ker. Her frankness in the matter of this 
desirable capture when she talked to her hus- 
band was at once light and friendly. 

“Cf course you will be able to get credit at 
his tailor’s, as you know him so well,” she said. 
“When I persuaded him to go with me to 
Madame Héléne’s last week, she was quite 
amiable. He helped me to choose six dresses, 
and I believe she would have let me choose 
six more.’’ 

“Does she think he is going to pay for 
them?” asked Rob. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what she thinks,”’ Feather 
laughed very prettily. 

“Doesn’t it?” 

_“Notabit. Ishall have the dresses. What’s 
the matter, Rob? You look quite red and 
cross. 

“I’ve had a headache for three days,” he 

answered, “‘and I feel hot and cross. I don’t 
care about a lot of things you say, Feather.” 
_. Don’t be silly!” she retorted. “I like 
him,” she went on. “I don’t know anything 
about political parties and the state of Europe, 
‘0 I don’t understand the things he says which 
people think are so brilliant, but I like him. 
He isn’t really as old as I thought he was the 
frst day I saw him. He had a haggard look 
ebout his mouth and eyes then. He looked as 
a spangled pink and blue gauze soul with 
iitle floating streamers was a relief to him.” 


THE child Robin was a year old by that 

ume and staggered about uncertainly in 
the dingy, little day nursery in which she 
passed her existence except on such occasions 
as her nurse carried her down to the dark 
— and Serva ” hall in the basement 
i € there was an earthy smell and an abun- 
“ena of cockroaches. The servants’ hall had 
een given that name in the catalogue of the 
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Jack Tar Togs withstand the stress of 
rough and tumble outdoor life. There 
is a great satisfaction in their economy 
—in the knowledge that colors won't 
run, that seams won’t rip, that Jack 
Tar Togs suitings and specialized fabrics 
are durable enough to defy a hundred 
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them year after year, cheering you 
with their beauty and song. 
Dodson Bird Houses are a perma- 
nent investment. They are built of 
thoroughly seasoned Red Cedar, Oak, 
Cypress and selected White Pine. Nails 
= and cleats coated to resist rust. Only pure 
lead and oil paints used. 
Order Now—Free Book, Your Bird Friends. 
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Dodson Line, giving prices. Bird picture free. 
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How vastly more alluring and tasty food can be made when 
served so attractively as this! 
wife prizes her * MIDDLETOWN Casserole, Baker or Pie 
Plate as one of her most beautiful and useful possessions in 
silverware. The chicken or meat pie, or other favorite dish 
is baked in the lining of PYREX transparent oven-ware, 
lifted from the oven and placed into its beautiful silver 
frame—ready for the table. 
everywhere sell MIDDLETOWN Silverware is because 
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VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


Make Your Porch 


Your Summer Home 


Convert your sunny porches into 
cool, airy, secluded, outdoor 
rooms where you can read, play, 
lounge or entertain in delightful 
comfort—no matter how hot the 
day. 

You can have such a porch by 
installing Aecrolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades. They keep out 
the sun's heat and glare yet 
admit cooling breezes. Easily 
hung—cannot flap in wind. 


Send for this Book—Free 


See how others have made their 
poses cosy, attractive, home- 
ike. Gives you valuable sug- 
gestions. 


The Aeroshade Co. 
2125 Oakland ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Breakfast 
Luncheon 
Dinner 


Dozens of tempting 
dishes may be quickly 
and easily prepared with 


Burnham Morrill 
“Fish Flakes 


The firm white meat of choicest Cod and 
Haddock—direct from the Sea to you and 
immediately obtainable 


AT YOUR GROCER'S 
Ready for instant use in preparing 


Fried Fish Cakes Fish Souffle 
Fish Hash Creamed Fish 


Free on request—‘‘Good Eating” 
a booklet of delicious recipes 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
84 Water St. Portland, Maine 
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| have been played her. 


| in the midst of a party. ¢ 
| cry because she was frightened. Numbers of 
| cards “with sympathy” had been left at the 


of Coombe 


fashionable agents who let the house, and it 
was qs cramped and grimy as the two top- 
floor nurseries. 

The next afternoon Robert Gareth-Lawless 
staggered into his wife’s drawing-room and 
dropped on to a sofa, staring at her and breath. 
ing hard. 

“Feather!” he gasped. “Don’t know what's 
up with me. I believe ’m—awiully ill! | 
can’t see straight. Can’t think.” 

He fell over sidewise on the cushions so help- 
lessly that Feather sprang at him. 

“Don’t, Rob, don’t!” she cried in acty] 
anguish. ‘Lord Coombe is taking us to the 
opera and to supper afterward. I’m going 
to wear— 

She stopped speaking to shake him and try 
to lift his head. i 

“Oh, do try to sit up!” she begged pathet- 
ically. “Just try. Don’t give up till after. 
ward.” 

Put she could neither make him sit up nor 
make him hear. He lay back heavily with his 
mouth open, breathing stertorously and quite 
insensible. 

It happened that the Head of the House of 
Coombe was announced at that very moment, 
even as she stood wringing her hands over 
the sofa. 

He went to her side and looked at Gareth. 
Lawless. 

‘Have you sent for a doctor?” he inquired. 

““He’s—only just done it!’ she exclaimed. 
“Tt’s more than I can bear. You said the 
Prince would be at the supper after the opera 
and 

‘Were you thinking of going?” he put it to 
her quietly. 

“‘T shall have to send for a nurse, of course—” 
she began. 

He went so far as to interrupt her. “You 
had better not go—if you'll pardon my saying 


so,” he suggested. 


‘“Not go? Not go at all?” she wailed. 

“Not go at all,’’ was his answer. 

And there was such entire lack of encourage- 
ment in it that Feather sat down and burst 
into sobs. 

In less than two weeks Robert was dead, and 
she was left a lovely, penniless widow witha 
child. 


III 


WO or three decades earlier the prevailing 
sentiment would have been that poor little 


| Mrs. Gareth-Lawless and her situation were 


pathetic. Her acquaintance would sympa- 
thetically have discussed her helplessness and 
absolute lack of all resource. But to Feathers 
immediate circle a multiplicity of engage- 
ments left no time for the regarding of pathetic 
aspects. The tiny house up whose staircase 
one had seemed to have the effect of crowding 
even when one went alone to make a call 
suddenly ceased to represent hilarious little 
parties which were as entertaining as they were 
up-to-date and noisy. The most daring things 


| London gossipped about had been said and 
| done and worn there. 


Novel social ventures 
had been tried—dancing and songs which 


| seemed almost startling at first—but which 


were gradually being generally adopted. !t 


| seemed almost indecent for Robert Gareth- 
| Lawless to have dragged death nakedly into 
| their midst. 


Nobody could bear to think of it. 

Feather could bear it less than anybody ele. 
It seemed incredible that such a trick could 
At first she cried as a 
child might who was suddenly snatched away 
Then she began to 


front door during the ‘rst week after the 


| funeral, but very few r ople had really come 
| to see her, and while sne knew they had the 


excuse of her recent bereavement, she felt that 
it made the house ghastly. How long woul 
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it be before it would be full of people again— 
long 
stiy invite any one? It was really at this 
int that fright seized upon her. She re- 
membered hearing Rob come into the house 
swearing only the day before he was taken ill, 
and it had been because he had ‘met on the 
doorstep a collector of the rent which was long 
overdue and must be paid. She had no money 
to pay it, none to pay the servants’ wages, 
none to pay the household bills, none to pay 
for the monthly hire of the brougham! Would 
they turn C 
servants go away—would she be left without 
even a carriage? What could she do about 
clothes? She could not wear anything but 


nust she wait before she could | 


her into the street—would the | 





mourning now, and by the time she was out | 


of mourning her old clothes would have gone 
out of fashion. The morning on which this 
aspect of things occurred to her, she was so 


terrified that she began to run up and down the | 
room like a frightened little cat seeing no es- | 


cape from the trap it is caught in. 

“It’s awful—it’s awful—it’s awful!” broke 
out between her sobs. “What can I do? I 
can’t do anything! There’s nothing éo do! 
It’s awful—it’s awful—it’s awful!” She 
ended by throwing herself on the bed and 
crying until she scarcely knew herself when at 
last she got up and looked in the glass. 

She rang the bell for her maid and sat down 
to wait her coming. Tonson should bring her 
a cup of beef tea. 

“Tt’s time for lunch,’’ she thought. ‘I’m 
faint with crying. And she shall bathe my 
eyes with rose-water.” 


) 


” 


T was not Tonson’s custom to keep her 

mistress waiting, but today she was not 
prompt. Feather rang a second time and an 
impatient third and then sat in her chair and 
waited unti! she began to feel, as she felt al- 
ways in these dreadful days, the dead silence 
of the house. She could not endure it. How 
dare Tonson? She sprang up and rang the 
bell again and again until its sound came back | 
to her pealing through the place. 

Then she waited again. It seemed to her 
that five minutes passed before she heard the 
smart young footman mounting the stairs 
slowly. She did not wait for his knock upon 
the door, but opened it herself. 

“How dare Tonson!” she began. “I have 
rung four or five times! How dare she!” 

The smart young footman’s manner had 
been formed in a good school. It was atten- 
tive, impersonal. ‘I don’t know, ma’am,” 
he answered. 

“What do you mean? What does she 
mean? Where is she?” Feather felt almost 
breathless before his unperturbed good style. 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” he answered as be- 
fore. Then with the same unbiased bearing | 
added, “None of us know. She has gone 
away.” 

Feather clutched the door handle because 


she felt herself swaying. “Away! Away!” 
the words were a faint gasp. 
ee | 
She packed her trunk yesterday and 





carried it away with her on a four-wheeler. | 


About an hour ago, ma’am.”’ | 

Feather trailed back to the chair she had | 
left, sinking into it helplessly. | 

“Who—who will dress me?” she half wailed. 

“I don’t know, ma'am,” replied the young | 
footman, his excellent manner presuming no | 
Suggestion or opinion whatever. He added | 
however, “Cook, ma’am, wishes to speak to 
‘ou. 

“Tell her to come to me here,” Feather said. 
“And I—~I want a cup of beef tea.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” with entire respect. And 
the door closed quietly behind him. 

_It was not long before it opened again. 
Cook knocked, and Feather told her to come 
_ She carried a pile of small account-books, 
mut she brought nothing else. 

I wanted some beef tea, Cook,” said Feather 
Protesting], 

. There is no beef tea, ma’am,”’ said Cook. 
; Why- why not?” stammered Feather, and 
sue stammered because even her lack of per- 





| money, or learn to doitfor yourself. Six 











An Investment in Happiness 
—The Satisfadtion of Home Ownership 


HE HOME feeling is an asset of the highest value, for it pays 

richly in a sense of self-respect, of more responsible citizenship, of 
moral poise as a member of the community, besides giving profound 
personal satisfaction and enriching the spiritual values that arise out 
of family ties and affections. 

Taken all in all, you can make no other investment that is so rich in 
returns, both sentimental and practical, as in having your own home. 
And when you build, we believe we can give you ample reasons why a 
Face Brick house will give you, from every point of view—structural, 
artistic,economic, and we might add sentimental— more real satisfaction 
thanany other kind. The matter is fully discussed in“The Story of Brick.” 

Did you see the announcement of our competition for 
the Face Brick and working drawings, specifications an 

quantity estimates for any of the ““Home of Beauty” 
houses in this magazine last month? It is open to all 


young married women. Particulars sent on request. “The 
Home of Beauty” will be sent free to all competitors. 


“The Story of Brick” “The Home of Beauty” 


Anartistic booklet with attractive illustrations A book of fifty designs of attractive small 
and useful information for all who intend to Face Brick houses, selected from four hundred 
build. The Romance of Brick, Extravagance drawings entered in a national architectural 
of Cheapness, Comparative Costs, How to competition. The houses represent a wide 
Finance the Building of a Home, are a few variety of architectural styles, with skillful 
of the subjects treated. Your copy is awaiting handling of interior arrangements. Sent op | 
your request. Send today. receipt of fifty cents in stamps. | 


| The American Face Brick Association 
1129 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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Be Prepared fer 
the Spring Drive 
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ous lovers of nature who rob none yet enrich them- 
selves and their communities by every delicious morsel 
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field or garden. 

You will be prepared, if you get our FREE GARDEN 


BOOK for 1921, a complete guide to quality seed, their 
culture, and worth-while garden requisites. 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


ception saw something in the woman’s face 
| which was new to her. It was a sort of nai 


Cook drew near and laid one little book 
after another on the small table near her. 
“That’s the butcher’s book,” she said. “He’s 


sent nothing in for three days. This is the 
baker’s. He’s not been here fora week. I made 
up rolls myself because I had some flour left. 
It’sdonenow. Thisis groceries, and Mercom & 
Frees wrote to Mr. Gareth-Lawless when the 
last month’s supply came, that it would be the 
last until payment was made. This is wines 
—and coal and wood—and laundry—and milk. 
And here is wages, ma’am, which cai’! go on 
any longer.” 

Feather threw up her hands quite wildly, 

“Oh, go away!—go away!” she cried. “If 
Mr. Lawless were here—” 

“He isn’t, ma’am,” Cook interposed—a way 
which pointed steadily to the end of things, 
“As long as there’s a gentleman in a; house 
there’s generally a sort of a prospect that 
things may be settled some way. At any rate, 
there’s some one to go and speak your mind to 
even if you have to give up your place. “And 
when there’s no gentleman and nothing—and 
nobody—respectable people with their livings 
to make have got to protect themselves.” 

The woman had no intention of being inso- 
lent. Her simple statement that her em- 
ployer’s death had left nothing and nobody 
was prompted by no consciously ironic realiza- 
tion of the diaphanousness of Feather. 

“Oh! go away! Go awa-ay!” Feather al- 
most shrieked. 

“T am going, ma’am. So are Edward and 
Emma and Louisa. It’s no use waiting and 
giving the month’s notice. We cant stay 
here and starve. You can’t hold it against us, 
ma’am. It’s better for you to have us out of 
the house tonight—which is when our boxes 
will be taken away.” 








THE .N was Feather seized with a panic. “Do 
you mean,” she cried out, “that you are all 
going to leave the house—that there won't be 
any servants to wait on me—that there's 
nothing to eat or drink—that I shall have to 
stay here alone—and starve?” 

“We should have to starve if we stayed,” 
answered Cook simply. “And of course there 
are a few things left in the pantry and closets. 
And you might get in a woman by the day. 
You won’t starve, ma’am. You've got your 
family in Jersey. We waited because we 
thought Mr. and Mrs. Darrell would be sure 
to come.” 

“My father is ill. I think he’s dying. My 
mother could not leave him for a moment. 
I ethaps. he’s dead now,” Feather wailed. 

‘¥ ou’ve got your London friends, ma’am- 
Feather literally beat her hands together. 
“My friends! Can I go to people’s houses and 

Pee. k at their front doors and tell them I 
haven’t any servants or anything to eat? 
Can I do that? Can I?” And she said it as 
if she were going crazy. 

The woman had said what she had come to 
say as spokeswoman for the rest. It had not 
been pleasant, but she knew she had been 
quite within her rights and dealt with plain 

| facts. But she did not enjoy the prospect of 
seeing her little fool of a mistress raving in 
hy sterics. 

, » SFeg not my place of course to make sug- 

| gestions,” she said quietly. ‘But—had you 
ever thought of sending for Lord Coombe, 
ma’am?”’ : 

Feather actually found the torn film of ‘her 
mind caught for a second by something which 
wore a form of reality. ‘‘Coombe,’’ she faintly 
breathed as if to herself and not to Cook. 

| **Coombe.” 

| “His lordship was very friendly with Mr. 
Lawless, and he seemed fond of—coming 10 
the house,” was presented as a sort of added 
argument. “If you'll lie down, I'll bring you 4 
cup of tea, ma’am—though it can't be beef.’ 
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Feather staggered again to her bed and “Roval-Rochester” 
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; her. “J can’t bring you cream,’’ said Cook as she 
“He's went out of the room. “Louisa has had noth- 
p the ing but condensed milk—since yesterday— 
made to give Miss Robin.” 
a? left “Qh-h!” groaned Feather, not in horror of 
= the tea without cream, though that was awful 
ra enough in its significance, but because this was 
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The Head of the House! 


of Coombe 


from her excited agitation. It was in accord 
with the inevitable trend of her being that 
even before her eyes closed she had ceased to 
believe that the servants were really going to 
leave the house. It seemed too ridiculous a 
thing to happen. She was possessed of no logic 
which could lead her to a realization of the 
indubitable fact that there was no reason why 


Mi | servants who could neither be paid nor pro- 


| vided with food should remain in a place. The 
| mild stimulation of the tea also gave rise to the 
happy thought that she would not give them 
any references if they behaved badly. 


only shady failure would be of no use. So she 
fell asleep. 





HEN she awakened, the lights were lighted 


in the streets, and one directly across the | 
| way threw its reflection into her bedroom. It lit | 
| up the little table near which she had sat, and | 
the first thing she saw was the pile of small | 
| account-books. The next was that the light | 


which revealed them also fell brightly on the 
| glass knob of the door which led into Robert’s 
| room. 

| She turned her eyes away quickly with a 
| nervous shudder. She had a horror of the near- 
ness of Rob’s room. If there had been another 
part of the house in which she could have slept 
she would have fled to it as soon as he was 
| taken ill. But the house was too small to have 
| ‘parts.’ The tiny drawing-rooms piled them- 
selves on top of the dining-room, the ‘master’s 
bedrooms’ on top of the drawing-rooms, and 
the nurseries and attics where Robin and the 
servants slept one on the other at the top of 
the house. So she had been obliged to stay 


ters had always been full of smart boots and 
the smell of cigars and men’s clothes. He had 
moved about a good deal and had whistled 
and laughed and sworn and grumbled. They 
had neither of them had bad tempers, so they 
had not quarreled with each other. They had 
talked through the open door when they were 
dressing, and they had invented clever tricks 
which helped them to get out of money scrapes, 
and they had gossiped and made fun of people. 


And now the door was locked, and the room | 


was a sort of horror. She could not bear it! 
She got up to move about and try to forget it. 

It was then that she went to the window and 
looked down into the street, probably attracted 
by some slight noise, though she was not ex- 


It did | 
| not present itself to her that references from a | 
house of cards which had ignominiously fallen | 
to pieces and which henceforth would represent | 





Rob’s cramped quar- | 





actly aware that she had heard anything. 

She must have heard something, however. 
Two four-wheeled cabs were standing at the 
front door, and the cabmen assisted by Edward 
were putting trunks on top of them. They 
were servants’ trunks, and Cook was already 
inside the first cab which was filled with paper 
parcels and odds and ends. Even as her mis- 
| tress watched, Emma got in, carrying a sedate 
bandbox. She was the house-parlor-maid and 
|a sedate person. The first cab drove away as 
|} soon as its door was closed and the cabman 
mounted to his seat. Louisa, looking wholly 
unprofessional without her nurse’s cap and 
apron, and wearing a tailor-made navy blue 
costume and a hat with a wing in it, entered 
the second cab followed by Edward intensely sug- 
gesting private life and possible connection with 
abank. The second cab followed the first, and | 
Feather, having Jost her breath, looked after | 
them as they turned the corner oi the street. 

When they were quite out of sight, she | 
turned back into the room. The color had left | 
her skin, and her eyes were so wide stretched 
and her face so drawn and pinched with abject 
terror that her prettiness itself had left her. 

“They’ve gone—all of them!’”’ she gasped. 
She stopped a moment, her chest rising and 
falling. Then she added even more breath- 
|lessly: ‘“‘There’s no one left in the house. 
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The House 
that Jill 
Painted 


Jack and Jill are neigh- 
bors of mine. Quite re- 
cently they had the sublime 
nerve and good sense to 
get married without any 
money in sight. 

Jill’s dowry is in her mind—as resourceful 
4 mind as ever furnished a home out of family 
attics and auction rooms. 

Jack didn’t exactly build the sith WA 
house—a delightful, run-down LipUedf 
old place—but he practically 
rebuilt it—and Jill painted it 
and everything in it, 

She started with Murphy 
products because I told her to, 
but continued with them be- 
cause results were so beautiful. 

The front hall and living 
room are finished in white 
enamel--Murphy’s of course. 

Charming rooms— generously 
trimmed in an age when wood 
was cheaper. The floors were 
almost hopeless, but she went 
over them with dark oak Uni- 
vernish and they are fairly an- 
cestral in their rich, deep toned 
elegance. 
But her greatest triumphs 
were with discarded furniture. 
She shamelessly robbed every 
attic she could get into and 
was a perfect bandit in auc- 
tion rooms. 
Murph She fairly lived with a paint 
+ tel brush in one hand and 
a can of Univernish 
in the other. An old dining set blos- 
somed into a solid mahogany “Period” 
masterpiece under the magic 
of mahogany Univernish. 

Some weather-worn piazza 
pieces were revived with green 
Univernish. The den is done 
in bog oak Univernish. 

Bathroom, kitchen, pantries, 
and back hall are sparkling ~ 
gems of cheery cleanliness with 
their glass-like finish of clear 
Univernish, for you know Uni- 
vernish has the great virtue 
of being impervious to moisture 
—even to boiling water. 

I wish I could describe each 
room and tell about chintz and 
cretonne—old bureaus made in- 
to desks, desks made into dress- 
ing tables, kitchen tables made 
into sideboards—for if you 
could really see her entrancing 
home you would real- 
ize what brains and 
fine varnish 
can accom- 
plish. 

Please remember that Mur- 
phy Univernish comes in clear 
varnish and in six transparent 
wood colors — Mahogany, 
Dark Oak, Light Oak, Bog 
Oak, Walnut and Green. May 
we tell you more about them? 
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| This was what was going on behind the | 
cream-colored front, the white windows, and 


green flower-boxes of the slice of a house as 


motors and carriages passed it that evening on 


their way to dinner-parties and theaters, and 
later, as the policeman walked up and down 
slowly upon his beat. 

Inside, a dim light in the small hall showed a 
remote corner where on a peg above a decora- 
tive seat hung a man’s hat of the highest gloss 





and latest form, and on the next peg a smart 
evening overcoat. They had belonged to 
Robert Gareth-Lawless, who was dead and 
needed such things no more. The same dim 
light showed the steep narrowness of the white- 
railed staircase mounting into gruesome little 
corners of shadows, while the miniature draw- 
ing-rooms illumined only from the street 
seemed to await an explanation of dimness and 
chairs unfilled combined with unnatural 
silence. 

It would have been the silence of the tomb 
but that it was now and then broken by some- 
thing like a half-smothered shriek followed by a 
sort of moaning which made their way through 
the ceiling from the room above. 


Feather had at first ran up and down the | 


room like a frightened cat as she had done in 
the afternoon. Afterward she had something 
like hysterics, falling face downward upon the 
carpet and clutching her hair until it fell down. 
She was not a person to be judged—she was 
one of the unexplained incidents of existence. 
The hour has passed when the clearly moral 
can sum up the responsibilities of a creature 
born apparently without brain or soul or cour- 
age. Those who aspire to such morals as are 
expressed by fairness—mere fairness—are much 
given to hesitation. Courage had never been 
demanded of Feather so far. 
whatever, and now she felt only panic and 
resentment. She had no time to be pathetic 
about Robert, being too much occupied with 
herself. Robert was dead—she was alive 





| was so hideously close to her own! 


here—in an empty house with no money and 
no servants. She suddenly and rather awfully 
realized that she did not know a single person 
whom it would not be frantic to expect any- 


| thing from. 


Nobody had money enough for themselves, 


| however rich they were. The richer they were, 


the more they needed. It was when this 
thought came to her that she clutched her 
hands in her hair. The pretty and smart 
women, and agreeable more or less good-look- 
ing men who had chattered and laughed and 
made love in her drawing-rooms were chatter- 
ing, laughing, and making love in other houses 
at this very moment—or they were at the 
theater applauding some fashionable actor- 
manager. At this very moment 
lay on the carpet in the dark and every little 


room in the house had horror shut inside its | 


particularly Robert’s room which 
It was 
when she recalled this that the unnatural silence 


closed doors 


|- of the drawing-rooms was intruded upon by the 
| brief, half-stifled, hysteric shriek, and the moan- 
| ing which made its way through the ceiling. 


O the hours went on behind the cream-col- 
ored outer walls and the white windows and 
gay flower-boxes. And the street became more 


| and more silent—so silent at last that when 


the policeman walked past on his beat his 
heavy, regular footfall seemed loud and almost 
resounding. 

Even vaguely to put to herself any question 


| involving action would not have been within 


the scope of her mentality. Even when she 
began to realize that she was beginning to feel 
faint for want of food she did not dare to con- 
template going downstairs to look for some- 
thing to eat. What did she know about down- 
stairs? She had never been there and had paid 
no attention whatever to Louisa’s complaints 
that the kitchen and servants’ hall were small 
| and dark and inconvenient and that cock- 





roaches ran about. She had cheerfully ac- 
| cepted the simple philosophy that London 

servants were used to these things and if they 
| did their work it did not really matter. But to 


She had none | 


while she | 
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of Coombe 


go out of one’s room in the horrible stillness 
and creep downstairs, having to turn up the 
gas as one went and to face the basement steps 
and cockroaches scuttling away, would be even 
more impossible than to starve. Feather sat 
up on the floor at last, her hair tumbling about 
her shoulders and her thin black dress crushed. 

“T’d give almost anything for a cup of coffee,’ 
she protested feebly. ‘And there’s no use 
in ringing the bell!” 

Her mother ought to have come whether 
her father was ill or not. He wasn’t dead. 
Robert was dead, and her mother ought to 


’ 


have come so that whatever happened she | 
would not be quite alone and something could | 
It was probably this tender | 
thought of her mother which brought back the | 


be done for her. 


recollection of her wedding day and a certain 
wedding present she had received. It was a 
pretty silver traveling flask, and she remem- 
bered that it must be in her dressing-bag now, 
and there was some cognac left in it. She got 
up and went to the place where the bag was 
kept. Cognac raised your spirits and made 
you go to sleep, and if she could sleep until 
morning, the house would not be so frightening 
by daylight—and something might happen. 
The little flask was almost full. Neither she 
nor Robert had cared about cognac. She 
poured some into a glass with water and drank 
it. Because she was unaccustomed to stim- 
ulant it made her feel quite warm, and in a 
few minutes she forgot that she had heen hun- 
gry and realized that she was not so frightened. 
Tt was such a relief not to be terrified; it was as 
if a pain had stopped. 


S she began to arrange her hair for the 

night, she remembered what Cook had said 
about Lord Coombe. She had cried until she 
did not look as lovely as usual, but after she 
had bathed her eves with cold rose-water they 
began to seem only shadowy and _ faintly 
flushed. And her fine ash-gold hair was won- 
derful when it hung over each shoulder in wide 
soft plaits. She might be a schoolgirl of 
fifteen. Yes; she would send a little note 
to Coombe. She knew Madame Héléne 
had only let her have her beautiful mourn- 
ing because— The things she had cre- 
ated were quite unique—thin, gauzy black 
floating or clinging. She had been quite happy 
the morning she gave Héléne her orders. To- 
morrow, when she had slept through the night 
and it was broad daylight again, she would be 
able to think of things to say in her letter to 
Lord Coombe. She would have to be a little 
careful because he did not like things to bore 
him. Death and widows might—a little—at 
first. She had heard him say once that he did 
not wish to regard himself in the light of a 
charitable institution. It wouldn’t do to 
frighten him away. Perhaps if he continued 
coming to the house and seemed very intimate 
the trades-people might be managed. 

She felt much less helpless, and when she 
was ready for bed, she took a little more cog- 
nac. The flush had faded from her eyelids 
and bloomed in delicious rose in her cheeks. 
As she crept between the cool sheets and 
nestled down on her pillow, she had a delight- 
ful sense of increasing comfort—comfort. 
What a beautiful thing it was to go to sleep! 

And then she was disturbed—startled out of 
the divine doze stealing upon her—by a shrill, 
prolonged, wailing shriek! 

It came from the night nursery, and at the 
moment it seemed almost worse than anything 
which had occurred all through the day. It 
brought everything back so hideously. She 
had, of course, forgotten Robin again—and it 
was Robin! And Louisa had gone away with 
Edward. She had perhaps put the child to 
sleep discreetly before she went. 


had wakened and was screaming. Feather 


had heard that she was a child with a temper, | 


but by fair means or foul Louisa had somehow 
managed to prevent her from being a nuisarce. 





And now she | 
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wares are beautiful, 
varied and unique, the 
prices are the same 
fair prices upon which 
Ovington’s 70 year 
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in is as easy for the stout woman to 
resent a charming appearance as 
it ; for the slender woman. She may 
wear the same smart styles that other 
women are wearing—if lines of grace 
are built right into her clothes. 

Lane Bryant, Specialist 
Lane Bryant specializes in providing 
just such clothes for stout women— 
clothes that are ultra-fashionable, 
beautiful and graceful —clothes whose 
lines will make you look slender. 


Style Book FREE 


The only style book published 
exclusively for stout women, 
Pictures latest styles in coats, 
suits, waists, skirts, dresses, 
corsets, hosiery and under- 
wear. Sizes 38 to 56 bust. Sent 
FREE, Write for it today, 


Your money back if not 
satisfied 
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Balance your diet by eating 
salads prepared with imported 


y Pompeian 


Olive Oil 





“Brought...wheat, and barley, 
and parched corn, and beans, 
andientils,and parched pulse, 
and honey...for David, and for 
the Berle that ware with him, 


Deliciously Good— 
and good for you 


Next to dates, the food value of honey 
is greater than that of any other article 
of diet. Pure honey contains practi- 
cally all of the soluble minerals required 
by the human body. It is a most val- 
uable food as well as a delicious sweet. 


AirlinE 
irlin 
ABSULUTELY rion EY PURE 


* The perfection of honey goodness. Selected for 
its super-quality, clearness and flavor, itis care- 
fully packed and labeled that you may know it 
and be assured of purity. 


Airline Comb Honey served with hot biscuits— 
nothing more delicious! Pure, clear Airline Ex- 
tracted Honey on cakes or waffles—simply won- 
derful! And for a spread there's nothing that 

quite equals Airline Cream of Honey, a new and 
particalarty delicious form, just right for spread- 
ing easily. 

Order from your Grocer 


Airline Comb Honey, in non-leak cartons 
Airline Cream of Honey in friction- top, tins 
Airline Extracted Honey in glass jars and tins 
Airline Extracted Honey, in individual jars 


The A. I. Root Company 


“‘The Home of 
the Honey 
Bees”’ 


Good for the 
Children 


| in bed. 





| led to the nurseries. 





| ness, 





| was not yet aware that she did. 





The shrieks shocked her into sitting upright 
Their shrillness tearing through the 
utter soundlessness of the empty house brought 
back all her terrors and set her heart beating 


| at a gallop. 


“I—I won't!” she protested, fairly with 
chattering teeth. “I won’t! I won’t!” 

She had never done anything for the child 
since its birth; she did not know how to do 
anything; she had not wanted to know. To 
reach her now, she would be obliged to go out 


| in the dark—the gas-jet she would have to 


light was actually close to the outer door of 
Robert’s bedroom—the room! If she did not 
die of panic while she was trying to light it, she 
would have to make her way almost in the 
dark upsthe steep, crooked, little staircase which 
And the awful little 
creature’s screams would be going on all the 
time, making the blackness and dead silence 


| of the house below more filled with horror by 
| contrast—more shut off and at the same time 


more likely to waken to some horror which 
was new. 

“T—I couldn’t—even if I wanted to!” she 
quaked. “I daren’t! I daren’t! I wouldn’t 
do it—for a million pounds!” And she flung 
herself down again, shuddering and burrowing 
her head under the coverings and pillows she 
dragged over her ears to shut out the sounds. 

The screams had taken on a more deter- 
mined note and a fiercer shrillness which the 
still house heard well and made the most of, 
but they were so far deadened for Feather that 
she began beneath her soft barrier to protest 


| pantingly. 
“T shouldn’t know what to do if I went. If | 


no one goes near her, she’ll cry herself to sleep. 
It’s—it’s only temper. 
wail! It—it sounds like a—a lost soul!”’ 

But she did not stir from the bed. She 
burrowed deeper under the bedclothes and held 
the pillow closer to her ears. 


lr did sound like a lost soul.at times. What 





Oh-h, what a horrible | 





panic possesses a baby who cries in the dark- | 


ness alone no one will ever know, and one may, 
perhaps, give thanks to whatever gods there 
be that the baby itself does not remember. 


What awful woe of sudden unprotectednes:, | 


| when life exists only through protection—what 


piteous panic, in the midst of black unmerciful- 
inarticulate sound, howsoever wildly 
shrill, can neither explain nor express. 

Robin knew only Louisa, warmth, 
sleep, and waking. Or if she knew 
reached the age when she generally slept 
through the night. 
but Louisa 
given her an infant 
and awakened her. She was uncomfortable, 
and darkness enveloped her. A cry or so and 
Louisa would ordinarily have come to her, 
sleepy and rather out of temper, but knowing 
what to do. In this strange night the nor- 
mal cry of warning and demand produced no 
result. 

No one came. The discomfort continued— 
the blackness remained black. The cries 
became shrieks—the shrieks developed “into 
prolonged screams. No Louisa, no light, no 
milk. The blackness drew in closer and be- 
came a thing to be fought with wild little beat- 
ing hands. Not a glimmer—not a _ rustle— 
not a sound! Then came the cries of the 
lost soul—alone— 
which there was not even another lost soul. 

What the child Robin knew in the dark, 
perhaps the silent house which echoed her 
might curiously have known. But the shrieks 
wore themselves out at last, and sobs came— 
awful little sobs shuddering through the tiny 
breast and shaking the baby body. Slower 
and slower they came—with small, deep gasps 


| and chokings between—and when an uninfan- 
tile, drug-like sleep came, the bitter, hopeless, 
beaten little sobs went on. 


But Feather’s head was still burrowed under 
the soft protection of the pillow. 
(To be continued) 


food, | 
more, she | 
She had | 


She might not have dis- | 
| turbed her mother until daylight, 
| had, with forethought, 


| sleeping potion. It had disagreed with her | 


in a black world of space in | 
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pumpkin pies iD 
There’s magic in the “Caladero” 
Canister — magic, and a world of 
tempting menu possibilities for you. 
To a heaping tablespoonful of the 
beautiful golden flour which it con 
tains,simply add water,and you have 
enough delicious “fresh” pumpkin to 
make a pie — a canister makes ten. 


“CALADERO” PumpkKIN FLour is 
nothing more nor less than choice, 
selected fresh pumpkin — without 
the water. Our perfected “Caladero” 
process of dry-heat dehydration 
takes out the moisture (which is 90 
per cent of the bulk) but keeps in all 
the delicacy and fine flavor. Simply 
add water again and you have fresh 
pumpkin — ready for use on short 
notice at any season of the year. 


Ask your Grocer or send in the coupon for a 
sample canister today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Giledies 
Pumpkin Flour 


ATASCADERO, CALIFORNIA 


Our great plant is one of the largest in the world 
and produces the famous ‘*Caladero”’ Dehydrated 
Products — peaches, apricots, apples, Bartlett pears, 
French prunes and ‘**Caladero’’ vegetables. 


CaLapERo Propucts ComMPANY, 
Derr. A, ATASCADERO, CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50 cents. Please 
send me postpaid one can of ‘*Caladero’” Pump- 
kin Flour (enough to make ro large pies). My 
money to be refunded if not pleased. 
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A Perfect 
Surface 


UTCHIERS 


BOSTON POLISH 
A Hard Wax Finish 


Butcher’s Polish does more 

than merely brighten the 
surface — Butcher’s res/ores 
the surface. Its waxy body fills 
in scratches and heel marks; 
renews the finish—then gives 
this perfect surface a durable 
polish of raredepthand beauty. 


(UNUUE Butcher’s Polish has been used for 

isl iis: 40 a > pe — 2 

perfect polish of fine woodwork. 

MUA Sold by department stores, 

eae: Ae druggists, hardware and paint 

if dealers everywhere; or send 25 
Hil il cents for large sample can 
j | 


BUTCHER POLISH CO., 





| rT Boston, Mass. 
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Househola 


THE 
“HOLYOKE” * 


reduces the high cost 
of living. Have one 
installed and note the 
immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Ker- 
osene, long considered 
an ideal fuel, is safe, 
low priced, easy to 
handle and available 
in every nook and cor- 
ner of the country. 

Have hot water con- 
veniences of the city in the country and 
suburban districts and at a cost not 
prohibitive. Very convenient and prac- 
tical for all homes and especially so for 
bungalows and summer homes. . 

A Wonderful All Year Round Convenience 
Write us and learn more of this efficient heater 

that is installed in thousands of hories and that gives 
entire satisfaction. _NOTE—This heater may be 
connected to the regular range boiler without inter- 
fering with the connections—not necessary to install 
a special storage tank. 

Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and 
recommend it, or write us for literature and information 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY. Holyoke, Mass. 


LIVE DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION. 





Let us find the right school foryou. Are you 

Schools looking for a boy’s school, girl’s school pace 

cational school? Send us full information as to age of 

prospective student, locality desired and charge you have 

in mind and we will put such schools in touch with you. 
Good Housekeeping School Department, 

t19 West West 4oth Street New York City 
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f dinner that night—which 
| chunks with his jackknife as he raced up the 
| hill. 


| were trailing. 


| baby deer pounding against my body. 
o> 7 . 





| suffocatingly. 
| hunter; I am only sorry that he does not under- 





The Wild Heart 


(Continued from page 32) 


the hill, the fawn would take fright and dart 
away before we could stop him. 

It was not a pleasant picture, but what 
were we to do? The short, whining barks of 
the dogs had already changed to ‘the long, 
triumphant cadence of the hound in full cry. 
They would come down the hill, the hunters 
would claim Leonard as their game, they 
would— 

“Meat!’’ whispered Brother tensely, and 
cryptic as it may sound to the reader I under- 
stood perfectly. I wondered that I had not 
thought of it myself. Brother outlined a plan 
of action in a few brief words while the baby 
deer, with knees wobbling sadly, turned terror- 
haunted eyes up the hill, his delicate nostrils 


| quivering, yet made no move to leave us. 


It took my best efforts to lead the little 
fawn into the shelter of the brooder house. 
The scent was foreign to anything he had 


| known before, and the darkness terrified him 


| anew. t 
| lay within that strange ¢ lace, but he did know 


He could not have known that safety 


—of that I am sure—that he could trust him- 


| self with me, for he came, hesitatingly, urged 


always by my voice and my hands gently 


| caressing him. He went with me, even through 


the door, into the semi-darkness of the frame 
brooder house, and though when I swung the 


| door shut, he nervously leaped away from my 
| side, it was to return an instant later, as 
|if begging my pardon for his involuntary 


action. 

Brother, in the meantime, had dashed into 
the kitchen and emerged as quickly with a 
juicy steak—it was to have been cooked for 
he hacked into 


With my eyes against a crack I could see 
him panting upward to the point where 
Leonard had emerged from the underbrush of 


| the woods. 


And scarcely had he arrived, when a lean 


| hound, with lolling tongue and nose to the 


ground, burst from the shrubbery, uttering a 
long-drawn-out bay. The little deer beside me 


| shook in every limb, and I was trembling, too, 


as if it were I, not Leonard, whom the dogs 
We crouched there in the dark- 
ness, the wild thing of the woods and the child 


| who loved the wild things of the woods, and in 


those tense moments I felt the heart of the 
Can 
you wonder why now, when I see the body of a 
deer killed in the hunt, I can not congratulate 
the hunter on his prowess? I know how the 
deer at bay stood still and trembled! I know 
how his soft, brown eyes grew wide with help- 
less terror. I know how his heart pounded 
And I can not be glad for the 


stand. 


AND up on the hill Brother was acting his 

part in the drama. When the first lean 
hound swung into sight, he deftly tossed a chunk 
of red, juicy meat in his pathway. The dog 
ignored the first piece, so intent was he on the 
fresh scent of the deer. But another chunk 
aimed just ahead of him was a temptation not 
to be withstood, and he gobbled it up, pausing 
a second in his chase. Another dog followed 
him out of the underbrush, finding the first 
piece of meat Brother had thrown. 

It did not take long for the two hounds to 
finish off the entire steak so obligingly tossed 
to them by the small boy almost hidden in a 
clump of tall ferns. And when it was gone, 
Leonard was safe, for the dogs, with the smell 
of fresh meat in their nostrils, had lost the 
lighter scent of the little deer’s flying hoofs, and 
they sniffed shamefacedly and with befuddled 
yappings, until the hunters came cursing 
down the hill and crashing into the open, to 
berate the dogs soundly for having lost the 
game—as they supposed, farther up in the 
woods. 
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Kills rust. 
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NO DOUBT 


Are you in doubt as to what 
wood to select for your interior 
woodwork, doors, furniture? 
Many people who feel quite sure 
of their judgment when choos- 
ing, most things are yet in doubt 
about woodwork. 


Beauty comes first and is appar- 
ent to the eye. But how about 
strength, hardness, durability? 
What variety of finishes is 
possible? What about discolor- 
ation of enamels? Definite 
knowledge is your need! 


birch, one of the most beauti- 
ful of all hardwoods, has so 
valuable an array of 300d invest- 
ment qualities that we have put 
them in a handsome book — for 
you. Shall we send it? 


The Birch Manufacturers 
206 F. R. A. Bld3., | Oshkosh, Wis. 
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In The Dining Room 


When friends are in to dine, or when 
the family is alone, this should be the 
room of abundant cheer. 


Liquid Velvet, a perfect flat wall 
enamel, radiates cheer. You'll be 
; delighted with its beauty, its radiant 
| yet restful glow, the air of hospitality 
it imparts. 


The proper color scheme makes your 
home harmonious. In building anew 
or re-decorating, you'll get the keenest 
thrill in working out this scheme in 
Liquid Velvet tints. May we help? 
Our Department of Decorative Service 
will gladly advise you, free. Please 
write us in detail. 


Send ten cents in coin for booklet, 
“That Magic Thing Called Color.” 


O’BRIEN 


VARNISH CO. 


612 Washington Ave, 
South Bend, Ind, 
“Varnish Makers for 

Half a Century” 





FOR 25 YEARS THE 
LEADING AMERICAN COOK BOOK 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK eee 


FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


122 Illustrations. 


The 1921 Edition con- 
tains 2117 recipes, all test- 
ed at Miss Farmer’s fa- 
mous School of Cookery in 
Boston, with chapters on 
the cold-pack method of 
canning, drying fruits and 
vegetables, helpful hints 
to young housekeepers; 
menus, and food values. 


656 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


They could not know that the little boy in 


the clump of ferns, looking on so innocently, | 


was responsible for the hounds’ failure, nor 


that their game was at that instant held | 
tightly in the arms of a little girl who was |} 
shaking with excitement as well as with fear, | 7 
lest something happen to betray the refugee’s| 


hiding-place. 
| But nothing did. 
| into the woods, taking the hounds with them, 


and that day at least we heard no more baying | 


on the hill. 


And Leonard—we were afraid to let him go | 
| back to the woods until the deer season had | 
| passed or until he was of a size better able to | 
The grown-ups helped us, | 


| care for himself. 
and we contrived a pen with wire netting over 
| the top and sides as well, with the brooder 
| house as shelter for nights. And here we kept 
Leonard a willing prisoner, while the hounds 
bayed on the hills and shots echoed across the 
water. How we wished, when we heard them 

| that we could make a place of refuge for every 





| hunted thing in the world to come to and be | 


| cared for. But Leonard at least was safe, and 


he seemed to know it, too. 


of the dogs, he did not take refuge even in the 
| brooder house. 
| in sanctuary. 


| AS the days went on, we released our little 
deer from his pen, first with a collar anda 
rope, and then with nothing to hold him. He 
| followed us like a dog, trotting beside us with 
|dainty, mincing steps, sometimes leaping 
ahead of us, turning to look back at us, his 
|large ears at an angle, his slim young body 
| silhouetted against the green of the woods. 
He soon learned his name and would come 
| bounding out to us when we called. We fed 
| him things his ancestors probably never tasted 
| —cookies, apples, lettuce leaves, and candy, in 
|addition to the grass and tender leaves we 
| brought him before we allowed him to accom- 
pany us. But best of all the dainties we gave 
| him was the chewing gum that Brother in a 
| playful moment tendered him. Leonard ac- 
| cepted it daintily, as was his wont, and chewed 
it, as Brother and I remarked, with an actual 
| expression of surprise coming into his brown 
|eyes. He chewed and chewed. Perhaps he 
| thought it a new variety of cud. At any rate, 
| he gave it his hearty indorsement, and after 
| that he would nose in Brother’s pockets to 
| find the stick of gum that was always there 
| for him. 
So Leonard became one of our happy family, 
| and though we knew that sometime in the dis- 


| tant future we should have on our hands the | 
| problem of what to do with an antlered buck | 


| who had forgotten the ways of the woods and 


accepted those of civilization, we did not feel | 


sorry about it, being content to dwell in the 


| happy present, while Leonard seemed content | 


las well. 


But one night I woke to find Brother’s hand | 
He was whispering to me | 
| that something was outside Leonard’s pen— | 
| perhaps a bear or a wildcat trying to get at | 


| tugging at mine. 


him. 

| were not cowardly. It never occurred to us to 
rouse the grown-ups. 
and our responsibility. 
two of us crept out on the roof, white-night- 


not cold. 
the cabin and from there to the ground. 
Like two little white wraiths we crept along 


which enclosed it. 
it was thickly hidden by clouds. 
distinguish was a dark form against the wire 


away from the pen, now back to it. 


The men stamped back 





Though he trem- | 
| bled whenever he heard the long hunting cry | 


He knew, I think, that he was | 


Foolish children we may have been, but we | 


Leonard was our friend | 
From my window the | 





ERVED to you right from the 
S electric toaster just as it reach- 
es that delicious golden brown? 
Served hot, slice by slice? You can 
serve your toast this way always if 
you will have the 70-50 Switch at- 
tached to your toaster cord to-day. 
Then you can turn the current ‘‘on” 
or “off”? at will by merely pushing 
the light or dark button. No pulling 
at the hot connector plug or leaving 
the table to turn off the current. 


You can see these switches at any 
electrical dealer’s. He will show you 
how handy they are on the more 
modern irons, toasters and grills 
that now come equipped with 70-50 
Switches. Then you will want him 
to attach one to the cord of your 
toaster, iron, grill or other electrical 
appliance. They cost but 75 cents. 
After you have used the 70-50 
Switch you will better understand 
why a million housewives say it 
has doubled the convenience of 
electrical appliances. 
THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


Switch and Specialty Department 
MILWAUKEE AND NEW YORK 


gowned figures, shaking with excitement, but | 
From the roof we dropped easily to | 
the railing of the picket fence at the back of | 


in the shadow of the fence until we could see | 
the outlines of the brooder house and the pen | 
There was a moon, but | 
All we could | 


netting, a shape that moved restlessly, now | 


A Blessing 


BERTHE MAY maternity cor- 
set is light and most comfort- 
able, a real blessing to expec 
tant mothers. Maintains figure 
in healthful way; insures ab- 
solute and constant abdominal 
support without pressure or 
constricture. Perfectly protects 
mother and child. Adjustable 
feature permits wearing before 
and throughout maternity 
period. Dress as usual. Physi- 
= everywhere recommend 
the 


berlte.May MATERNITY 
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| As our eyes became accustomed to the | Unsurpassed for stout women or invalids. 
| darkness, we saw that Leonard was in.the pen | for booklet 7; free in plain sealed envelope. 
| outside the brooder house and we | Order by mail, satisfaction guaranteed. 
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HERE are 

many rea- 

sons why 
men and_ boys 
like the Hatch 
One Button 
Union Suit. 


But the one big rea- 

son—and since one 

button is enough, 

one reason is enough too—is just this: 
The one master button at the chest does 
all the work of a whole row of buttons 
and does it much better. 


That’s the whole story in one sentence. 
It means that instead of nine or more 
buttons and buttonholes up and down 
the front, pulling two edges together 
and wrinkling the material, on the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


there is just one button—and a smooth 
expanse of fabric across the chest. It 
results in a garment easy to put on, 
easy to take off, and comfortable all 
the time in between, with the comfort 
of an even, perfect fit. 

Nor is the person who wears the Hatch 
One Button Suit the only person to ap- 
preciate its good qualities. You will 
like it, too, when you see how much 
time and trouble it saves by eliminat- 
ing repairs to buttonholes and buttons. 
This Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of 
knit goods and nainsook. We shall be 


¢lad to send, free on request, a catalog 
describing the complete line. 


The Hatch One Button Union Sait is 
featured at the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, delivery free. 


Men’s garments : 


Knitted—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. | 


Nainsook—$1.00, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 
and $2.50. 

Boys’ garments : 

Knitted—$1.25. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany,N.Y. 
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The Wild Heart 


| would come thus to meet an enemy animal 
| that wanted to destroy. 

_ And then, as if in answer to our question, 
the clouds parted and a pale moon.-turned the | 
darkness into half-shadowed light. With the 
sudden effulgence came the weird gleam of 
four eyes turned in our direction—for our 
scent had carried to sensitive nostrils—and 
Brother and I, for the first instant, caught | 
each other’s hands and gasped. | 
Then two of the luminous lights vanished, 
as the slim animal outside the pen sprang 
away in great bounds that carried her into the 
shadows beyond our ken—but not before we | 
had recognized the slim, fleeing form for a doe. | 
We knew it was Leonard’s mother, who had | 
found her baby. 

We climbed back into our window as silently 
as we had left it. Brother in his cot, and I in 
mine, stared up into the darkness, trying to 
tell ourselves that ours was the right to keep 
the fawn we had befriended, yet knowing that 
the mother heart was calling for the little 
brown deer whom we loved so well. And we 
knew that in the end we must relinquish our 
claim—Leonard, after all, belonged to the 
woods, and the mother heart of the woods 
was calling. 

But because we loved him so, we tried to 
pretend, the next day, that the deer we had 
seen was not Leonard’s mother—that it was 
merely a friend from the woods who had come 
down by moonlight to pay a nocturnal call. 
In our hearts, though, we knew better. Leon- 
ard all the day was restless; he pricked his 
ears continually as if waiting for a voice from 
the forest. We could scarcely coax him out 
of his distrait mood, even with a double ration 
of the chewing gum he loved so well. 


HE next night sleep was impossible. Thouch 

we heard nothing, we knew, somehow, that 
outside I eonard’s pen was a slim brown body 
pressed close against the wire netting. We 
| rose, at last, and crept out over the roof and 
down to the ground. The doe was there, 2s 
we had foreseen. At ourapproach she bounded 
away with only the faintest rustle of leaves 
and snapping of twigs to mark her progress. 
But knowing that she would not go far—that 
she would come back to her baby—Brother 





and I went quickly forward and opened the 
door of the pen. 

Leonard came to us and thrust his nose | 
against my hand. We knelt on the ground, | 
putting our arms around him, pressing our | 
faces against his soft, brown neck, telling him | 
with tears behind our whispered words that 
he must go with his mother, that the danger | 
season was passed, and that he was free to 
go back to his kindred. 

We stole away, but Leonard followed us, as | 
if asking where we went and why he was not | 
to go with us. For the first time we pushed 
him away from us, though you can not know | 
what it meant to us to do it. He stood still 
then, as if wondering, perhaps a little hurt, | 
and we, not daring to look back, ran for the | 
fence, clambered upon it, and gained the roof. | 

Once there, we could not resist watching a | 
bit, and it was not long before twoluminouseyes | 
gleamed from the underbrush. Then we rood 

| 





|a shapely, dark body come slowly into the 
open, and Leonard, with 
bounds, had rushed to meet his mother. 
an instant we saw again the glowing orbs of | 
two pairs of eyes. Then the lights vanished; 
two dark bodies moved side’ by side into the 
blackness of the woods; we heard the light 
crackle of underbrush; and then silence. 

Silently we crept into our beds, and long } 
|} afterward I heard Brother’s choking whisper 
| coming through the darkness—my own face 
| was buried in the pillow | 

“T know—Leonard’s going to miss 
gum—”’ 

We cried ourselves to sleep that night, | 
thinking of an empty pen and of a little brown 
friend gone from us forever. 

The next story will be about He ury the Heron 


his 


light, springing | 
For | f 


Don’t Scrub 
The Closet Bowl 


It is as unnecessary as it is un- 
pleasant. Sani-Flush will clean 
your closet bowl with scarcely any 
effort on your part. And it will 
clean it more thoroughly than you 
can do it by any other means—so 
thoroughly, in fact, that disinfect- 
ants are not necessary. Sprinkle 
a little Sani-Flush into the bowl 
according to the directions on the 
can. Flush. Then watch the result. 
Markings, stains, incrustations will 
all disappear, leaving the bowl and 
hidden trap as spotlessly white as 
new. Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing. 

The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 

drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


TRADE MARK REG US PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Get This Dainty Dress 


1088—Dainty Nainsook Dress with tucks, feather- 

s.itching and French knots. Neck and sleeves 

edged with lace and French knots. Infanis, 6 mos., 
$ 


I & 2 yrs. 1.85 
e 
De I is Hand - Made 
Infants’ Wear 
Made by French needleworkers of old 
New Orleans. Exquisite work. Mod- 
erately priced. Sent on approval. 
Party Dresses 
of organdies and voiles com- 
bined with taffeta, French em- 
broidery, ard lace. From 6 to 16 yre. 
Send for complete Catalog 
DE LIS, Dept.A-4,New Orleans.La, 


This new, dainty preparation 


CLEANS FALSE TEETH 


*« 

CAULK DENTURE CREAM keeps your 
plate (or bridge) like new—clean, smooth, 
sanitary, odortess, easy on the gums. Takes 
off tartar, stains, and all unclean deposits 
Keeps your mouth clean, fresh, fragrant 
Send 50c., stamps or check, for large tube 


The L. D. Caulk Company, Milford, Delaware. 
Established 1877) 





. Perfect Protection— 
“Kleinert’s Gem Dress Shields 
Note their famous double cover—with 
new and even better fabric—their lining ¢ 
pure gum rubber—which cannot be 
ptoved—the ease with which they can 
be washed. All these advantages } 
Kleinert’s Gem Dress Shields the most 
desirable and- best possible protection for 
your gowns. 





He's Ready In A Jiffy 

Cunning little garments are these Jiffy Baby 
ee Suro ok weinemne beet Sok ese 
i na '. jou ns or i 
fp break. They're pretty, comfortable for baby, 
‘and absolute protection for his clothes. Your 
‘satisfaction is guaranteed by the'name Kleinert. 

| 


Kleinert’s Double- faced Rubber Sheeting isequa 
ly good on both sides, You can turn it over 
over — prolonging ite life far beyond that of 
single-faced sheetings. Kleinert's is made in 

colors and you can tyr Sigh A the yard, or 
Square. The name on age assures your 
getting what you ask for. 


neil 


REG. U.$. PAT. OFF 


Your dealer can get these it 
from his jobber 
I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
Dept.G, Box 181, Station D, N.Y.C. 
CanadianOffice: 84 Wellington St.,West, Toronto 


Send four cents in stamps for a book show- 
ing clever gifts and household articles you 
can make fromKleinert’s Rubber Sheeting. . | 


———————————— 








Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 23) 


wife of the Minister, at Mrs. Lansing’s house, 
and she had been to call on me. Now she 
came forward—a beautiful woman with her 
golden hair and beautiful complexion, dressed 
in a soft, green satin gown—and promptly in- 
troduced me to a lady who, like myself, had 
only recently come to Washington—the 


| 
| 
| 


Baroness Romano Avezzana—formerly Jac- 


queline Taylor of St. Louis—the wife of the 
new Italian ambassador. She was so simply 
dressed and so gentle and quiet and friendly, 


that I am sure all your preconceived ideas of 


what ambassadresses look like would have 
been upset, as mine were! And I wish you 
could have met her, for no woman that I have 


ever known has made a more profound im- | 


pression upon me. I saw her frequently, in all 
sorts of ways. 

Very soon after meeting her at Madame 
Grouitch’s, I was asked to a large dinner given 
in her honor—and that dinner, I am sure, 
would have come up to all your ideas of what 
Washington “gaiety” should be. There were 
forty of us at table, which was in the shape of a 


hollow square, and the center was filled in with | 


quantities of pussy-willows, and fragrant 
daffodils and narcissi, all tied together with 
exquisite, pale-green, gauzy ribbons. [I still 
remember the broiled lobster that came about 
the middle of that dinner, and the ice-cream 
on sponge cake, smothered over with hot 
meringue, that came at the end of it! The 
ambassador sat, of course, on our hostess’ 
right. I sat next him, with the Marquis de 
Bernezzo on my other side, and I assure you 
that I did not pass a dull moment! We went 
from the dinner to a Concerte Diplomatique, 
and, discovering that my husband was out of 
town, the Romanos asked me to go with them 
in their motor and took me home afterward— 
with exactly the same friendly informality 
that some one would “‘see that I got back all 
right” after a dance at home. 


Tea at the Italian Embassy 


Soon after this I was asked to come to the 
embassy for tea—not to one of the big re- 
ceptions, though of course I went to those too, 
later on, but fora quiet hour on a day when the 
baroness was ‘‘not receiving’—only about 
half-a-dozen others being present. An invita- 
tion like this is really an appointment, and it is 


a terrible breach of good form for a Sena- 
receives | 


tor’s wife to refuse to go if she 
such an invitation from the wife of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, or one of the Ambassa- 
dresses. Not that she would wish to refuse, 
naturally, but it sometimes takes a good deal of 
adjusting, in an already full day, to accept! 
This was my first experience with an engage- 
ment of this sort, and I confess that I was 
happily disappointed in it. A little tea-table, 
presided over by the pretty daughter of the 
house, was set quite informally in the library, 
with a steaming kettle, and wonderful little 
tarts, and a great, rich, Italian chocolate cake, 
and we gathered around it and chatted in the 
merriest way imaginable, without the slightest 
trace of stillness anywhere. 

The Italian government is, I believe, the 
only one which recognizes so clearly the im- 
portance of the position of an ambassador's 
wife that it pays her a salary of her own, quite 
separate from the one it gives her husband. 
And as my acquaintance with this ambassa- 
dress grew intoa real friendship, I felt it would 
be absolutely impossible to overestimate ser 
importance, at all events. 





“T never knew a woman who did her job | 


better!” a young man occupying an im- 
portant position in the department of State 
exclaimed to me not long ago, and I agreed 
with him. 

She never, apparently, forgot a name or a 
face, and—what is worth infinitely more—she 
never forgot to greet the owner of the name and 


Aunt Belle’s 
Comfort Letters j 


Let me tell you more 
about my Baby Book 


My volunteer clinic work and my cor- 
respondence with thousands of mothers 
have taught me to know most of the 
problems which distress those who are 
entering the blessed but trying state of 
motherhood. 

Of course, lots of things you leave to 
the doctor, and you should, but unfortu- 
nately most doctors have never been 
mothers and cannot always comprehend 
a mother’s view-point. 

What I have tried to produce is a text 
book for mothers, written by a mother. 
It tells how to prepare for motherhood 
and seeks to guide you through those 
first scary weeks when Baby seems more 
like a miracle than a human being. It 
tells about food, clothing, bath, first aids, 
nursery furnishings and hundreds of 
othe: such things. 

I am sure you will find it helpful, and 
doctors and nurses who have read it 
assure me thateverything in the book ts 
in accord with sound, modern practice. 
It is fully indexed for constant reference. 

My book is published by The Mennen 
Company, for which 1 am glad, because 
] think their Borated Talcum and Kora- 
Konia have contributed more to babies’ 
comfort and happiness than any other 
preparations I know about. 

Although the book is finely bound and 
illustrated and would ordinarily sell for 
at least a dollar, The Mennen Company 
will mail a limited number for 25 cents. 
I hope every mother in the United States 
—and consults it every day. 

Lovingly, 
Belle. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. NJ. USA. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 


* 


gets a Copy 


What nurses think:— er 


“ 4 wonderful aid to any 
mother.” 


* Every co hould mean 


a better ba 


“ Reduces baby culture to 
lence. 
THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


> 


I enclose 25¢ for a copy of Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book. 
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Address 
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Electrical Devices 


Years can be added to the life of all 
your household electrical mechanisms 
by regular oiling with 


3-in-One 


ane High Quality Household Oil 









Squirted into the oil holes, 3-in-One 
sinks to the heart of any bearing and 
forms a ‘film of oil’’ that actually 
prevents the metal parts from touch- 








ing. This oil film takes the wear 
and saves the bearing. 

Don’t wait for bearings to squeak, 
rattle orstick before re-oiling. Appl 
3-in-One frequently. : 
3-in-One is all pure oil, gritless and 
greaseless, Won’t evaporate or be- 
come gummy. 

Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. 
THREE-IN-ONE 
165E Broadway 




















COLL. CO. 
New York 









FREE SAMPLE 
AND DICTIONARY 


Generous sample and Dictionary ex- 
plaining 79 uses in the home. Re- 
' quest both on a postal card, 
































Where's the glue? 





Tags?Cord?Don‘trum- 
mage—the little useful 
things all wait for you 
under one cover in 
Dennison’s Handy 
Eox. Several sizes, At 
10,000 dealers. 

: 2 Write Dennison, Dept. F, 
Framingham, Mass. for ““Handy Book.”? Your 
children wiil love “The Further Adventures of Jim, 

lohn and Jane”? Send forit. It’s free. 


What Next ? 


SALAD SECRETS , 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat. 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15e. All three 30c. 
B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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| she talks of the work to which she has dedi- 
| cated herself, and she reveals in her own person 


| going around to embassies and legations?”’ 





| “]’m an Italian now. 
is mine.’ 





| to qualify that statement in the least! 


Wife 


Letters from a Senator’s | 


face with courtesy and kindness. By her intel- | 
ligence, her tact, her sweetness, she endeared | 


herself to all sorts and conditions of people, and 
when word was received here this fall that her 


husband.had been transferred to another post, | 


the regret was so widespread that it seemed to 


be actually universal. A great many farewell | 
festivities were given in her honor, but they | 


| were all tinged with a feeling of sadness. Two | 


days before she left she sent for me to come to | 
see her for the last time, and gave mea lovely 
signed photograph of herself which is standing | 


beside me on the bookcase as I write. And 
among other things of which we talked during 
the hour that we had together, was the 
question of independent citizenship for 
American women who marry foreigners— 
about which there has been so much commo- 
tion this last year—-a commotion, it seems to 
me, entirely out of proportion to its impor- 


| tance, when you consider the really big things 
| that have been allowed to fall by the wayside. 


“What good would it do me if the United 


| States declared that I might have independ- 


ent citizenship? Italy wouldn’t!’’ she said, 
bringing out a point that had not occurred to 
me before, and which is worth thinking over, 
My husband’s country 

And honestly, Margaret, the way she said it 
made me think of Ruth’s ‘Thy country shall 
be my country, and thy people my people,” in 
the Bible. I went down the steps of the em- 
bassy with my eyes full of tears. 


The Serbian Embassy 


But I mustn’t be too grave when you want 
me to be gay! And there is another woman in 
the diplomatic corps of whom I want to tell 
you something before I say goodby—Madame 
Grouitch, whom I mentioned before. She is 
an American, too, and, by the way, it isn’t 
strictly correct to speak of her husband as the 


| Serbian Minister—he is the Minister of the 


new Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, a much larger territory than the 
original Serbia before the war. Madame 
Grouitch was in Serbia throughout the war, 
and she will go down in history as one of the 
great women of the war, if Half she has done is 
ever known. She is not only very lovely to 
look at, but very talented—the most eloquent 
public speaker I have ever heard—-I don’t want 
She 
gives wonderful talks about Serbia—not only 
about its sufferings, but about its history, its 
government, and particularly the splendid part 








| that Serbian women have played in the past 


and seem likely to play in the future. I have | 


| heard her speak over and over again—you may | 


| be sure I go whenever there is a chance!— | 
| and I have never yet heard her repeat herself. 


| and I never shall forget that week as long as I 


Every time she has something new and 
thrilling and touching to tell, something of her | 
own wonderful self to give her hearers. Last 
summer she visited me at the farm for a week, 


live. I love to see her at the head of a beautiful 
dinner table banked with flowers—dressed in 
vivid colors, a band of jewels in her hair; it is 
a sight not easily forgotten. But I love better 
still to see her when her face is lighted up as 


the symbol of her dedication. 

Both these women have urged me to go to 
their countries and see for myself what is going | 
on in them. I hope to be able to arrange to do | 
it some day—perhaps before so very long. If I 
do, I shall see real Court life then—as well as 
life in humbler circles, too—and I promise 
that I will write you all about it! 

“And don’t you,” says Margaret to herself 
about this time perhaps, “ever give any 
parties yourself? Do you spend all your time 





Well, I don’t give as many as I used to in the | 
good old days at Pine Grove Farm, when | 





% Save Your Back 


“: CADILLAC 


And Save Your Carpets 
and Rugs with a 


Cadillac Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


The life of a rug is in 
its nap, and 


When You Save the Nap 
You Save the Rug 


The friction-driven soft 
bristle carpet - sweeper 
brush of the CADILLAC 
—while picking up every 
particle of lint, every 
thread and hair—does so 


Without Injury 
to the Nap 


In addition, there is a 

simple device by which 
the CADILLAC may 
be adjusted for special 
long lengths of nap— 
where severe beating or 
sweeping effect would 
injure the fabric. 


Twelve years manu- 
facturing experience 
guarantees the me- 
chanical excellence 
of the CADILLAC. 
Send for cata- 
logue and name 
uml of dealer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 
603 Fulton St., CHICAGO 


Canadian Brench 
76 Duchess St., Toronto, Ontario 














DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINI NG 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


Contains Practically No Starch 
TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 


NOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 


WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODU MPANY 
7 Riverside Drive WAUKESHA=WISCONSIN@ 














The Savo Steel All-Year-Round Flower Box 


Self-Watering and 
Sub-Irrigating. 

Move Savo Boxes 
indoors or out_and 
have beautiful Flow- 
ers the year around 
Leak-Proof&Rust Proof 
Ask your dealer or write 
for FREE Catalog. 


He Savo Mfg. Co., Dept. A 
39 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


Leavens 
Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser 
plans a home that will become more beau- 
tiful as the years go by—which both in 
exterior and interior appearance will take 
on additional charm as it grows older. 


He selects 
Leavens Colonial Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house 
itself this wonderful furniture will grow old 
gracefully—remaining always in vogue and 
satisfying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised 
in the matter of finish. We will gladly 
supply unfinished pieces if desired, or 
finish to match any interiors. 

Write for set No. 3 of illustrations and 
Leavens stains. 


} | them. 


about all that was necessary for me to do to | 
make my guests have a good time was to pull | 
| up the front-hall rugs, and serve lemonade and 
# | cookies, and set the phonograph going! But this 


season I am giving a series of small luncheons. 
Did you ever read that recipe for angel cake 
that appeared in Life once—‘ First catch your 


|| angel?’ Well, in Washington, when you wish 


to give a party, you first catch your angel!— 
that is, you invite some person of distinction 


| | to be your guest of honor, and then build up 


your party around his or her acceptance. The 
first one I had was for the Baroness Romano, 
with Madame Grouitch, Mrs. Meredith—wife 
of the. Secretary of Agriculture—and Mrs. 
Woodbury, wife of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, among the other guests. The 


# | second one was in honor of Madame Bahk- | 
| meteff, wife of the Russian Embassador; and 
the third: one, this last week, was in honor of | 
Mrs. Marshall, the vice-President’s wife, with | 
1 | Madame Peter, the lovely wife of the new | 
| Swiss Minister, as the other bright particular 
star. 

|| on, but I hate to think—good Republican | 
| though I am—that women I have grown so 


I shall have others as the winter goes 


fond of, like Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. Meredith 
and Mrs. Woodbury, won’t be here to go to 


| with a change of administration, and I sup- 


# | pose it invariably must bring such regrets | 
| | with it, even when one’s own side is victorious. | 
| Mrs. Meredith will be missed enough for | 
7 | herself, heaven knows, but every one who has 
# | been to her parties is going to miss those, too, | 
# | for they are always so “‘ beautifully appointed” | 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. mvc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS. 


You Can Have 


Ready Money 
All the me | 


You need _ not worry about the reduced 
income. We will show you how to get the 
money you need. Thousands of women 
are making money every day with our 
help. Let us help you. 


Be a Special Representative for 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Kien Kit 
Underwear 


It is the most pleasant way to make money and easy, too. Women 
are making $25 to’ $50. week as World’s Star Representatives. 
Many of them have represented us fur years. Others took up the 
work just to help their husbands over temporary financial difficulties. 

Previous Experience is Not Necessary 
Many of ur most successful representatives started without gelling 
experience « f any kind, but they were successful right from the start. 
Ou 8 80 easy to follow, and our goods are so well known, that 
you quickly build a permanent, profitatle business. 

We Have Helped More Than 23,000 Women 

To Make Money as World’s Star Representatives 
If you need money, this is your opportunity to get it ina dignified, 
pleasant way, You make money every day. 


Write Us Today for Full Information 


Send at once for our beautifully illustrated catalog and complete infor- 


| again, if I am not much mistaken. 


| wife who has known her even in 
| casual way. 


| the night 
| given to Mr. and Mrs. Marshall last night at 





mation. Free yourself from financial worries, Make the start NOW. 
Write Us Today 


Z R 


Dest. 272 + 





as the society coltimns say, that I hardly dare 


mention them in the same paragraph with the | 
simple little ones I give myself. The ball she | 


gave a few weeks ago was one of the most 


| | brilliant of the season, and I had a wonderful | 
¥ | time at it, but I have enjoyed her small en- 
i | tertainments even more, I think. She has the | 

| most exquisite embroidered and lace-trimmed 


linen, the most beautiful flowers, and the most 
delicious food that you can imagine. 

But no one is going to be missed so much as 
Mrs. Marshall! As you probably know, the 


President’s wife is normally the official leader | 
| of Washington society, and the vice-President’s | 
| wife, though she is bound to have a busy 
| existence, of course, has no great weight of | 
responsibility resting upon her shoulders. But | 
| for years Mrs. Marshall has had to carry not | 

only her own job, but Mrs. Wilson’s, for the | 


White House has been closed as never before 
in its history, even before the President’s 
illness. There will be different conditions 
after the fourth of March, and Mrs. Harding, 


of whom I shall write you more some other | 


time—for I know her very pleasantly, though 
not intimately—will keep “open house”’ 
Mean- 
Marshall, with never-failing 


while, Mrs. 


| sweetness and tact and energy, has endeared 


herself to every Senator’s and Congressman’s 
the most 


Mrs. Marshall’s Reception 
One reason that I am feeling sleepy -rather 
than snappy today is because I was up most of 
‘assisting’? at the final reception 


the Congressional Club. This annual recep- 
tion is one of the big events of the year here, 


| not only in point of size but in point of impor- 
| tance. 
to which every Congressman’s and Senator’s 


The Congressional Club is the Club 


wife is entitled to belong as soon as she reaches 
Washington, and is housed in a beautiful little 
building made especially for it. I never saw 


it look so attractive as it did last night. The | 
| curving, broad staircase separates into two | 
| branches half-way up, and was banked with | 
ferns and palms. The great oval room at the | 
top, where the reception was held, was hung | 
from end to end with southern smilax, and | 
| above the smilax, as soft and feathery as 
maidenhair, floated the flag of every state in | 
| the Union, recently placed there, at a most 


#. | interesting ceremony, by women—members of 





This is my first experience, you see, | 








When do you pick flowers? 


HEN you want flowers for 

decoration for the house, 
you want them as fresh and 
fragrant as they can be. You 
go out into the garden and pick 
them. And you receive their 
goodness for only a short time 
after they are picked. 

But why serve coffee that is 
stale? Like cut flowers, ground 
coffee when exposed to the air 
for any length of time loses its 
fragrance and freshness. The 
coffee becomes flatand tasteless. 
When you grind coffee your- 
self, you can make better cof- 
fee from the same coffee. 

The Arcade Crystal Coffee 
Mill attached to the wall oc 
cabinet in your kitchen will 
give you better coffee. It is al- 
ways ready to operate— it is 

never in the way. It will 
hold over a pound of 
coffee beans in its clean, 
air-tight glass hopper. It 
grinds to any degree of 
fineness desired. It meas- 
ures as it grinds in a 
graduated glass tumbler. 

Your dealer can sup- 
ply you with one. Write 
for folder “How to make 
coffee”. 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill., U.S. A. 


RCADE 


y* 
CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 
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“Over Half a Century of Excellence” 
%, 


Silk, Fabric, and Fine Leather 
Satisfactory Wear 


Gloves 


Ask your dealer for them 


In using advertisements see page 4 











Rip-Proof as a 
Youngster’s Skin 


In the course of a day, an active boy tangles 
his body into more impossible poses than an 
acrobat. How does your children’s under- 

wear stand such punishment? 


Do you have practically to 
remake it after each wash? 


This Sexton Unionsuit for 
boys and girls will be an infre- 
quent visitor to your repair 
bag. Your kiddies could tie 
themselves into knots with- 
out causing it to bind, tear 
Shoulder Strap or rip. For that reason it 
is wonderfully cool and comfortable. 


Note how it is reinforced and how the elastic 
web seam in the back takes the strain off seams. 
Garter tabs are so arranged that 
garters go inside or out, making 
a waist unnecessary. There are 

buttons for outer garments. 


The material is a fine quality 
nainsook such as Dad wears—light 
and cool, but astonishingly strong 
and long wearing. It is easy to 


wash and iron. 
The girls’ style has bloomer legs 
— with elastic, and comes in all 
Garter Tab white, white waist with black 
sateen bloomers, and 


also with pink and blue bloomers. 

Finally, you are going to be delighted 
with the quality of Sexton sewing. It 
is just as careful and accurate as you 
could do it yourself. Buttons stay on. 
Sizes two to twelve years. 

Most good stores sell Sexton Under- 
wear. If you don’t find it readily, 
write to us for the name of a store 
which carries it. \ 


SEXTON MFG. CO. 
430 MAIN STREET 
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Wife 

the Club—from every state in the Union. The 
large white mantel was banked with pink 
flowers, and in the dining-room, where a 
delicious two-course supper was served about 
eleven o’clock, a great basket—enormous is 
not too strong a word to use—of the most 
gorgeous American Beauty roses that I have 
ever beheld towered on the center of the table 
between two candelabra whose shades, under 
filigree silver, matched the flowers. The 
Marine Band—the best band, I believe, in the 
whole world—played, and the lovely dresses of 
the women moving to and fro in the brilliant, | 
decorated room, completed a very wonderful 
picture. Mrs. Marshall was in black velvet, 
and Mrs. Ward, the president of the club, who 
received with her, in an exquisite dress of gray | 
and silver—but of course there was every 
color of the rainbow there—especially a great 
many vivid greens and reds, and quantities | 
lof silver brocade. About a dozen Senators’ | 
and Representatives’ wives “floated” with in- | 
| structions to make ourselves especially agree- | 
| able to any one who was not having a good 

time—but our task was an easy one, for every | 
| one was having a good time, and before the | 
| reception was half over, dancing had begun. 


Opera in Washington | 

Then of course we have other gaieties here 
besides dinners and lunches and receptions. 
Washington is a wonderful concert city, and | 
now it isalso trying hard toestablish civic opera, 
such as most of the cities of any consequence | 
in Europe have, but which, more’s the pity, is | 
practically unknown in this country. The} 
Washington Opera Company gave a per-| 
formance of “ Aida” not long ago which was a | 
gala event, and though I have seen it given | 
over and over again, I have never seen it |} 
better done. The two main parts were taken | 
by “‘visiting artists,’ but all the others were | 
done by “local talent’? and though you are | 
such a distinguished amateur actress yourself, 
I don’t believe you can conceive of a semi- | 
|amateur undertaking so beautifully carried | 
out. Scenery, costumes, chorus, solos—every- 
| thing was splendid, and I’m proud to say that 
the stage-manager was a woman! The audience | 
was almost as interesting as the performance, 
for literally “everybody”? was there, beauti- 
fully dressed and enthusiastic, and after it was 
over, one of its principal promoters gave a 
midnight supper, with dancing, at his house. I 
sank into bed at three o’clock in the morning. 
‘Feeling very much the worse for wear?”’ Not 
a bit of it! Feeling that I had seen the triumph 
of a splendid idea made into a splendid actu- 
ality, and mighty glad of it! 

I hope, my dear, that I’ve been able to cheer | 
and interest you by seme of the things I’ve | 
written, and I hope, too, that I’ve been able to | 
make you see what I’ve learned since I came | 
| here—that though “society” does make a few | 
| women vapid and foolish, like some I’ve hap- | 

pened to meet, that is partly because they 
would probably have been vapid and foolish | 
anyway. Oftener, much oftener, it teaches 
| them all sorts of valuable lessons, giving them | 
poise and ease of expression and that in- 
tangible thing called ‘‘charm”’; makes them 
tactful and courteous and well-informed and 
intelligent and sympathetic. Without the | 
| highest type of ‘‘society woman”’ to help us, it 
would be hard to pass through a period like the 
| present one, which means ‘“‘nerve-strain”’ for 
us all, for the life that they are living is so in- | 
separably linked with the big things of today, 
both nationally and internationally, that the 
tie could not be severed. without disastrous 
results. I hope I've made you see how kind 
| and cordial and hospitable such women have 
| been to me here, how much I have to be thank- 
| ful for, and how much I’ve learned. And with 
| much love, believe me ‘to be, 
| Always affectionately yours, 


| “Pesrece Pashuinnnn Herzen 
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Combining beauty 
and protection 


What combines the qualities of 
beauty and protection as well as 
paint? Paint pleases the eye, and 
gives atmosphere to any room 
where it is used. At the same 
time, it is a protective covering 
for the surface. 

It saves woodwork, floors, walls 

and furniture. Every coat pro- 
tects, every coat is a dress coat in 
appearance. 
U. S. N. Deck Paint is economical 
because it covers more surface 
and ~ gives. results with fewer 
coats. A paint that has stood 
burning tropic heat, and _ bitter 
arctic cold, can surely stand up 
under conditions in the house. It 
is an ideal finish for general use 
around your home. 


For the name of the nearest 
dealer, ask the makers. 


Tbe BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 


The Universal Paint 
Especially suitable for porches. floors and walls 





Maternity 


$3. $4. $5. 


Every prospec- 
tive mother may 
have astylish ap- 
pearance, safety 
for the little one 
and comfort for 
herself during the 
maternity period. 
Fortwenty-five years 
the H. & W. Mater- 
nity Corset Waist has 
been by far the most 
favored product in this high- 
ly_popular line. 
It gives support where most 
needed, issoft and pliable, with 
lacings on either side adjust- 
able to the comfort ef the 
wearer, and thus after confine 
ment, as well as before, holds 
= figure stylishly and natu- 
rally. 
Particularly, also, is it inval- 
uable after surgical operations 
and in every convalescence, 
correcting weaknesses and 
properly preserving the figure 
at all times with perfect safety and comfort. _ 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. We espe- 
cially recommend Number 2215, here illustrated. 
Price $4.00 at all dealers. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
write and we will see that you are supplied. 
Write for Booklet 


The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 



























Children’s Clothes 


In a jiffy. These smart romper 
suits were made very quickly with 
Wright’s E-Z Trim, which is your 
old favorite bias fold tape stitched 
in parallel rows on fast colored 
percale, all ready to sew on, for 
middy blouses, sailor suits, ete. 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


in the usual form or as E-Z Trim is 
a great help in making children’s 
clothes. Send for our large booklet 
with new designs for dresses, boys’ 
suits, rompers, aprons, ete. Also for 
blouses, lingerie and fancy work. 


Send for our free 3-yard sample of 
tape in fast colored percale in any 
one of the following colors: Gray, 
Pink, Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, 
Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, Old 
Rose, Alice Blue, Red, Black. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. Mfrs 
Dept. G-2, 315 Church St., NewYork 
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THREE-HOLE 68 (yl 
NIPPLE 3-Hah 


Has th 
holes oo em ae 
it. Three feed. 
holes give perfect even 
flow, and keep baby’s 
mouth shapely and Pretty, 
in maternit 
pitals. Cutshows oh 
size (No. 147). Petite size 
(No, 247) is @ trifle 
smaller. Insist on 
getting the “*ANTI- 
C”’ Brand,or for | 
lic. stamps or coin 
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pn size) 
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Davo. RuBBeR Co. 
DEPT. G, PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
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In it baby can thrive and grow. 
No dust, drafts, pests or pestilence 
can harm. The screened sides, bot- 
tom and top ventilate and protect. | 
The attractive white enamel finish | 
is Sanitary and the noiseless rollers 
are a convenience. It is distinctive in 
construction and may be used as Bed, 
Bassinet, Playpen or Baby Tender. 
Send for illustrated booklet 


THE CALDWELL MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio 
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What Shall We Plant in 
the Home Plot? 


By Lewis and Mary Theiss 


7 AR-TIME necessity very largely in- | 
creased the number of American gar- | 
deners, and several million Americans | 

are just beginning to realize how many vege- | 
tables can be raised in a back-yard garden. | 


But few, indeed, have any conception of how 
much food can be produced in a small yard 


when fruits and berries are grown as well as | 
vegetables, and when an intelligent effort is | 


made to have the home site one hundred 
percent productive. 

For various reasons it is hardly advisable 
to plant food-producing growths in the front 
yard; the rear of the lot should be reserved for 
a vegetable plot. 
immediately behind it, productive trees and 


bushy growths can very properly be planted. | 
The prospective home builder, then, must | 
‘decide how much of his total area he will de- | 
vote to a front yard that is wholly ornamental, | 


and what proportion he will reserve for food 
production in the rear. This isa problem that 
each home owner must solve for himself, 
according to his own circumstances. 

But whether he locates his dwelling near the 
street or far back in his lot, he will want to 
frame it with green growths, and he will wish 
to make plantings that conceal the service 
portion of his grounds. Nothing gives a house 
a shugger or more attractive appearance than 
a huge tree that shades it, sheltering a portion 
of the roof under wide-spreading limbs. The 
side yard is an excellent place to put such a 
tree. This is particularly true because a big 
tree, if planted beside the garden, is likely to 
rob the vegetables of too much moisture. 


Plant Nut Trees 


What kind of tree should one plant beside 
one’s home? Obviously it should be a fast 
grower. Also it should be ornamental. 
Preferably it should give a shade that is 
lofty and not too dense. A productive tree wili 
answer as well as one that is merely orna- 
mental. Ifa grafted tree is planted rather than 
i seedling, it will produce in a very few years. 
Jur English walnuts, for instance, have been 
planted not more than four or five years, yet 
one of them has twice set fruit, and another 
this year fully matured its first nut. Nut trees 
are both ornamental and productive. The 
black walnut and the pecan seem to be well 
suited to this sort of planting. Why not try 
one or the other. Or possibly both, one on 
each side of the house? 


The black walnut is a rapid grower, reaches | 


large size, and has foliage of great beauty. 
A mature tree will produce a great quantity of 
nuts. The pecan is also large and beautiful, 
as well as long-lived. Among the most beauti- 


ful and stately of the trees at Mount Vernon | 


are pecan trees planted by George Washing- 
ton and still in excellent condition. Commonly 


| one thinks of the pecan as a tree for warm 
English | 


latitudes only. Both it and the 
walnut will thrive much farther north than 
is commonly supposed. For planting near the 
house, then, the black walnut, the pecan, or a 
good shagbark tree would be an excellent choice. 
The foliage of the walnut is always beautiful, 
and in the fall the leaves of both the hickory 


| and the pecan are symphonies in brown. 


Many big trees, of course, are out of the 
question for a small yard, yet a number of 
small ones can be planted. Plums, for instance, 
are wonderfully beautiful and occupy but 
little room. The Abundance is highly artistic, 
and when in full bloom is past describing. The 
Wickson bears large, yellow plums of delicious 
flavor. The Kieffer pear-tree takes up little 
space. Yet a small Kieffer pear will yield two 
or three bushels of fruit. Its blossoms in the 
spring and its reddish-bronze foliage in fall are 
as beautiful as anything in nature. The Clapp’s 
Favorite is not a large tree, yet produces 


But about the house and | 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Here are fit friends 
for your boy! 


Know what your boy is reading! That 
will cause you to see with his own eyes. 
Then you will know what interests him 
most. You will understand his tastes, his 
bent. You can guide and help him gently 
in the way you choose to have him go. 


You can do all that by getting him THE 
AMERICAN BOY regularly. THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY will give him the stories he 
will read because he wants to, and_the 
stories you want him to read. THE 
AMERICAN BOY is written by those who 
have made a life study of boys. They know 
how to gain the confidence of boys. Their 
combined knowledge and experience are at 
your service in THE AMERICAN BOY. 


“If you could pick your boy’s friends you 
could determine his future.” Pick a_host 
of worth-while friends for him in THE 
AMERICAN BOY. You can trust these 
boys he meets in THE AMERICAN BOY. 
They are real, clean-minded, natural boys 
like himself, with the same ambitions and 
likes. You'll be glad to have him know 
these boys, to associate with them regu- 
larly, to let them help solve some of his 
many boyish problems. 


500,000 other boys, with the approval of 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries, boys’ librarians, 
boy workers, and thoughtful parents have 
| THE AMERICAN BOY. Boys, the country 
over, love it because it is healthful, fascinat- 
ing to them—genuinely boyish throughout. 


THE AMERICAN BOY will bring you 
closer to your boy, and infinitely more im- 
portant, it will bring your boy closer to you. 
Many mothers write to tell us that. 


You owe your boy a year’s subscription to 
THE AMERICAN BOY. Get it for him— 
12 big numbers—a carefully selected library 
of the best fiction and fact literature being 
written for boys. Mail the coupon, or have 
your newsdealer get it regularly. 


$2.50 a year by mail 
25c a copy on news-stands 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
fon Boys in All the World’”’ 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 243 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $2.50. Please send 
THE AMERICAN BOY for one 


year, beginning with current issue, to 
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For you 
folks who 
want the 


All the way 

through—from 

the first tender, 

juicy cut to the 

last bit of “marrow sweetness”’ 
—there is good taste and abun- 


dant food value in 
eg 
* 


HORMEL 


scrap ee 


HAM~°BACON 


When house-cleaning or at any busy time 
—boil or bake a whole ham and have it 
ready foremergency. Or keep on hand a 
flitch of Bacon or a box of tender slices. 
Insist on Dairy Brand—the meat of choice 
porkers from the Northwest dairy section 
—pure, delicious; prepared far from pack- 
ing centers. If your quality store cannot 
supply you, send us your dealer’s name. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY 


Department B Austin, Minn. 


The name “‘Hormel’s Dairy Brand’’ (on Pork 
Products) is your certificate of QUALITY. 
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MARRONS 
Vhe dainty confection of: Paris 


MARRON SUNDAE 
ATEMPTING DESSERT 
~ 


~~IN GLASS JARS AT 

THE BEST GROCERY AND 

DELICATESSEN STORES. 
Booklet on Request 

C.B. RAFFETTO, /nc New York City 
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What Shall We Plant in| 
the Home Plot? | 


superior. It is a small, willowy tree with very 
dark-red fruit almost as large as a hickory-nut. 
The Belle of Georgia, a delicious white peach, 
and the late Crawford, a yellow peach, make 
a good combination. 
Among the apples, the Yellow Transparent, 
the Wealthy, and the Wagener, form a trio | 
especially well suited to the small home plot. 
They represent the very top notch of quality | 
in apples. The Yellow Transparent matures | 
its fruit in July and August. We have had | 
these apples sufficiently mature to eat by July | 
fourth, though commonly they come later. | 
The Wealthy is a fall apple of a wonderful red | 
color and an even finer flavor, that bears re- | 
markably heavy crops. We have taken six | 
| bushels from a little tree hardly more than | 
| twelve feet high and no more in diameter. The | 
Wagener is an early bearer, a prolific pro- 
| ducer, and a long-lived tree. If properly | 
| stored, its fruit will keep until far into thej 
| spring. 
All the trees mentioned naturally are rather | 
|small. They can be kept small by limiting the | 
plant food and allowing them to grow without | 
| artificial stimulation, though it is best, in| 
planting, to feed them and cultivate them fora | 
time in order that they may grow vigorous in 
babyhood. Then, if sod is allowed to grow | 
around them and cultivation is discontinued, | 
they will grow slowly and normally and pro- | 
duce fruit early. They will not become so | 
large, or bear so much fruit as trees that are | 
constantly fed and cultivated, but inasmuch 
as one desires small trees for a small yard, this | 
is not objectionable. Should one prefer, onc | 
can purchase dwarf trees. For a very small | 
yard, these would doubtless be preferable. 
| One thing must be guarded against: when | 
|one sets out a little whip no bigger than a | 
| walking-stick, one is likely to plant too | 
closely. Dr. Bailey says standard pears may be 
| planted 20 to 25 feet apart; plums 20 feet; sour 
| cherries 20 feet; apricots 20 feet; peaches 20 
feet; apples 35 to 40 feet. Dwarf trees may be 
| set at half to two-thirds those distances. There 
are, however, little dwarfs and large dwarfs, 
and the purchaser should learn which he is 
getting and plant accordingly. Wherever space | 
will permit, we recommend the planting of 
standard trees of small varieties rather than | 
|of dwarfs, as we believe the results will be 
more satisfactory. Yet for many yards the 
dwarf is exactly the tree needed. 

Since these trees can be planted so close to- 
| gether, every householder should have at least 
| one tree of each variety. These can be disposed 
about the house and behind it, and along the 
northern and northwestern edges of the garden, 
so that they will add beauty to the home plot, 
yield worth-while fruit, and benefit rather than 
harm the garden. 














Plant Bush Fruits 


As for bush fruits and berries, they go hand 
|in hand with trees, for they are more or less | 
| shade loving, or at least tolerant of shade. In | 
screening the service portions of their yards, 
many people plant concealing hedges or even | 
build costly wooden lattices. Why not make 
a hedge of currants or gooseberries? Surely 
the gooseberry is as attractive as the barberry, | 
and the currant more beautiful than the 
privet! Each will produce largely. A single 
thrifty currant bush will yield five or six | 
quarts of prime berries. The Cherry currant 
|is the sort to plant. Both these bush fruits | 
|are hardy and easy to raise. 
| Among other bush fruits the raspberry | 
| should not be forgotten. With it should go 
{the blackberry. The strawberry rounds out | 
the group. These three species should supply | 
fresh berries over a-period of many weeks, | 
beginning with the strawberry in June and | 
ending with the blackberry in midsummer. 
All three will do nicely among the trees along | 
the northern border of the yatd, particularly 
| the raspberries. A surprisingly small planta- | 











EXCLUSIVE HOMES ARE HERRICK EQUIPPED 
FOR BETTER REFRIGERATION SERVICE 


HERRICK 
ts DRY and 


COLD 


You, too, can enjoy the economy 
and satisfaction afforded by the 
HERRICK Refrigerator. The air in 
constant scientific circulation keeps 
it cold, dry and pure. This prevents 
mould and decay. It preserves food 
and ice longer and safeguards health. 


Finest mansions or modest homes, 
apartment buildings, restaurants, 
stores, are HERRICK equipped. For 
each there is an elegantly finished 
model, complete with many exclusive 
refinements. Furnished with magnifi- 
cent white opal plate glass lining, 
white enamel or odorless spruce. 


Outside icing feature, if desired, for convenience 
in summer and iceless refrigeration in. cool 
weather. Water cooler attachment, if specified. 
Good dealers sell the HERRICK. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“FOOD SAFETY” 
Contains valuable hints for arrangement of food 
in any refrigerator to secure the best results; also 
other helpful information. Write for free copy. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
104 River Street, Waterloo, Iowa 


“Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS” 





cake maker in your 

neighborhood. I can teach you how. 

If you will follow my methods you can on your 

first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 

and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 

diately give you a wonderful repitation. : 

°, me woman 

Your Chance for Profit—taugnt sold 300 

cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. ! 

have thousands of letters from thankful women 
who are making cakes by the 

My meth- 


OsbornCake MakingSystem—ods a: 
original. You cannot fail with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the first 
time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mail it in. I will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part.,,,,.., 


ag ee 
Dept. D-16 Bay City, Mich. 


Send me without obligation full particulars 


about the famous Osborn Cake System. 
Name ‘ail 


Address 








tion, if well cultivated and fertilized, will 
yield a bushel of berries in a season. 

Strawberries grow well in either sun or | 
partial shade, thus prospering in any part of 
the garden. The soil should be enriched before | 
planting, and the weeds carefully kept down | 
while the plants are growing. Thus a matted | 
row of any desired width can be created that | 
will be so dense as to prevent any weeds from 
springing up. For convenience in picking, the | 
row should not be too wide. A row of straw- | 
berries makes an excellent border for part of 
the garden, and by growing such a row the | 
gardener can utilize a space not otherwise used, | 
for the berries will occupy every inch right up | 
to the fence, covering those spaces so difficult | 
to cultivate, where vegetables can not be 
planted and where weeds thrive. 

Take the tasteful little garages in countless 
American yards. There is hardly one of them 
that would not be more attractive for a cov- 
ering ot vines. Then why not use a grape- 
vine? We started some up the side of our 
own garage, and the effect was so surpris- 
ingly pleasing that we are now training the 
vines to run completely around the struc- 
ture. We pick basket after basket of the most 
luscious grapes from those vines. Why not 
have a bushel of delicious grapes on your 
woodshed or garage instead of staring at a 
blank wall, or even at a growth of woodbine, 
lovely though it is? Is the woodbine leaf more 
artistic than the grape? Is the trumpet creep- 
er’s bloom lovelier than rich clusters of purple, 
red, and white grapes? 

The homes we buy ought to do more than 
merely save rent and afford us shelter and 
satisfaction. They ought to be revenue- 
producing investments. Some of us have 
learned how to save our pennies; but few of 
us have grasped the idea of thrift in its real 
meaning. We can handle our home sites so 
that they are truly more valuable year by year. 
The way to do it is to develop the potential 
riches that exist right under our noses. We 
have great possessions. All we need to secure 
them is eves that see and faith that endures. 








The Vacuum Cleaner Vote 
(Continued from page 67) 


the rubbing surfaces will show signs of wear. | 
You can apply this thought to the vacuum 

cleaner. The shaft of the motor is steel, and | 
the bearings usually bronze. If the steel shaft | 
tubs directly on the bronze bearings, there is | 
bound to be heat and wear. A prevention for | 
this is lubrication. When you lubricate, what | 
you actually do is to provide a thin film of oil | 
between the two metal surfaces, so that they | 
are no longer in contact. Lubrication lessens | 
the friction, thereby reducing the non-produc- | 
tive work that the motor has to do. Follow | 
the manufacturer’s oiling instructions im- 
plicitly. Where a little oil is called for, do not 
imagine that perhaps twice the amount will do 
twice as much good. This is a fallacy and 
usually leads to harmful results. Regularity 
is the big factor in proper lubrication. 

The connecting cord that you attach to the 
electricity supply, you must remember, is not 
really a cord, but is made up of a pair of elec- 
trical conductors surrounded by insulation 
and a protecting braid. Each of these con- 
ductors consists of several strands of fine 
copper wire so as to make the complete con- 
ductor flexible. There is, of course, a definite 
limit to the number of times that you can bend 
a cord of this nature before the fine wires will 
Tupture. Just a little care in keeping the cord 
from kinking, and preventing it from being 
jammed in doors and stepped on, will prolong 
its life considerably. To withdraw the detach- 
able part from the screw portion of the plug, 
grasp the edge of the plug rather than to take 
hold of the connecting cord and jerk out the 
plug. This will save the connections in the 
plug and eliminate a very frequent source of 
trouble, namely, an open circuit due to the 
Wires being pulled off the screw terminals. 
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The Teapot’s Double Life 


A teapot sturdy enough to stand rough kitchen usage—not easily chipped or 
broken—cannot craze from heat nor absorb stains under the glaze—permanently 
new, sweet and clean. 

Decorated in gold on dark body-colors — fit to take its place in the dining room 
on your fine linen, in company with your best china, cut-glass and silver. A re- 
markable teapot! 

Hall’s Teapots are sold at good stores. If you have trouble in 
finding them, write for name of nearest dealer and folder “Better 
Tea in a Hall Pot” showing them in colors. Look for this circle 


on the bottom of any teapot you buy. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Hall China Co., 600 Walnut St. 

China 

@® No Matter Whois Cook & 

"= * YouNeedA . 
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ly. PORCE-NAMEL, [~~ 


~ of Secret Process Fi 
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ORCE-NAMEL tables are made in nine models and various sizes. They are 
designed to afford every convenience; have an 11-inch stool for comfort. 
Strongly built throughout with 3-ply panel construction, they will last a life- 
time and the sanitary white enamel finish, inside and out — front, back and ends — 
will retain its fine appearance and cleanliness throughout years of daily service in 


the steam and heat of the kitchen. The sanitary finish and smooth, gleaming 
Porce-Namel top are kept spotlessas easily as a Haviland china plate. Porce-Namel 
tables are ideal equipment for the center of your kitchen whether or not you pre- 


pare your own meals. 


See Porce-Namel tables at your furniture ~ alers. If not found there, write us. 
We will see that you get the proper size aid style to meet your requirements. 


MUTSCHLER BROS. COMPANY, Nappanee, Indiana 


Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 


In using advertisements see page 4 








‘JHE MOST COMPLETE GENERAL BIRD BOOK EVER PUBLISHED.” 
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Bird Lovers—One and All 
» ~ BOYS AND GIRLS, fathersand mothers, here’s good 
yw -News. Another big edition of Volume 42 of the world- 
famous Cypress Pocket Library— 


‘Good Bungalows for Good Birds’’ 
is ready for distribution! FREE! Now, all you bird lovers can get busy build- 
ing new homes for our little friends— with 


Rent Free for Good Birds 
provided you act promptly and send TODAY for your copy of this great 284- 
page book. But you’ ll have to make sure about it. The edition is limited. 


This is What You Get in Cypress Volume 42: 
284 pages of authoritative Bird-Lore—both practical and sentimental. (Very 
practical and healthily sentimental.) 
Also big double supplement with 20 beautiful ORIGINAL 
» and correct designs of bird houses, all made by artists who 
\. know what birds want, and love them; 20 full-size working 
| plans with complete specifications; extra art supplement in 
|. Scolors—12 x 29 inches; 3 portraits of Audubon in colors, 
- ~ suitable for framing, on pictures of his home and of 
the statue erected to his memory; pictures of 5 birds 
in natural colors and 180 correct pen portraits of 
other birds, with their calls. 
Happy hours ahead of you if you get busy and send for 
»u\ Volume 42. But “procrastinators” peg Be out of luck! 
The edition is limited, so make sure of YOURS. Write 
a | TODAY. (A post card will do.) 


44 Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


“Ey; 1221 Perdido Bldg., New Orleans, La.,or 
¥ 1221 Heard Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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IV hy we advertise— 





Advertising has been defined as the art of stating 
the truth attractively for the purpose of establish- 
ing confidence and securing customers. 








We advertise because we want you to remember 
Good Housekeeping. 






Just as a manufacturer ‘is permitted to use these 
advertising columns to present the merits of his 
merchandise, so we are permitted to use advertising 
space to call your attention to Good Housekeeping’s 
features, and to the many services we render 
our readers. 








And the same high standards that govern products 
advertised in Good Housekeeping also govern the 
features and services we advertise. 
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The King Was In His 
Banking House 


(Continued from page 61) 


women is an assured fact. It remains only for 
women to fit themselves for this new opening. 

Let me make one thing clear: In this new 
era, the banker is not standing on the street 
corner announcing the glad news to any and 
every woman that he would be delighted to 
have her come into his bank as an officer or 
even a super-secretary. Far from it! He is, 
however, analyzing his clients and their 
prejudices, and then, with his judgment clari- 
fied, he studies the women already in his 
organization. If he finds no one inside to pro- 
mote, he goes after some outsider of whom he 
has heard, and says to her, in effect: ‘We are 
interested in what we have heard of your 
organizing ability or your ability to work with 
women (as the case may be). Now, we have 
an opportunity in our bank for a woman to 
make an important position for herself. If 
you will come to us at a small salary and ina 
minor position, and devote yourself to learning 
our business, you will be advanced as soon as 
you prove you are the right woman. We have 
decided that we need a woman as an officer, 
perhaps as secretary or vice-president. The 
chance is yours, but you must make up your 
mind that it will mean hard work.” 


Liberty Bond Beginnings 
Broadly speaking, there are two methods of 


| approach to the banking institution, the inside 


route, where victory is the result of training, 


| aptitude and experience, and the outside route, 
| where success depends on a wide social ac- 


quaintance and experience in working, so- 
cially, with other women. Liberty Loan work, 
more than any one thing, opened the banker’s 


| eyes to woman’s ability to learn one phase of 
| finance, that of selling bonds. It is part of our 


war history that women of leisure as well as 


| ° . 
| trained business women went out after other 


women and the small purchasers among the 
men, with such success that in the Victory Loan 
they were entrusted with an important share 
in the campaign. 

Many of these “war-workers” are now 
occupying highly paid positions in banks and 
bond houses. Mrs. J. K. Bowman, a well- 
known young matron of Richmond, won the 
assistant secretaryship of one of the largest 
banks in Virginia solely on her remarkable suc- 
cess in selling War Savings and Thrift Stamps. 
Of her own volition she campaigned among 
the workers in the tobacco factories surround- 
ing Richmond and among laboring people 
generally. Her record so amazed the president 
of the Merchants National bank that he asked 
her to organize a woman’s department. She 
accepted, on condition that she be allowed to 
go after business in the new field she had dis- 
covered. The banker was not very keen about 
this but told her to try it. The result has been 
phenomenal; every week the amount turned 
in for War Savings Stamps far exceeds that 
turned in during the war, and savings accounts 
are increasing in like manner. Mrs. Bowman, 
realizing from war experience that the laboring 
man and woman are eager to save when saving 
is made easy, makes weekly collecting trips 
to the factories, and her success has been so 
great that other banks in the south are follow- 
ing her example. 

The large majority of banking women, 
however, will win success by the inside route. 
The high school or college student who de- 
cides in favor of a financial career should take 
either a stenographic or accountant’s course, 
as these professions will open the banker's 
door when others fail. Being a competent 
stenographer, in the opinion of the banker, 
means more than an ability to take dictation 
and to transcribe notes correctly. It means an 
understanding of banking terms and an ability 
to think financially. This last qualification 1s 
not so unusual in the feminine sex as men have 


| supposed, for a surprising number of young 
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The King Was In His 
Banking House 


women employed in banks take readily to the 
technicalities of market and other financial 
reports. Given a firm educational and business 
foundation, add to this a keen intuition or 
ability to look underneath the surface, and 
advancement becomes an almost sure thing. 
A young woman employed in an important 
bank in a large western town has recently been 
put in charge of one of the loan departments. 
After serving three years as a stenographer in 
that department she was made private secre- 
tary to the secretary of the institution. One 
day this official asked for the record of a man 
who wanted his note extended. The record 
proved satisfactory to the officer, and he ap- 
proved the extension. : 

The girl hesitated, then said: “‘Do you know 
that man’s wife?”’ 

The secretary said, ‘‘No, why do you ask 
such a question? What has a man’s wife to do 
with that note?”’ 

“Perhaps nothing,” she replied, ‘but she 
belongs to my club, and I know that she is 
extravagant; she lives beyond her husband’s 
means, neglects her children and home, and 
only yesterday told me she was simply going 
to make her husband buy her a new car.”’ 

The secretary said nothing but looked as 
though a faithful friend had struck him. He 
disappeared into the president’s office and 
when he came back to his desk, he said, 

“Telephone Blank to drop in to see me, and 
after this you are to’be my assistant and pass 
on loans from a woman’s point of view. I 
don’t promise always to accept your view, but 


9? 


I certainly want to get it! 


A Course of Study 

This girl had charted her course clearly 
from the day she knew that she would have to 
earn her living. Graduating from high school, 
she took a business course which included 
typewriting and stenography and a special 
course of lectures on banking. She then 
sought a position as a_ ten-dollar a-week 
stenographer in the biggest bank in her town. 
\t the end of a year, she was put in charge of 
all the clerks and stenographers employed by 
the bank. In the meantime, she enrolled for a 
series of lectures on finance given by her state 
university, and was the only girl student in 
the class. She read the lives of well-known 
financiers and studied closely the financial 
and market reports in the newspapers. Also, 
she became known as the human question 
mark, for she was constantly asking for infor 
mation about financial matters and the people 
doing business with her bank. Today, as we 
have seen, she is an assistant officer, and it is 
no secret that she is being trained to take the 
position of her present chief when he becomes 
president next year. 

Banking is not a narrow profession; the girl 
who succeeds in it receives a liberal education 
as she progresses. This is especially true of 
the girl in the city or large town bank. Her 
horizon broadens daily; the market reports, 
monetary condition, financial questions of all 
sorts and, as important as all else, current 
events—foreign and domestic—take the place, 
with her, of the last best seller. She learns to | 
judge what efiect the political situation in 
Russia, Persia or China may have on the 
American money and bond markets. She | 
understands why the discovery of great oil 
fields in some unexpected place is of interest 
to the American banker, and between times 
she learns something of foreign exchange. 

Today, a foreign language, backed by excel- 
lent English, will frequently pave the way toa 
higher position. One foreign language, partic- 
ularly Spanish, may be the reason for the 
girl’s first job, but a familiarity with two or | 
three will mark any girl for immediate promo- | 
tion. There are girls in several New York | 
banks who have made well-paid positions for- 
themselves because of their ability to speak, 
read, and write French, Spanish, and Italian. 
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really no trick at all 
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FLAT Curtain Rods 
They fit every win- 
dow. Single, double 
ortriple rods secure 
any effect; extension 
style or cut-to-length. 


No sag—no rust 
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Nl Kirsch Fiat Rods are ~ 
\4| beautifully finished in 
5 velvet brass or white. 
\\i, Stay like new for years. 
(\\\ Sold by better dealers 
iy | everywhere. 
KS Write today 
iy for your on é OE Tee RG TORO 
HC The new 1921 Kirsch Rod and Window Draping Book. In writing, won’t 
LIN F REE BOOK you please pete if you have sansived ganiaed editions of our book? 
it KIRSCH MFG. CO., 150 Prospect St., Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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* = Become a Nurse 
A most dignified and respected profession 


] y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 

Founded on 19 years of suc- 
cess—10,000 Graduates Earn- 
ing $18 to $30 weekly. 

valuable for the beginner or the 
practical nurse. Entire tuition 

earned in a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial of the course with 
money refunded if dissatisfied, 


Send for catalog and sample lesson pages 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

































Write for Booklet 
The Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Dept. Mi 
Menominee, Mich. ; 
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Be Well! Be What You | pathy Houte 


- In talking with three New York women who 
Wi to e are interesting examples of what success may 
een mean to the woman who charts her course, [ 


found certain qualities standing forth in all of 
them. These three officials, Mrs. William 
Laimbeer, Assistant Secretary of the U. S, 
Mortgage and Trust Company, Mrs Key 
Cammack, Assistant Secretary of the New 


You can if you will intelligently direct your efforts. If you have 
good health and a good figure, keep them; if you haven’t, get 
them. You can have as good a Figure as any woman, if you 
will learn to Stand Correctly and develop the proper muscles to 


hold you i ise so that you stand so from habit. -amm 
10ld you in poise so that y York Trust Company, and Mrs. Jacob Riis, 


If you are too large you can : I ° . 
’ Feat - nvestment Officer of Bonbright Brothers, are 
<page: esr Weight a a gif ted with a charming womanliness, remark- 
you are too thin you can 5 OS z able executive ability and an uncanny faculty 
Build Up Your Flesh “S5:. % for getting along with other women. _\s each 
You can build up thin necks, undeveloped busts, etc. You can ; , | financial institution has its own peculiar prob- 
Stand Correctly | § po rom - of a officers has duties that 

Ww lk Prove rl é : differ from those of her sister officer. 
a p Vy q t Mrs. Laimbeer, whose name appears on the 
Breathe Correctly / - letter-heads of her bank, as Assistant Secretary, 
sa had no experience, but she did [have some 


You can get a good circulation and strength of all muscles of a , I 
g g financial knowledge due to her interest in 


the vital organs so that all sorts of ailments which depend upon h : f > : . 
pure blood and strength and position of vital organs, disappear. his es eg Mr. Laimbeer, until 
How do I know all this? I KNOW it because I have accom- ou — - psi oo ag sere 
plished this for over 100,000 women, and what I have done for oo a mS: S. oe 
, You ae Exchange. Mrs. Laimbeer, who was left 
one woman I can do for ; ae iS Bee , E with three small children, found it necessary 
While I am giving you definite, detailed directions, which you : 4 toadd to herincome. Like many other women 
follow in the privacy of your room, I am also writing you inspira- ie. se | similarly placed, her first thought was to 
tional letters, holding your ideal before you until you accomplish Pa carry on some work within her home, and 
what we set out to accomplish. dee i 2 | she went in for jam and preserve making, 
Realize that your health lies largely in your own hands Her venture was successful, but Mrs. Laimbeer 
and that you CAN reach your ideal ro Fe | began to develop ambition. Then came war, 
You Can Free in figure and poise. ; 2 | and the women of Long Island began conserv- 
Yourself from If you could read the mail on my ing food. At their request, Mrs. Laimbeer 
Excess flesh in any partot | desk for one day, you wouldn’t hesi- organized and ran a large Community Kitchen 
fate to ewin at once. and in course of time gave many hours to the 
‘ Red Cross and Liberty Loan drives. This 
experience fed her ambition and, the war 
over, she concluded to enter some business. 
For eighteen months, Mrs. Laimbeer served 
thousands of women, as head of the Home 
Economics Department of the Edison Electric 
Company. Again she realized that she was 
not doing just the sort of work she wanted 
ne aaa Sit down and write me TODAY. If I cannot help you, I’ll tell you what . a. — ee . bog age thet 
Speen a will, and I will send you FREE my booklet containing many valuable hints she coulda advance ho urther in that posi 
Colds , ae to women. Write me now. Don't wait. You may forget it. vee 5 gon to a no rycen! Pant 
id Liver | s2 she studied several possible careers and finally 
persia mre mere Susanna Cocroft y decided that wl being a new field, 
Dept. 22, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago offered a great chance, and she accepted a posi- 
tion with the U. S. Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, as manager of the Women’s Depart- 
ment in one of the uptown branches. It wasa 
— eA O_O small beginning, as regards responsibility. 
—_ 5 | But Mrs. Laimbeer knew her opportunity lay 
ining for Authorship y ) before her, and she devoted all her energies to 
‘ winning out. This new task meant giving up 
How towrite, what to write, /F g her home in the country and moving into a city 
and where to sell. " apartment with her children. It meant com- 
Cullivate your mind. Develop ‘ = Shake Into plete reorganization of her social and family 
your literary gifts. Master the .@ Your Shoes life. It also meant long hours and steady 
art of self-expression.Make [7 mental application, for banking is an exact 
rae ans A hee | science that has to be studied from hour to 
: f ' | hour and from day to day. But weighing 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- }) | everything she decided that the future would 
ing, Versification, Journalism, PMs ie is ee 
Play Writing, Photoplay [ff pay for the hard work of the present. 
Writing, etc., taught person- “4, . i — = 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, /¥ | ee = The New Banking 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and a | Mrs. Laimbeer spent her first six months 
—— Souk bade akan | Mcatasiaee Wt & . | | becoming familiar with banking routine, 
PRE PIR IEE a NY Be studying the specific problems of her institu- 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he tion, systematizing her department, and _be- 
calls it Another pupil received over $1,000 before O;.in these \ coming acquainted with her neighborhood and 
ar ynine dg scuaer ameliteg apy ened V days would de- | the women clients who used her department. 
shehagiag. orvtiing alee; prive themselves of the Last July, having proved her ability, she was 
There is no other institution or agency'doing’so much comfort afforded by the use of made an officer and placed in charge of the 
women’s departments of the five branches as 


for writers, young or old. The universities recognize ¥e : C 
this, for over one hundred members of the English j | | well as of the parent bank downtown. One 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our = | of the duties of the women’s departments 1s 


Litera ent. The editors r ize it, for . Ww sInecce anki indee 
they wo petra recornmending te aero This Antiseptic, Soothing Powder 2 Reign ben eg = 
fe publish The Writer's Library, 13 yolames; descriptive makes tight shoes feel easy, relieves ee ee 4 3; saga t ne rs ’ — 
: serary workero; samuple copy 30 guts, enasel the distress of hot, tired, aching, Beverages: One YOu a IANO f 
aoe ee swollen feet, and gives new vigor. | mitting you to hand your money over to — 
és Over 1.500.000 Ibs. of Powder for | The modern bank goes out after your business 
the Feet were used by our Army | and also offers you many special services. 
mdence School <P=™ en Mews datas ee, Mrs. Laimbeer, for example, offers to plan 
| your household or personal budget for you. 
Her department will even balance your check 


Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 
| and account books every month, and, of 





body - 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck 


or Arms Picrsirtane ae a a a > That 
Round Shoulders Physicians are my best friends. ‘T heir ' 2 
Incorrect Standing wives and daughters are my pupils. American Medicine says: 
correc alk ‘““ ae i : = ‘ : Seat: 
Poor Complexion “Physicians certainly approve of the splendid work Susanna Cocroft 
pony oe ge is doing. Miss Cocroft is today probably more familiar with the 
Headache physical needs of womankind than any other person in America. 
ay The world is a much better place to live in because of the success 
ae es vg Susanna Cocroft has had in showing her sisters how to live and take 
tite sae sae 
Constipation care of their bodies.” 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conditioned our men, 
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course, will list your bonds and clip your 
ns. 

ls always difficult for men or women to 
explain how they have won success. Mrs. 
Laimbeer believes that her present success 
has been due to her determination not to let 
personal pleasures interfere with business. 
She is rigidly strict regarding hours and is at 
her desk by nine o’clock every morning, no 
matter what her engagements may have been 
the night before. 

Another vital factor in this question of 
success is the giving of adequate service in 
return for pay. ‘One of the first things I 
learned about untrained women in business,” 
said Mrs. Laimbeer, ‘‘was that so many have 
no sense of values. They skim through their 
work, cut short their hours at both ends of the 
day, and in the middle, evidently not realizing 
that when they accept money for their labor, 
they should give a full return in service for that 
money. The woman who would succeed in 
banking must, I feel, give a doubly full return, 
for she has so much to léarn.” 


Red Cross Training 


Mrs. Cammack, whose office in the New York 
‘Trust Company holds a Chippendale desk and 
deep-cushioned chairs, won her spurs during 
the war by managing a large Red Cross work- 
shop in New York. Her qualities for leader- 
ship, displayed in the work, attracted the at- 
tention of outsiders, and she was offered a 
chance to make a position for herself in the 
bank of which she is now an officer. Mrs. 
Cammack emphasizes the fact that the open- 
ing was there for any woman, but that ad- 
vancement depended on hard and constructive 
work. Her department will plan and suggest 
budgets for incomes ranging from sixty dollars 
a week to forty thousand; it helps the college 
boy or girl make out his or her budget and 
teaches the boarding-school girl how to keep 
within her allowance. Because her bank is 
housed in what was very recently a beautiful 
residence on Fifth Avenue, Mrs. Cammack 
has one privilege denied to her fellow officers. 
At her suggestion the ball-room, formerly the 
scene of some of the most brilliant balls given 
in New York, has been placed at the disposal 
of any depositor of the bank needing a com- 
mittee room. It is booked up almost continu- 
ously by women on welfare and civic organiza- 
tions and is one of the most popular by- 
products of the institution, for the New York 
woman belongs to many committees and it is 
not always easy to find a convenient meeting- 
place. This peculiarly feminine bit of service 
has won the bank many warm friends. 

A financial career does not always mean a 
banking position. While many brokerage 
houses dislike women customers, there are 
others that not only welcome them but seek 
them, and more than this, place women in 
charge of their bond departments. In the 
busy office of Bonbright Brothers, on Nassau 
Street, Mrs. Jacob Riis heads a department 
whose importance is acknowledged even in 
Europe. The wife of Jacob Riis found her 
opportunity when she was left with a small 
income, but not until she decided that finance 
was ker ultimate goal. In her position as In- 
vestment Officer, Mrs. Riis is the consultant 
of hundreds of men and women investors, and 
her clients are not only individuals but banks 
and insurance companies. If she may be said 
to have a “hobby” or specialty, it is Farm 
Credits. Yes, indeed, this essentially feminine 
woman understands Farm Credits and Farm 
Loans and farms, too! It seems that some 
years ago, Mrs. Riis, having a farm, and 
knowing how her neighbor-farmers needed 
help, founded a cooperative society to enable 
them and herself to arrange better financial 
terms with their banks. At this time, and 
ever since, Mrs. Riis made Farm Credits her 
greatest absorbing interest and more than one 
banker has been glad to get points from her. 
It is somewhat amusing to learn that when 
she formed her society, the men refused to make 
her a director, as in their opinion no woman 
Would ever know anything about finance. 











TRADE MARK REG, 


Will always be your choice 
when you see yourself in such 
dainty, charming frocks, chic 
enough to be worn with pride. 
So sensibly economical, too! 
A!l La Mode Dresses are skill- 
fully tailored and always fresh 
and crisp after laundering— 
La Mode prices have come 
down to the old level. 


No. 705 Straight line silhouette 
in a chic girlish model. The 
clear check gingham, becom- 
ingly trimmed with white mate- 
rial and black buttons, makes 
this one of the season's most 
popular styles. Colors: black, 
blue, pink, brown, green. Price 

$11.50 


No. 706 A dainty, light weight 
polka dot batiste dress, in a par- 
ticularly modish style, giving 
the much wanted slimline effect. 
Its smartness is developed by 
the white organdie collar and 
cuffs edged with pleating. A 
narrow, black belt with pearl 
buckle adds the finishing touch. 
Colors: copen or navy ground, 
with white, red, tan or green 
dots. Price $8.00 


No. 707 Dress of a strikingly 
large crossbar polka dot voile 
in black or blue figures on white 
check background, with a chic 
gathered tunic. Trimmed with 
white organdie shawl collar, 
cuffs. and vestee. Price. .$15.00 


Ask for La Mode frocks at 
your favorite store or write 
to Dept. G for style book 


and nearest dealers name. sommes AYS anno GREE 
HAY'S ano GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 
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The Charm of Simplicity 
is woven into the fairy fineness of La Grecque Underwear. 
It is tailored to fit your individual form. Rich in materials, smartly 
simple in design, it has an alluring beauty that is incomparable. 


Dainty booklet, ‘The Lingerie of a Lady” 
sent free if you will mention dealer’s name 


LA GRECQUE UNDERWEAR CoO., - 339-B Fifth Ave.. New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Smart Coiffur 

t ures 
are more easily attained—and retained—by applying Liquid Silmerine before doing 
up the hair. And the effect is far more beautiful and charming. The hair has a 
brilliant sheen of lustre, gleaming and glowing under certain lights like a thing of lie. 
Silmerine is a valuable aid in producing any curly or wavy effect desired. The 
curl or wave lasts ever so long, and has all the appearance of “Nature’s own.” 


* Liquid Silmerine 
is agreeable to use and is perfectly harmless—in fact, serves 
as a beneficial dressing for the hair, keeping it soft, silky and 
fluffy. It is applied with a clean tooth brush and is neither 
etselreu . . 
sticky nor greasy. If you never have tried this splend d 
preparation, a surprise awaits you. 
ble at drug stores and in toilet sections of dry 
ent stores generally. If your dealer has none 
him to get some from his wholesaler. A $1.00 
Ss many weeks. We do not fill mail orders. 
PARKER, BELMONT & CO. 
134 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








hat do you know about 


artificial foods for infants? 


Do you know that there are four cases in which the 
artificial feeding of infants is absolutely necessary? 
Do you understand home pasteurization? Do you 
know what and how often the infant should be fed? 
These and other questions are answered authorita- 
tively in the first pamphlet on this list. 


1. Artificial Food for Infants. 
2. Constipation. 
3. The Feeding of Older Children. 


4. Reducing and Increasing the Weight. 


These pamphlets give very valuable information 
dout the subjects treated. Check those you need. 
chey will be sent to your address for 5c each or 20c 
or the set of four. Address 

Goop HovusEKEEPING 

ie : uh eae 

Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
Woodward Buildin; Washington, D. C. 


April 1921 Good Housekeeping 





The King Was in His 
Banking House 


All these women who have won success 
are unanimous on one point. Success means 
hard work and a good deal of personal sacri- 
fice. To the girl who sincerely wishes to suc- 
ceed, hard work and sacrifice will hold few 
terrors. She will steer her little bark carefully 
through the hazards of daily contacts and at 
the same time will add constantly to her pro- 
fessional equipment. New opportunities are 
opening on every side for the young woman of 
education and specialized training. It only 
remains for her to decide what course she 
wishes to pursue and then steer steadily 
towards her desired goal. i 


Columbia Signals ‘‘Go”’ 
(Continued from page 29) 


became more and more exasperated by the 
rising rent item in his family budget. He 
became absolutely determined to build a home 
cf his own. 

And also the manufacturer, thwarted in 
his efforts to buy building materials and en- 
large his factory to keep up with the demands 
ot his trade for quantity production, was 
forced, also, to withdiaw from the building 
market and turn his limited factory capacity 
from quantity to quality production and 
charge the market accordingly. Up went 
the cost of living to everybody, incidentally 
bringing the prospective home builder another 
raise in rental for the temporary premises he 
occupied. 

During the long days of waiting for con- 
struction costs and living costs to drop, the 
prospective home builder has had plenty of 
opportunity to read. He has been told that 
while the United States has been involved ina 
war about every quarter-century, these wars 
have been exclusively combats in defense of 
the home, yet the percentage of home owners 
has been steadily decreasing. In France, for ex- 


| ample, according to U. S. Labor Department 


statistics, 20 percent of the people live under 
the rental system. Competent authorities 
state that in 1890, 52 percent of Americans 
lived under the rental system. In 1g1o, rent 
payers represented 58 percent of the country’s 
population, while today probably 64 percent 
are abiding in leased quarters. 

It has been a matter of official observation 
that the rent payer loses not only the increment 
resulting from increasing land values and urban 
and suburban development, but what is still 
more important, he suffers the loss to himself 
and to his family of that intangible, but never- 
theless, intrinsic value of long-established 
neighborhood friendships. He never knows 
the feeling of peace and security, so restful to 
the business man, of having a permanent abid- 
ing place in this shifting world. He misses the 
thousand joys of homekeeping that he can only 
read about in books, while his braver neighbors 


| are going out and getting them for themselves. 


Furthermore he can not count on leaving to 
his children the safest investment in all the 
world—the one least liable to change or loss— 
a piece of ground and a habitation thereon. 
A home is a guaranty of solid standing. Often 
the deciding question asked by those who rate 
trade or commercial risks is whether a man 
owns his own home. Any one can rent, but 
the proprietorship in a home best measures the 
individual’s talent for thrift. f 

There is a clearing opportunity today for 
prospective home builders to start their leng- 
deferred building enterprises with profit. The 
progression of rent raises, they realize, must 
continue until the nation can catch up with 
the demand for homes. 

The prospective home builder is concerned 
mostly with the question as to whether the 
cost of building is coming down to within the 
range of his pocketbook. It is now possible to 
answer this question in the affirmative for the 
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frst time since 1916. Furthermore, the eco- 
nomic fundamentals that guide the course of 
nts in the construction market are develop- 


eve Us 
in his favor, providing they can count on 


ing 
his prompt acceptance. . 

The first thing that comes to the prospective | 
home builder’s mind is the subject of building | 
material prices. There has been wide con- | 
fict of opinion regarding the effect building | 
material price advances have had in chilling | 
national construction enterprise, but while 
building material prices have risen far, they | 
have also fallen far since autumn of last year. 

The opening of the 1921 spring building 
movement finds a reduction in the price of 
nearly all basic building commodities. Yellow 
pine, in home-building dimensions, early in the 
year was within 10 percent of what it was in 
the wholesale market prior to the war era. It 
is futile, in the face of higher freight rates, still 
lofty wage scales for common and skilled build- 
ing material, manufacturing and construction 
labor, heavy war-time depreciation and deple- 
tion charges and nation-wide under-supply, to 
expect the complete deletion of that differential 
of 10 percent for several years. Therefore, 
basic building lumber prices may be safely 
considered as being at bottom. 

Common brick manufacturers, at the open- 
ing of the current building year, had barely 
half a billion brick on hand. 
inadequate to meet the needs of anything like 
even a normal half-year’s building demand, 
much less a national housing emergency. By 
June there will be practically a cement famine 
throughout the land if early-year indications 
run true to form. Yet with these conditions 
of undersupply in basic building commodities, 
prices have been reduced since last autumn 49 
percent, covering nearly all items in the list, 
from architectural terra-cotta to zinc. 

There will be those who will require of the 
building material manufacturer and dealer 
their “pound of flesh,” but it will avail them 
little, if anything, because prices now being 
quoted to prospective builders, before the mar- 
ket satiates its hunger for orders, will not long | 
remain low if, spurred by constant rent ad- 
vances and overcrowding, a liberal percentage 
of harassed rent payers come promptly into the 
building market to acquire a home of their own. 

The era of investigation and inquiry into 
causes of price levels will spur public opinion 
to demand a closer margin between the price 
levels in the wholesale market and those quoted 
to prospective home builders. This con- 
clusion is reached upon careful consideration 
of the type of construction business that will 
be offered in 1921 and the spring of 1922. 





Coming Construction Business 





It seems apparent at this time that the 
major movement of building in commodities 
in 1921 and early in 1922 will be toward the 
comparatively small-volume purchasers in 
large numbers instead of toward a few large- 
quantity purchasers as has been the case during 
the last two years. This characteristic of the 
market of the immediate future is already 
greatly facilitating the stabilization of material 
prices. The hope of the building material 
producer for a continuation of big-order busi- 
hess was dimmed when early in the year it 
became apparent that the railroads with their 
3 ®2,000,000,000 worth of potential equipment 
orders would be out of the market pending a 
clearer demonstration of their ability to 
achieve their contemplated earnings under the 
terms of their agreement with the Government 
when it released its control over the country’s 
transportati mn systems. ‘ 

: _{t is, therefore, plainly a matter of expe- 

§ diency that building material manufacturers 
should make their prices as attractive as their | 
costs will permit to the small-quantity pur- | 
chasers, the 1, we prospective home build- 





ersin the U.S. A. 
; The next major problem that confronts the 
man whose hopes have been so long deferred 


with reference to building a home is the atti- 





This is wholly | * 








tude of the building craftsmen he will employ 


assem hl : : 
to assemble the material he is thus able to buy. | 








And when a woman is obviously cor- 


seted. she is never graceful—she lacks 


Correct Corsetry comes with perfect 
fit. To be correct a corset must con- 
form to the subtle lines of the figure: 






the charm of naturalness and youth 






















Perfect moulding of the figure mea 
more to'youthan style—it means price 





Fit is the outstanding quality of every 
one of the 107 Thomson “Glove- 
Fitting” models — fit and faultless 
imitoring. 

George C. Batcheller & Co, 


CHICAGO 
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You, too, May Find the 
Trail to Happiness in 


God’s Country 


By James Oliver 


CURWOOD 


Author of 
** The Valley of Silent Men,’’ etc. 


HE strangest thing this 
famous author has writ- 
ten and one of the most 





























wonderful en. of 
hope ever addressed to 
wrt It may mean a Have Baby Comfy 








in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
notin use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 


Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 N. State St. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 








lot to you, this story of a 
nature-loving man. 


Buy this book this week $1.25 
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KAPOCK Silky Sunfast Draperies 


GUARANTEED 


You've always wanted beautiful silky draperies in soft, lovely 
colors that lend such richness to your furnishings. 


GUARANTEED / 


\\L/ 
KAPO 


CK 


Choose KAPOCK for we guarantee these gorgeous fabrics to be sunfast and 
washable. Double width permits of splitting, so they are truly economical. 


Basting thread in selvage is KAPOCK 
trade-mark, none genuine without it. 


“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” in colors, giving you newest ideas 
in home furnishing, will be sent upon receipt of dealer's name, 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. E, Philadelphia 





\ COLSON WHEEL CHAIRS 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Mope ts For ALt NEEDS 


THE COLSON CO. (¥) 
Ss 


1107 Cedar St. 


Isa 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- 
paid positions and home efficiency. 
‘Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St. Chicago. i. 





Elyria, O. 
The New 
Hair 
Waver 
Curler 


and 


Barrette 


Aurora: 
Vice-\ersa (Reversible) Waver 


HOSE lovely soft waves you envy may be yours 
with *‘Aurora r SAT REQUIRED, 
They work whiie yo r sleep. Ina short 
time you have a fluf >: To make a curl, 
wind dampened hair a ur finger and part 
of curler, lock the curler, w 


a 
have a perfect curl, Two colors: Shell or Amber, 


If not at your dealer’s, send 25c for a card of three 
Fifth Ave. at 
QJOSEPAWSCALOSSG@, FINAN: yt 
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Laslac 


Face Powper 


Standard for 50 years and never excelled. 
uablache is a safe powder for the com- 
plexion. Millions of fastidious women 
use it. It is the »owder of undisputed 
refinement and 

ish to use. Al- 

ways sold in the 

plain, old - fash- 

loned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Sor a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perjumers, Dept, 61 
125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 


Columbia Signals “Go” 


There are two sides to this problem, both of 
which -it is well for the prospective home 
builder to contemplate in hoping for a lowerin 
cost of erection of the home he would build. The 
cost of living has receded. On January 8th, the 
cost of living compared with even date jn 
January, 1920, was as 209.896 is to 292.799, 
Some hold that this means lower wages for labor, 

There are those also, who hold that since the 
signing of the Armistice immigration has been 
having a lowering effect upon the cost of build. 
ing labor, or labor employed in the production 
of basic building materials. The facts do not 
justify this conclusion. During 1920 emigra- 
tion so far cut down the total of immigration 
that there probably would not remain more 
than 50,000 able-bodied men immigrants 
scattered throughout the country. 

Union labor has not many apprentices to 
step into the ranks of the skilled plasterers, 
carpenters, masons, roofers, plumbers, and tin 
and steam fitters each year removed from the 
scaffold by death, disease, or permanent injury, 
Certainly during the war years, when many of 
the junior craftsmen were abroad in the service 
of the flag, little was learned in the mastery of 
their respective trades, and since the war there 
has been such scanty opportunity for these 
potential artisans to learn their trade that 
many have sought positions in other lines. 


Do Not Delay Too Long 

It is this factor which makes it inexpedient 

to wait too long for the pre-war building cost 
levels to arrive. Thirteen years elapsed after 
the Civil War before the prices of building 
materials finally found their ante-war levels, 
and in the light of present prospective demand 
and the probable continued scarcity of wheel- 
barrow and skilled labor in the building trades, 
it is not well to defer actual building con- 
| struction work in the stubborn pursuit of a 
phantom in the form of cheaper labor or 
cheaper materials resulting from oversupply. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to picture a possible 
condition where, with growing demand for 
skilled and unskilled artisans, labor may once 
| more reach the peak of power in the later days 
of acute demand. If labor should again find 
itself in a position where it can dictate wage 
| scales and hours of work, it is easy to imagine 
a return of the higher cost of building material 
| production and of building erection. 
Acute demand for housing alone will prob- 
| ably not be sufficient to bring about such a 
condition, but if the latter half of 1921 and the 
spring of 1922 develop a demand for railroad 
improvement which calls for the identical 
material that enters into the construction of 
homes, and commercial building again comes 
| into the market for building material supplies 
on a large-order basis, the procrastinating 
home builder may experience some of the 
problems that characterized the readjustment 
years of 1919 and 1920. 

The question of financing a home building 
project next will arise. One of the major in- 
fluences for the retardation of home building, 
or, in fact, construction of any sort, in 1920, 
was the necessity for curtailing credit. The 
emergency that made necessary that drastic 
order has since passed. In counterbalancing 
position stand the most able leaders in public 
| life espousing the cause of the home builder, 

even to the extent of recommending to the 

Congress of the United States the passage of a 

law authorizing the investment of one-half of 

all the savings deposits of member banks in the 

Federal Reserve System in first mortgages on 

first-class improved real estate. 

The homes Americans buy or build must 
not be barracks or stilted houses made by the 
mile and sold by the foot, but homes, modest 
residences or palatial, as they please or can 
afford, financed and erected by their own 
thrift and enterprise, at a cost within the 
limits of their purse. 

| It seems but yesterday that Columbia up- 
| raised her hand and signaled to construction 
| work “Stop.” Today she signals “Go!” 
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oth Shrimps 
ome 
ithe (Continued from page 74) 
- The 
th, the one egg well; sift together one and one-third 
ate in cupfuls of bread flour, one teaspoonful of 
2.790, salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
‘labor, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Add the 
Ce the dry ingredients to the egg, alternating with 
S been = hg fourths cupful of milk. Add one and 
build- one-half cupfuls of cooked shrimps which 
uction have beencleaned. Drop by spoonfuls, having 
lo not one shrimp in each, into deep fat heated to 
nigra- 360° F. Turn often and cook until a golden 
ration brown. Drain on crumpled paper and pass 
more hot Sauce Tartare with them. To make this, 
rants add to three-fourths cupful of medium-thick 
white sauce, one-half cupful of mayonnaise 
es to dressing and one-half tablespoonful each of 
erers, chopped pickles, capers, and minced parsley. 
d ra Olives and chives chopped may also be added. 
n the 
ne Scalloped Shrimps 
Dy Use either raw or cooked shrimps, but in 
TVIce either case prepare according to directions. 
ry of In the bottom of a buttered baking-dish 
there sprinkle a thin layer of dry bread-crumbs. 
these Over this place one-fourth cupful of stewed 


that tomatoes and one-third cupful of canned corn, 
oes sprinkle with salt, pepper, and paprika, and 
dot with one-half tablespoonful of butter. 
Then lay one-half of a can of shrimps over all. 











dient Repeat, using as seasoning for the entire dish | 
cost one teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth tea- 
after spoonful each of pepper and paprika. Pour 
Iding over two tablespoonfuls of the liquor if 
vels, canned shrimps are used; and cover with 1] th t W h 
nand the crumbs remaining from three-fourths a S a as 
heel- cupful. Dot with one tablespoonful of butter , . A d, , thi ] , 
ides, and bake fifteen minutes in a hot oven if ~ lM ely c alnvy, Testtu. tints 
con- cooked shrimps were used, and thirty minutes 
of a in a moderate oven if raw ones were used. This Here’s a new coating that meets squarely the 
r or recipe is intended to serve four people as the oblem: of wall’ finishi 
yply. main luncheon dish, or six as an entrée. One Pe ~~ 
sible small can of shrimps will yield a scant cupful. Right from the can, it spreads easily under the 
for This makes an excellent emergency dish, as brush— dries overnight. Waterproof and washable, 
once all the main ingredients should be residents —a handsome satin-like lustre. Not a high gloss, 
lays of the emergency shelf. . . 
find ? distracting to the eye, nor a dull flat tone. 
vage Shrimp Cheese Pudding sre surface and Washes easily with soap and water. 
gine Clean two cans of shrimps ve 2 
al Vageaneadnadeg se nage Shrimps thoroughly. Cut “E98 eave * all hue Ya n 7 Eight most pleasing tints and Pure White. An 
six quarter-inch slices of bread into inch <P Jj § Cath fae had f d 
squares; spread with butter or margarin, us- . ideal finish for bedroom or nursery furniture an 
4 ing two tablespoonfuls. Place half of the all woodwork. 
na bread in a greased baking-dish, spread over (ens! (oy 
" e oe ". =e . | Our booklet, ‘*The Inviting Hi ’ beautifully {l- 
the half of the shrimps evenly, sprinkle with (Z pase dlanee ge hea nS ee wii We eee 
-_ three-fourths teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth WASHABLE rative suggestions willhelp you. Write for it today. 
ical teaspoonful of pepper, one-fourth teaspoonful BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
dee of paprika, and one-eighth pound of mild CELOID FINISH 79 Everett Station49 Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
a eese cut fine; repeat. Beat three eggs, add * 3 euutifes saline | - 
les thr s nix > 
ree cupfuls of milk, and pour the mixture Kyanize your Hoo Hoors, furniture and woodwork 
g over the bread and shrimps. Bake about one , AMES BO RRO I BIER AME 8 EOS: 
the hour in an oven registering 350° F. Raw : _—_—_——— ———_<—§€< 
ent shrimps may be used if obtainable. E F 
, ; | Sage | 
: Shrimps are very popularly used for salads. njoy asy eet | "its" | = 
Ing In fact hotels and restaurants use them to a | Style Book FREE. Pictures every- Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
in- large extent in place of lobster, Iam told. The = by Yanna ._— von a —_ COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
ng, f oc i up to 6 years). Complete line o: y ; ) s 
| gtingsalad combination is, however, a little | | aac, taraere, Moray euct not Ne Sat Sai one PS ee 
re ordinary satisfied. Write today to Department 18 Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 
wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 





Jellied Shrimp Salad 


Cook together for fifteen minutes one quart 
can of tomatoes, one cupful of water, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, four cloves, one bay-leaf, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
mustard, and one small onion minced. Strain 
and pour mixture over two tablespoonfuls of 
granulated gelatin which has been softened in 
one-fourth cupful of cold water. Cool until 
beginning to stiffen and add one and one-half 
cupfuls of shrimps thoroughly cleaned and cut | 
in halves, one-half cupful of fine ‘ly diced celery, 
ind one-fourth cupful of diced green pepper 
from \ vhich the skin has been removed by par- 
boiling. Pour into wet, individual molds and 
put in a cool place until hardened. When 
ready to serve, turn out on beds of lettuce and | 
garnis ith boiled or mayonnaise dressing, as 


preferred, 


~ Postpaid COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 





Concord Yarns Give Satisfaction. 
Excellent All‘ Wool Worsted 


YARNS 


Olive, Oxford, Navy and Black 


For Heavy Sweaters 


Grey, Black and Natural 


For Stockings 


Heather, Rose, Red, Purple and 
Peacock Blue 
For Fancy Knit Goods 


Two Dollars a lb. 
Large 4 oz. skein 50c 


Sent post paid on receipt of money 
Write for free samples 


CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
West Concord, N. H. 


Make the Den Attractive 


With just a few pictures, posters, photos, 
draperies, etc., you can make it cozy and 
comfy in a few minutes if you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
They hold firmly - 


easily withdrawn. 
work or paper. Fa 
Use Moore Push-less Hangers for heavier #7} 
pictures, mirrors, clocks or pipe-racks. ' 
Suggest a use and we'll send you Samples Free. ,:' 
Sold everywhere by Hardware, c per 
Stationery, Drug, Photo Supply 15 kt 
and Department Stores. saad 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
1-4 Berkley St Philadelphia, Pa. 


are easily inserted and 55 


Will not disfigure wood- 
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\ Toweling that wears like linen at practically f 
| , the cost of cotton—this is STARTEX. : 
| STARTEX polishes glassware and china just N 
like the finest of high priced linen—without YN 
lint or smudge. One rub and IN 
it’s done. i 





STARTEX< has that “Lineny” 
finish. It is firm, fine and ab- 
sorbent, making easy the most 
dreaded part of housework. 


PE 


So 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


makes up easily—and once in 
use actually outwears cotton, 
two to one. The best and most practical toweling made. The name 
is stamped ci this fabric and has fast attractive borders. 


j 

Dealers everywhere sell STARTEX. Don't just ask for toweling 
4 

f 





aes 
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—ask for STARTEX. If your dealer Coes not carry it, write us. 


Stark Mills Prc lucts—International Cotton Mills 








Manchester, N. H. 
y J. SPENCER TURNER CO., Selling Agent 
f 56 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
% 
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Whips cream in hurry 
Whips cream stiffly in 30 seconds. Whips 
top cream of milk bottle or evaporated 


milk. Beats eggs in one minute. Mixes 
wonderful Mayonnaise in four minutes. 


} j — anal " Du nlap 
ae Cream Whi 


Quick results for every 
mixing, beating need, §, et 


| |i without spatter. Due }% : 
AUTOMATICALLY | @ iste YL 
= Cempog pee te ag ee " i 
= . . ; . tes as it whirls. Cuts the 
Nocrank to turn. Requires less than half the ice = ra . 4 
used in ordinary machines. E and cheap to cream instead of beating. 


operate. Sanitary and safe; very easy to clean. | Note these special features 




















Durable but so light that a child can handle it. lie A-—The flexible perforated blade. 
Impossible ASiekoas or salt ees _— et = B—Non-slip dimple in bow! at 
no leaks. Makes no muss and can be used on the é om. i 2 
porch or in the dining roonr | Set eels are eae ; 
Makes delicious, smooth cream and frozen des- | gear. ‘ 
serts. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, Standard Model, earthenware | 
and also approved and recommended by every bowl, $1.25—(Western States 
housewite who has ever had one of these labor | $1.50). De Luxe Model, ebony 
Saving devices in her home | ee ones bowl, in gift 
No. i int F ™@ package. Ideal for ‘‘shower, 
No. 2 Sica : nahh wedding, birthday gift. Price 
No. 4 size 6 pints $2.50(WesternStates $2.75). 


No. 5 size 8 pints J |g Mailed prompt- 

Add 50¢ to above prices ‘or delivery in Pacific Coast and ly on receipt of 

Rocky Mountain States it rice, if dealer 

Send mor zis letter or draft, for | 1asn’t it; men- 

the size \ ‘$ sezer will be delivered at | tion his name. 

your door, 1 l Try it for twenty Descriptive cir- 

days, and, Sisdpealicg lirections carefully, cular on request 
it is not satisfactory in ry way, return it and ASEY 

your money will be refunded promptly, including C HUDSON 
the expense of returning, . co 


ANY 
+ ~ al 361 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
TREMAN, KING & CO. shat 
Sole Manufacturers 
Established 1844 Ithaca, New Yo-k 























The Bitter Valley 


(Continued from page 70) 


figure of ridiculous old Abby Case, like a 
crow under her fluttering, black shawl, weay- 
ing in uncouth, antelope-like jumps and scal- 
lops up the muddy, creaming lane. 
Remembering Abby, Jen stopped Weeping 
as suddenly as she had begun, and put up 
two vague hands to wipe her wet eyelashes 


| and smooth her hair. The sigh that came 


frem her lips was full-fledged now, a last 

flutter out of a troubled heart before she 

assumed the complete recolution, the calm she 
' usually wore. 

Abby was almost at the lane’s top, but her 
progress was slow. There were still some 
minutes to affect a placid exterior. As she 
stood watching Abby, no one of her world, her 
husband, her friends—least of all Jen herself— 
would have realized the truth, that she was 
really a beautiful woman. Much hard work, 
the struggle and isolation of her life, had 
taken the curves and suppleness from her 
figure. She was too thin, with a sort of young 
gavntness, a boyish quality of build that was 
not in accord with country ideals, but there 
was grace here, a certain charm of proportion 
in her frame, that would have claimed a 
sophisticated eye. Her head was beautifully 
modeled under its cap of dark braids, and 
from the backward-springing wave of hair at 
her temples to her long, too-slim throat the 
line of profile flowed pure and simple. With 
the hint of recent tears still at the back of her 
dark eyes, and the faint flush on her usually 
pale, flat cheeks, Jen was lovely in spite of her 
uncouth setting, her shabby shoes, her shabby 
work dress of faded cotton. “Pretty Jenny 
Springer,”’ she had been called as a young girl, 
end here for just a moment there was a marked 
resurgence of the old claim. 





BBY CASE was coring near. The antelope 

leaps were growing less complex, as her ac- 
tive, little old figure crested the last rise and her 
feet struck the solider reach of rubble path. 
Jen, going to the stove, pushed forward the 
humming kettle and turned to throw open 
the door. 

“T saw you coming up, Abby. It’s a long 
hill to climb. Such a2 day, too, with the road 
all thaw.” 

“Yes, it’s bed going. But I made out to 
come. I ses, ‘Jen’)] be glad to see me today’s 
much’s any day.’ I’ve thought about you a 
lot off’n on o’ late. You hadn’t ought to be so 
neclected by your friends.” 

“My friends are always welcome,” Jen said 
hespitably. Abby was not precisely a friend, a 
farrous old gossip from Mayfield whom Jen 
knew only indifferently well, but she had made 
the long climb to see her. 

She stood now bobbing and jerking under 
her shawl, cleaning off her shoes on the iron 
scraper of the porch, her wizened little face 
puffed and purpled by her climb. 

“1’]] make you a dish o’ tea, Abby,’’ Jen 
said. ‘It’s so coldish out, though there are 
bluelirds in the valley. Jacky an’ Will 
haven’t come from school yet, an’ Joe’s drove 
down to town.” 

“T see ’m. I passed ’m. The mud off’n his 
wagon throwed all over me.’ The wizened, 
little face puckered with sudden spite. 
“Throwed all over me,” she repeated. ‘‘ You’d 
ought ’o teach that man o’ yours some manners, 
Jen Harper.”’ She tuned the phrase with a 
sharp, bitter little laugh, then at Jen’s in- 
vitation stepped in. 

‘“‘T don’t s’pose Joe saw you ’til ’twas too 
late,’’ Jen said mechanically. ‘‘He wasn’t 
feelin’ so well today, an’ he had.to hurry 
down.” 

“T calc’late he did. Hurry. 1 mean. He’s 
al’ays in a hurry—goin’ to town.” Abby 
laughed her sharp, acid, equivocal, little laugh 
again. ‘‘I think you’d ought to make out to 


| keep him home more, Jen. Least some thinks 


so.” 


‘“‘There’s no reason Jce should be kept from 








be pete rugs, furniture, pictures and dishes—the 
greater part of your household equipment is selected 
with a view to beauty. 
You enjoy things beautiful; take pride in their pos- 
session. How essential then to select kitchen ware, as 
well as other equipment, for beauty as well as utility. 
Vollrath Ware, glistening white and graceful in design 
is truly beautiful; and easy to keep beautiful during 
its many years of service. 
Thorough cleaning is made easy and perfect sanitation 
is assured by absence of seams and crevices. All spouts, 
handles and other attachments are gas welded. There 
are no projecting rivet heads on the inside of Vollrath 
utensils—no place for the residue from cooking to lodge 
and resist your cleaning efforts. 
Vollrath Ware, like china or vitrified ware, can be 
cleaned more quickly and thoroughly. And through 
constant use Vollrath Ware retains its beauty and com- 
pels the admiration of all who use it. 

Many valuable suggestions are contained 


in the booklet, ‘‘How to Select House- 
hold Utensils.’’ Write for a free copy. 


The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


For sale by department and hardware stores 
throughout the United States. 
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HEN you buy an electrically driven household 

appliance, look for the Robbins & Myers name 
plate on the motor. The R&M mark is your guarantee 
of long and untroubled motor service. Manufacturers 
of good washing machines, suction sweepers, fans and 
such devicesequip their products with Robbins& Myers 
Motors. The complete reliability of R&M Motors 
is the natural result of nearly twenty-five years of 
experience in making efficient power equipment. 


Motors 


Made in Springfield, Ohio — Brantford. Ontario 
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The Bitter Valley 


goin’ to town if he’s a mind to go.”” Jen moved 
to a cupboard, produced a plate of cup-cakes, 
a lacquered black pot, and a tin cannister. 

“Tf you'll just set down, Abby—”’ 

But the little, bobbing figure hesitated. 
“J d’know as I will set after all, Jen. I 
d’know as you’ll want me to. 1 come up here 
to visit with you pleasant—talk over lots o’ 
things, things in town—oh, well, mebby give 
you jest a hint—‘long with the news. But him 
drivin’? by me that way, Jen, throwin’ the 
muddy water over me. I’m’s good’s he is—an’ 
mebby a lot better.”? A strange fury seemed 
suddenly to move the little old woman. The 
active anger at the insult she had received 
boiled suddenly to an acute crisis. ‘‘ Drivin’ 
by, splashin’ me—purpose! Why should I 
pick my words about it? He’s a right to be 
toldon. I d’know but it’s a friend’s real kind- 
ness not to mince words. I’m a friend to you, 
Jen. I’ve bore enough of Joe Harper’s bad 
manners. Most folks has—s’time you knew.” 

“Time I knew,’’ Jen took a step forward. 
“What you come up here to say, Abby?” 

“T tell you I didn’t come up here to say just 
tight out, but him treatin’ me so, an’ you that 
decent an’ patient-like! Why you’d ought to 
know—about—about Joe, I mean.” 





“7HAT about Joe?” Jen’s voice was crystal- 

fine, a thin-spun, intense thread of 
sound that brought a sudden bluster to the 
little gossip’s manner. 

“Don’t you look at me so, Jen Harper. 
Lain’t the one startéd it. It’s Joe’s doin’s has 
done it. Everybody knows he’s carryin’ on. 
Selectman Goodwin mentioned it himself. 
’Bout that new Miss Healy that come to teach 
school there. They’re agoin’ to ask her to 
resign. But your Joe, What you goin’ to do 
‘bout him takin’ on that way?” 

“Tt’s a lie,’ said Jen coldly, a scarlet spot 
springing into each cheek. “You could ha’ 
spared yourself the trouble of comin’ up the 
hill.”’ 

“Yes, that’s all the thanks a friend gets. 
But you can’t put it off that way. People 
know. I don’t say as it’s too late—I don’t 
know /ow far—but every one knows Joe’s 
ways an’ temper—what you got to go through. 
Him so irritable an’ takin’ no interest in you— 
an’ year before last there was a lot o’ talk— 
that little Cooper girl—though that was just 
talk an’ nothin’ to it, mebby. But now this 
Alice Healy, and Joe drivin’ down twice each 
week to see her, regular. I tell you people 
knows. She ain’t the common kind. She’s 
eddicated an’ pretty, an’ if she wants Joe—”’ 

“Will you be quiet,”’ asked Jen, “and will 
you take your presence out o’ my house?” 

“Yes, 1 will when I’m ready an’ not an inch 
sooner. Why, Jen, you can’t put it off that 
way. We’re your friends. First off, I heard of 
it, I made up my mind you’d oughta know. 
‘Tain’t fair to yon, alivin’ in the dark. A man 
that’s married all these years an’ has got 
children. Jes’ because a girl’s young an’ 
pretty and fresh-like—and not thinkin’ of his 
wife 

“Tt’s a lie,” said Jen mechanically. “ Will 


you go now? I won’t ask you again.” 
“Well, Pll go. But it’s not a lie, an’ you 
know. Two months he’s been at it, meetin’ 


her like he was a reg’lar free young man, an’ 
you up here. It’s no lie.”’ The little old mis- 
chievous face grew knotted, eager in its 
muscnief. 

_“If you'd listen, I c’d tell what we do know. 
You count up how many times he’s been te 
town—well, we kin count. Some of us watchin’ 
he was to Buckray’s dance an’ to the Odd 
Fellows’ party. He took her home—both of 
em. That ain’t all. He was seen outside the 














house she boards at. Young Sam Cole saw ’em. 
He saw’m tell her good-night. You watch. 
You'll see.” 

_ Jen held wide the door. The quick color had 
faded from her cheeks; her curious tension had_| 
relaxed. She had herself in hand. She was | 
tolerant, cold, even patient, “I’m sorry you | 





Dye it Right! 


Read before you Experiment with a “One-for-All” Dye. 
Wool and Silk need a Different Dye than 
Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods 


Most women know why there is a Diamond Dye for Wool and Silk, 
and another Diamond Dye for Cotton, Linen, and Mixed Goods. Wool 
and silk come from animals. Cotton comes from a plant. Therefore no 
“One -for- All-Purpose Dye” can possibly dye both materials right. 


Buy “Diamond Dyes” only, then your garments or draperies will not 
streak, fade, or have that ‘“dyed-look.’”’ Each package contains easy 
directions. Your druggist will sell you the correct Diamond Dye if you 
tell him what material you wish to dye. He will also show you Color 
Card of actual fabrics diamond-dyed in a wondrous range of colors. 
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BRIDGE TABLE NUMBERS 
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For the bridge hostess, to designate number of 
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tables, black enameled metal, gay hand-painted, 
3inches high N2410 Set of 6, 1.25 Postpaid. 











Send for our Gift Catalog with lowered prices. x  D! 8 
DANIEL LOW & CO. c= SERVES YOUR HOME * COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
50 Town House Sauare Salem. Mass. i Re 504-D, Cunard Bldg. Lhicago, Wi, 





To every reader who will send us the sub- 
scription of a friend not now taking Good 
Housekeeping we will send, absolutely free of 
charge, a copy of Good Housekeeping’s Book 
of Recipes and Household Discoveries, con- 
taining 408 new recipes and many valuable 
d scoveries that save time and money. 


In sending the name and address of your 
friend, together with the regular subscription 
price ($3.00), do not forget to send us your 
own name and address so we may send you 
the book. 

Address: 


Goop HousEKEEPING, DEPT. 42 
119 West goth Street : : : New York, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Bitter Valley 


@ : came so far on such a goose’s errand. You 
FINEST 4 “ couldn’t make an impression on me, blacking 





my husband. I'll ask you never to come up 
here again.” 

“You wait an’ see. More fool you, Jen, 
You wait an’ see.” 

The old gossip drew her shawl about her, 

| stepped gingerly from the porch. Once she 
looked back at Jen, standing there silent, 
' j | judicial. She was a little doubtful of Jen— 
: , | something in her manner. Jen was too cock- 
? WO RAPE. 7 It costs you LESS | sure, page e courbes. She had 
ALBANY. N. ¥ : | not made quite the expected impression. She 
U.S.A. | to pay MORE half-faced + oa to ada something more, but 
be W. SAL SSU i ‘ Jen’s eye restrained her. She turned and began 
Wy) - KEN) . ae : ATIN wth cn acs a floundering down the lane again. 
VE) MORE. se i — oars y ‘More fool you, Jen,” she muttered, then lost 
E> CG ‘ t sheets in a roll. her words in her anxiety to evade the puddles, 
There are 2500 generous sized sheets in each roll Jen waited until she had quite receded, 
kw) —each sheet the unusually soft, firm, fine qual- grown a final diminishing speck, then, closing 
i $ the door, she turned back into the house. 
ity that has made A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE the The room seemed to have grown darker. 
biggest selling roll of all the high grade— The furniture, the stove, were dim blurs. 
Only the oblong window pane that gave on 
PW UALITY the valley view, that held her burgeoning 
* A. - & Q) plants, the budding hyacinth, the cup with the 
TOILET DUCTS lone violet, shone bright—an expanse of silvery 
BY INVITATION PAPER Pp ) clearness. 
MEMBER OF On the table stood the untouched cup-cakes, 
’ iz, the cannister, and the teapot. Automatically 
But if you prefer another TYPE of toilet paper—a differ- | Jen moved to carry them away, but half-way 
ent weight, size or finish—you get unusual value in any of | across the room she stopped, her hand pressed 
the other A. P. W. QUALITY Brands—PURE WHITE, | sharply to her side. It was as though some- 
CROSS CUT, FORT ORANGE or ONLIWON. thing in her, that had gone deadly cold and 
You may buy them from the same dealers who carry — a _ coming rapidly, 
A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE. IT PAYS to buy QUALITY | @8onizingly, to life. She was not crying—not 
Siete - tears, that is—but she was panting with 
mercnanaise. ear Ses : ° i 
If your Dealer does not have the A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS sharp, = ken, sobbing breaths that scene 
give us his name and address and we will send you a free folder con- fetched from the roots of her being. All her 
taining actual samples of the five brands and will tell you where you mind was lost in a sudden hideous confusion, a 
may buy them. sense of unendurable lesion, of bleeding wound 
that would never heal. 

She put out her hands blindly and found 
the doorway of the bedchamber, the room she 
and Joe had shared for fourteen years. It was 
a poor, a frugal room: Green-painted chairs, 
cheap bureau, cupboard, high country bed 
with patchwork quilt. A place of humble, 

W spotless refuge from work and weary toil. But 
Hot ater } no refuge now. 


7 ce ° . ° 

Are you content with a “run downstairs, light it F old Abby Case had seen Jen now, she 
and wait” gas heater? would have triumphed. For Jen was beaten, 
é | she knew. The queer, boding prescience that 
+ The Jarvis had lived in her brain flashed out full-grown, 
intuitive. Old Abby had told the truth—and 
i H E R M O FL A ‘s H those others. There was no need of Abby’s 
coming up the hill to tell her. No need to tell 
: her. She knew. She knew without a spoken 

Gives you automatic service at a price you can word. What woman does not? 
afford to pay. A hax = — —! sprang . a 
’ " < » mind, arranged themselves into an ordere 
Don’t oa yourself and pattern with neatness and precision. <A re- 
YOUR your family the comfort of | mark or two Joe had let fall; his expression, 
Gas W H having hot water always on when sitting over his paper, a half-sheepish, 
oe: ae tap? half-rapt grin—he had forgotten himself even 
And Range Boiler ; and chuckled aloud, some pleased memory 
(OF ANY SIZE) The Thermofiash is approved for | stirring him; the touch of excitement that 
Already in Your Home purchase by the Institute Depart- | seemed to possess him when he started for 
THE JARVIS ments of both Good Housekeeping | town—his care for his clothing, his late re- 
and New York Tribune. turns—and if more were needed, there was the 


THSRMOTL ASH handkerchief, the lie he had told. 
Gives you a $35.00 She had seen the thing fall out of his 
ee F.O.B. New York pocket Sunday morning. It fell on the rug, a 
Hot tiny crumple of white linen. | 
Water See your local plumber or gas com- “What's that, Joe? Why, it’s a handker- 
Service pany —or ask us for the “Thermo- chief,’ she exclaimed. 


It’s inexpen- flash” booklet. “No, it ain’t—jes’ some trash o’ paper.” He 
sive. Put the 


westion to had snatched at it, restored it to his pocket. 
your, Tocal B * R Y A N C O . A trash o’ paper. She had seen it clearly 
gas company 366 West 15th St., New York, N.Y. Unless he had burned it, it was probably 
= among his things somewhere now. She might 

go through his clothing, search for evidence. 
“T don’t have to,’ Jen said proudly. “I 
ain’t that kind.” 
She sat down with failing limbs on one ol 
the green-painted chairs. She tried to remem- 
ber what Abby said exactly, what she said 
people were talking, what it was she had 

hinted about young Sam Cole. 
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<< . Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Look for the Cross and Circle Printed 
in Red on Every Package 


oms in Every Home 


¢ HE beauty of each room in your home may be magnified, its purpose indicated, 
its shortcomings hidden—it may be made to appear larger or smaller, be given an 


increase or decrease in light, made warmer or cooler in appearance. 


Individual 


taste of different members of the family may be gratified in their personal quarters. 
Make your walls tell the story of your home in the wonderful language of color. Use 


Alabastine, the nationally accepted wall tint. 


The Exact Wall Color to Match Your Rugs and Furnishings 


Artistic, sanitary, durable, practically un- 
limited in colors which can be obtained 
by intermixing standard tints, so easy to 
apply that even the inexperienced pro- 
duce perfect results where decorators are 
not available. Whether or not you em- 
ploy a decorator, Alabastine will be found 
most economical as well as most beautiful. 
Write today for our free interchangeable 
color charts. 


Our Special Stencil Offer 


We will supply cut stencils to any user of Alabastine—one stencil for each 
room requiring not less than two packages, if you will send the large word 
ALABASTINE, cut from the face of the packages over the cross and circle, 
accompanied by 15c in stamps or silver for each stencil desired, covering postage 
and packing. Write for free booklet, “Nature’s Beautiful Tints.” 


The Alabastine Company, 462 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alabastine is recognized everywhere upon 
its merits and the cross and circle printed 
in red has become a guide to correct deco- 
rating. Just mix Alabastine with pure cold 
water and it is ready to be applied with a 
suitable brush upon any interior surface 
—over plastered walls, wallboard, paint, 
burlap, canvas, or even old wall-paper 
where it is fast, has no raised figures and 
contains no aniline dyes. 
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TETLEY'S TEA 


Makes Good Tea a Certainty 


at Fi 


Oh 


This Package Cost 
You Nothing 


E will give you absolutely free a package that makes 
30 steaming, fragrant cups of Tetley’s sparkling 
amber-colored Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea. 


433333 534543544438 4844424444 44382488 


If you are already a tea drinker you will recognize that 
in Tetley’s Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea you have found the 
tea you will insist on in the future. 


If you don’t usually drink tea you will realize that you 
have discovered a drink with a surprisingly refreshing pick- 
me-up effect that leaves no bitter lingering after-taste. The 
full-bodied, fragrant flavor and warm refreshing afterglow 
will delight you. 


The perfection of Tetley’s Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea 
is the result of a blending experience of over 100 years. 


: «* Orange Pekoe Tea. 
* Order some next time! 9 Have coupon signed with Xf 


© customer’s name and 
A dress, sign your name, street 
«* address, city and state, and Kg 


JOSEPH TETLEY & CO,, Inc. or pang, He GES Grecoten Bt, Kd 
@” New York. We will redeem each Kg 


483 Greenwich Street green with the full resale price, 10 (% 
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The Bitter Valley 


As if it mattered! Nothing mattered. Her 
life with Joe was a failure, had been a failure 
these many years. Joe had ceased to care for 
her, if indeed he had ever cared. 

Above the bed hung her wedding-certificate 
frame] carefully in the country style, a 
foliate Spencerian symphony of written scrolls, 
signed by the parson who had married them, 
“Tn. the Year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred 
and Five—-Jenny Springer and Joseph Har- 

po 

She remembered Jenny Springer. The 
thrill, the happiness she felt when handsome 
Joe Harper had come courting her. There was 
something so sweeping, so possessive about 
him. He had wooed and won her in a fury of 
masculinity. She had had no chance to resist— 
even if she had had the desire. There had been 
others with cooler heads. She remembered her 
Uncle Abner Springer’s words. 

“Loose—that’s what I consider Joe Harper 
—loose principled. Can’t tell me. He ain’t got 
the metal to him. Ain’t got the disposition. 
Won’t make you happy, Jen.” 

She remembered now her reply as she stood 
in the milk-house, helping Uncle Abner 
separate. She had clasped her hands together 
and looked out over the sunny reach of fields, 

“T d’know as I care whether I’m happy, 
Uncle Ab. It’s just I’ve gol to marry Joe.” 

Well, she had married Joe. And she had not 
been happy. No gainsaying that. Joe had 
perhaps not justified Uncle Ab’s harshest 
verdict, but he had been harsh, irritable, un- 
loving, when the first sweetness had passed. 


HE thought of something old Doctor Martin 

had said:the night after her second boy was 
born. Even Doctor Martin knew Joe hadn’t 
behaved well about it. He had come up and 
stood looking down at her. 

“Tell you what, Jen,” he had said kindly 
“bout all there is to a woman’s life is her 
children. You remember that. ’Bout all she 
can depend on—any woman. I’ve seen a 
power of things, an’ I know.” 

Jen had understood the sympathy, the 
kindliness he offered. She had pressed her 
little Will close against her heart in a pro- 
found thanksgiving for so much compensation. 
But now the compensations seemed remote 
and diminished. She saw only with the 
spiritual eye that her house of life had fallen, 
while her physical eye vaguely apprehended 
the futile significance of the yellowing marriage 
lines in the cheap little frame. 

“T hate him,” she said suddenly, passion- 
ately. “I hate him.” 

But she knew in her heart she lied. A wave 
of faintness, of sick longing swept over her, 
remembering the hours when Joe had loved 
her, when he had been tender, or passionate 
and dominant. When he had loved her as a 
woman— 

But now he had turned to another. He had 
wronged and outlawed their bond, had ‘made 
talk.” 

_“L hate him,” she said brokenly; then her 
lips set in a thin line. 

She would leave him. She would take the 
boys and go somewhere. She would manage a 
living, sew or bake things. But she could not 
bear to live on, his cast-off, his openly unloved 
wie. A hot jealousy rose into her heart, an 
almost insupportable pride. Neglect, abuse, 
Violence she could bear, but not this—not 
this 
_ She stared out of the window at the valley. 
Phe alternoon was fading swiftly. The sun, 
the sky, were bleaker. There was no least sign 
sin the aspect. No bluebird flitted in 
ne elms. 

_ Jen sat silent here until the boys came in 
irom school, then she rose mechanically to 
attend to their supper. The kitchen stove had 
gone red as a cherry, and the little chaps came 
in rosy, stamping, under the keen March air. 
Jen gave them their bread and milk and 
stewed fruit, listened to their chatter, heard 
their spelling, read a little to them, and tucked 
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Food kept fresh every day in the year is the service a 
BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR will give you. 


The only refrigerator adopted by the Pullman Company 
and dining car departments .of all American railroads. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


New York Exhibit 


53 West 42nd Street 
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68 E. Washington Street 
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are planned every month by 
Elaine, our Entertainment Editor. 


Her suggestions, as they are offered 
in this and every issue of Good 
Housekeeping, will make your 
entertainment, or party, one that 
will be long remembered by your 


guests. 


On receipt of 10 cents postage, 
complete instructions for a Chil- 
dren’s Party, including a verse for 
the invitations, games, decora- 
tions, and suggestions for making 
caps, sashes, neckties,and bouquets 
of rose-colored crepe paper, will 
be sent. Address, Elaine, Enter- 
tainment Editor, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West goth Street, 
New York City. 


There is 
no substitute for imported 


* Pompeian 


Olive Oil 
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|Have You Our Chef on Your Shelf 21/7 


PURITY Cross Chef service provides fine hotel and 

club dishes at home. onomical. Instantane- 

ous. At all quality Grocers. Menu Booklet free. 

THE PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
Orange. N. J. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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TETLEY'S TEA 


Makes Good Tea a Certainty 


This Package Cost 
You Nothing 


E will give you absolutely free a package that makes 
30 steaming, fragrant cups of Tetley’s sparkling 
amber-colored Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea. 


If you are already a tea drinker you will recognize that 
in Tetley’s Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea you have found the 
tea you will insist on in the future. 


If you don’t usually drink tea you will realize that you 
have discovered a drink with a surprisingly refreshing pick- 
me-up effect that leaves no bitter lingering after-taste. The 
full-bodied, fragrant flavor and warm refreshing afterglow 
will delight you. 
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The Bitter Valley 


As if it mattered! Nothing mattered. Her 
lie with Joe was a failure, had been a failure 
these many years. Joe had ceased to care for 
her, if indeed he had ever cared. 

Above the bed hung her wedding-certificate 
framei carefully in the country style, a 
foliate Spencerian symphony of written scrolls, 
signed by the parson who had married them, 
“Tn. the Year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred 
and Five—Jenny Springer and Joseph Har- 
per—" ae 

She remembered Jenny Springer. The | 
thrill, the happiness she felt when handsome | 
Joe Harper had come courting her. There was 
something so sweeping, so possessive about 
hin. He had wooed and won her in a fury of 
masculinity. She had had no chance to resist— 
even if she had had the desire. There had been 
others with cooler heads. She remembered her 
Uncle Abner Springer’s words. 

“Toose—that’s what I consider Joe Harper 
—loose principled. Can’t tell me. He ain’t got 
the metal to him. Ain’t got the disposition. 
Won’t make you happy, Jen.” 

She remembered now her reply as she stood 
in the milk-house, helping Uncle Abner 
separate. She had clasped her hands together 
and looked out over the sunny reach of fields, 

“T d’know as I care whether I’m happy, 
Uncle Ab. It’s just I’ve got to marry Joe.” 

Well, she had married Joe. And she had not 
been happy. No gainsaying that. Joe had 
perhaps not justified Uncle Ab’s harshest 
verdict, but he had been harsh, irritable, un- 
loving, when the first sweetness had passed. 








HE thought of something old Doctor Martin 
had said-the night after her second boy was 
born. Even Doctor Martin knew Joe hadn’t 
behaved well about it. He had come up and 
stood looking down at her. 

“Tell you what, Jen,” he had said kindly 
“bout all there is to a woman’s life is her 
children. You remember that. ‘Bout all she | 
can depend on—any woman. I’ve seen a | 
power of things, an’ I know.” 

Jen had understood the sympathy, the 
kindliness he offered. She had pressed her 
little Will close against her heart in a pro- 
found thanksgiving for so much compensation. 
But now the compensations seemed remote 
and diminished. She saw only with the | 
spiritual eye that her house of life had fallen, 
while her physical eye vaguely apprehended 
the futile significance of the yellowing marriage 
lines in the cheap little frame. i 

“T hate him,” she said suddenly, passion- 
ately. “I hate him.” 

But she knewin her heart she lied. A wave 
of faintness, of sick longing swept over her, He 
remembering the hours when Joe had loved | | 
her, when he had been tender, or passionate | {IR 
and dominant. When he had loved her as a | |j 
woman— i 

But now he had turned to another. He had 
wronged and outlawed their bond, had ‘‘made | fii 
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talk.” 


‘I hate him,” she said brokenly; then her 
lips set in a thin line. NTERTAINMENTS 


She would leave him. She would take the 
boys and go somewhere. She would manage a 
living, sew or bake things. But she could not 
bear to live on, his cast-off, his openly unloved 
wie. A hot jealousy rose into her heart, an 
almost insupportable pride. Neglect, abuse, 
Violence she could bear, but not this—not 
this! 

She stared out of the window at the valley. 
The afternoon was fading swiftly. The sun, 
the sky, were bleaker. There was no least sign 
Ol spring in the aspect. No bluebird flitted in 
the elms. 

_ Jen sat silent here until the boys came in 
rom school, then she rose mechanically to 
attend to their supper. The kitchen stove had 
gone red as a cherry, and the little chaps came 
In rosy, stamping, under the keen March air. 
Jen gave them their bread and milk and 
stewed fruit, listened to their chatter, heard 
their spelling, read a little to them, and tucked 




















Elaine, our Entertainment Editor. 


Her suggestions, as they are offered 

in this and every issue of Good 
Housekeeping, will make your [| 
entertainment, or party, one that 
will be long remembered by your 
guests. 


On receipt of 10 cents postage, 
complete instructions for a Chil- 
dren’s Party, including a verse for 
invitations, games, decora- 
tions, and suggestions for making 
caps, sashes, neckties,and bouquets 


of rose-colored crepe paper, will 
be sent. Address, Elaine, Enter- 
tainment Editor, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West goth Street, 
New York City. 
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WHY WOMEN PREFER PEARL 


UE to its smooth metallic finish and even mesh, 

coupled with its color, PEARL WIRE CLOTH 
offers practically no obstruction to the vision and the 
occupants of a PEARL Screened Porch enjoy the beauty 
of the outdoor view. PEARL requires no painting. 















The genuine has two copper wires in the selvage. 





There’s a retailer near you who selis and recommends G & B PEARL 
for permanently screening doors, windows and porches. See him or 
write us direct for samples and literature, Address Lept. **H.’’ 






The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 







Pearl is made in two weights—reeular and extra heavy. 





The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells‘“‘ PEARL” 
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Have you sent for the beautiful doll 
cut-outs in the “Cupid Junior” contest? 






To compete for a prize of from $5 to 
$50 in gold ic is only necessary to color 
a cut-out doll and a hat artistically. 






A post card Or letter will bring the 
cut-outs and full information. 


Mothers — Our New Booklet: 
“Selecting a Hat for Little Folk,” 
will interest you Write for it. 
WM. ROSENBLUM & COMPANY 
3-7 East 37th Street (Dept. G) New York City 
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The Bitter Valley 


them up in the little room at the head of the 
stairs. 

Joe would not be in for long. His custom of 
late was to stay down in town until after ten, 
But he surprised her. She heard him come jn 
as she put out the children’s lamp. 

Then she lost no time. 

She went down quickly, quietly, to the 
kitchen doorway. He had not yet taken off his 
coat and cap, was emptying the basket he 
carried. 

“Joe,” she said, “I want to talk to you. 
I want to say a word.”’ Then she stopped, had 
to put her hand to her side again to still that 
queer, sharp throb. ‘I want to say,” her 
frozen lips somehow managed the words, 
“T heard today—but I knew before that. 
Course, I mean I know—everything. That girl 
in town—that girl that teaches in the school 
there.” 

If she had expected violence, rudeness, 
denial, she was to be disappointed. Joe set the 
package he held on the table, then stood very 
still. He looked at her with an arrested, 
almost a measuring expression, his tanned face 
suddenly pale. 

“Well,” he said with a sharply drawn 
breath, but no trace of anger, ‘“‘an’ what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“What I aim to know first is,’’ Jen forced 
the words out, “what I want to know is—are 
you willing to—to do right—to—to quit 
right here or—do you—care—about her?” 


’ 





T was Joe’s response to this that set the 

final seal of bitterness in Jen’s soul. He 
doubled his fists—stood staring at nothing- 
ness; now his color had returned; he looked 
bitter, puzzled, 

“T guess I must be plumb crazy, Jen, that’s 
all. I guess I’m in a sort of devil’s spell. Oh, 
well,” he broke out roughly, “‘do you think 
I’ll go on this way? A life like this— Well, 
what you goin’ to do about it?” he bellowed at 
her defiantly. ‘“‘You an’ me—we don’t hang. 
I was a fool years ago—” 

“Ves,” said Jen. 

“Folks—well, they get tired. They're not 
always suited, I tell you. Or they turn out 
ways you don’t expect.” 

“Yes,” said Jen. “You don’t need to— 
dwell on that. You can have it your way. 
Free,” she said, fighting the gasping in her 
throat, ‘that’s what I aimed to say when I 
came down here.” 

“Free!” Joe echoed her words. “ ’Sif aman 
wouldn’t give his heart to fetch out of it free.” 

“T’ll go,” Jen said. ‘I won’t stand in the 
way.” 

She turned then and went into their bed- 
room. She took up her dressing things—her 
comb, her pins, her plain, home-made night- 
gown, and all the little personal things of her 
daily use, and holding them in her arms re- 
crossed the kitchen to the stairs and went 
slowly up. 

On the top landing she could hear the peace- 
ful sound of her sons’ breathing, and she 
paused a moment, heartening herself. Then 
she opened the spare-room door and went in. 

It was a ccld, unused, a formidable room 
holding the family’s shabby little best. A 
glacial cheerless bed faced her with high 
pillows, and stiff shams, in red outline stitch, 
representing a sleeping and a waking child 
labeled respectively “Good-night” and “Good- 
morning.” Jen set the lamp on the walnut 
bureau among the painted glass bottles and 
turned to the bed. A patchwork coverlet ot 
faded silks—a relic from her mother’s girl- 
hood—lay across the foot. Her hand brushed 
its surface, and something in her went suddenly 
soft and weak, as though at a friendly caress. 
It was a formal room, a room for guests, for 
aliens. Well, from now on she was a guest, an 
alien, but here at least was one kindly symbol, 
one thing wrought out of love and happy 

| memories. 

Jen sank suddenly to her knees and pressed 

| her face into the old silk cover. “ Mother,” she 
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The Bitter Valley 


asked, “help me through. Show me the way | 


7O NOW. | 

1° She had suddenly the feeling of some one 
standing close at her side as she knelt, a 
strange feeling of continuity with some pro- 
gression of life, something of which she was a 
definite part. Even in the long hours of sleep- 
less suffering that followed, where she lay, 
staring with wide eyes into the dark, the sen- 
sation endured. 

It was perhaps because of this that the 
dream came to Jen. Toward morning she fell 
into a heavy, weary sleep and found herself in 
the curious place. 

She seemed to be going down a steep incline 
toward a dark vale that lay between great, 
bleak, high peaks. The whole path ahead lay 
in a thick obscurity of shadow, but a piercing 
wind came out of it, and a sense of horror, of 
utter fear, crept on her. She wished to turn 
away, but some unseen force drove her on, 
and just at the dark opening between the 
rocks a woman met her—a woman of vague, 
indistinct shape, in soft, gray garments. Her 
face was veiled, but Jen realized it was a face 
that had known much suffering. 

“This is the Bitter Valley,” she said. 
“Many women must walk through it, but 


they come presently to the end if they carry 


this lamp.” 


She put something into Jen’s hand, and Jen | 
saw a lamp like nothing she had ever seen | 


before. It was more like a shallow pitcher, 
very like the queer lamps in the Bible, and 
wrought of some dark, tarnished metal. 

“Tt is no longer bright because it is so very 
old. It was made far back in the earliest years 
by the first woman who went through here. 
It is called the Lamp of the House of Life.” 

Jen saw that it was curiously chased with 
little figures, with a pattern in which children’s 
shapes were overlaid with fruits and garlands 
of flowers, with wheat and flax and bees and a 
tiny distaff. The handle was a little, round- 
bodied, stooping child. 

“Take the lamp,” said the woman, and Jen, 
taking it, saw a tiny thread of light ray out 
through the gloom in the gorge. It made a 
little path of safety before her feet. Suddenly 
her trembling and her fears ceased— 

It was here that she awoke. She lay for a 


long time remembering it. Day was still far | 


off. And the bitterness and the hot rebellion 
in her heart still flowed, but a change had 
come into her mood, a more selfless capacity 
for weighing her values. She could still feel 
the weight of the old bronze lamp in her hand. 


W! {EN daylight came, she told Joeshe was not 

willing todo it. As soon as she heard him 
stirring about at his chores, she went out to 
him, while the children still slept. A keen wind 
had risen in the night and had whipped the 
hillside dry; the lane was filmed with ice; the 
runnels of thaw were gone. The sky was a 
bleak tatter of gray rags, but it was not more 
bleak, more riven by play of elements, than 
Jen’s haggard white face as she came up 
to Joe. 

He had attended to the cows and foddered 
Ben and Doll. He stood in the entry way 
with a halter in his hand. He laid it down as 
Jen came up, and faced her, dark, sullen, with 
a Queer mingling of pent fury and shame. But 
Jen did not look at him; she turned her shadow- 
circled eyes out on the slope of March-rimed 
fields that had hemmed in her life so many 
years. 

_And she told him then that she couldn’t set 
him free—was not willing. She had thought it 
all over and had changed her mind. 

“Changed your mind,” Joe echoed with a 
sneer. Then his brow grew black. He came up 
closer, lean, infuriate, but still handsome in a 
devil ridden, virile fashion. ‘Changed your 
mind! S’posen I say it’s too late. S’posen | 
Say you got to, that I'll make you?” 

“No,” said Jen, “you can’t make me. I’ve 
thought it over. Marriage for our kind of 
folks—it’s something you can’t change. Not 











Cy in the open—warm or cold—rainy or fair—baby is 
happy and comfortable in his Sidway. In the house 
he has a cozy bed that can be moved from place to place. 
Sidway Collapsible Baby Carriages are practicable and serviceable. 
Wider and more roomy than other types of carriages yet can 
folded up and tucked away in a corner, hung up in the closet, or 
carried in train, street car or motor. 

The resilient, adjustable springs can be adjusted to keep pace with 
baby’s growing weight—protecting his back—absorbing all jolts 
and jars. Waterproof—DuPont Fabrikoid hood gives ample pro- 
tection from sun and weather. The rolling curtains make it 
storm proof as well. 
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you nor me. There’s something to it that 
stays—that sticks to you.” 

“Stays! Sticks!” Joe sneered. “People’d 
tell you different down to town.” 

‘“*Mebby they would, or in cities. But here 
in the country when a man and a woman 
marries, an’ works together, against wind an’ 
weather, an’ takes the luck of the seasons, an’ 
their livin’ off the land an’ —an’ has a family— 
there’s somethin’ fo the tie, Joe. You'd find 
out. Oh, ’taint only the children—though our 
lives are wove together in theirs—”’ 

“You're proud, then?” Joe sneered. 

“Proud,” Jen echoed wearily. “It’s pride 
would tell me to leave.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you?—’Taint ’s if 
either one of us was livin’ easy. I can’t stand 
it no longer. I don’t want to. God, I could 
stick on this hill till my bones’d rot, an’ 
nobody care. There’s a long life ahead, an’ 
other ways. I’d like somethin’ different—the 
city—” 

“The city, Joe? You couldn’t get along. 
You were raised here—this is your pa’s place. 
A year ago ’twas good enough. It’s just this— 
this—like you said—a spell. Because you 
care for some one new. But I got a feeling 
that might pass—’ 

“Pass,” Joe sneered. “What do you know 
about—about this kind o’ thing?” 

“All things pass,” Jen said slowly, her 
eyes still on the hillside. 

‘Oh, you drive me crazy.”’ Joe had snatched 
up the halter, and now he flung it angrily on 
the floor so that the buckles clicked and 
creaked. “Jen,” he cried, “you’re thinkin’ 
like a fool. You’re goin’ back on your own 


eT Te! 
| FAMOUS WINDOWS 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSI ii 
Baltimore 


HERE in this remarkable Library, with 
its 200,000 volumes, study the youths 

who in a generation or so will be among 
the world’s great philosophers and physicians. 


Everything is done to aid them in their quest 
for learning; even the material equipment of 
the Institution is all that careful planning can 
make it. In the Library, proper lighting is im- 

erative. So it is not surprising to find the 
Shade Rollers are of Hartshorn manufacture — 
the builders found that only through such he talk. That’s what I mean about us. It’s past, 
fect shade service as Hartshorn makes possible past and over. We had our chance, and it 


could dependable light control be obtained. hasn’t turned out good. An’ we're still 
young—’”’ He broke off, looking at her worn, 
white face. ‘‘ Well,” he said. “look at what it’s 


And they found —as do countless others in or aaa a 
done to you—livin’ with me! I’ve got the 


hotel and club, business office and home— 
that the name “Hartshorn” associated with 
Shades and Shade Rollers, is a guarantee 
of the elimination of all shade troubles. 


devil in me, I guess,” he cried harshly. 

She looked at him for the first time, and her 
cold face stirred and softened. A little ripple 
of life, of pity, overran it. ‘After all, it don’t 


matter what we are. It’s what we’ve made 
between us. You and me. We’ve had life 
together. S’long as we both lived we’d have— 
we'd have a piece out of life together in our 
own minds. We'd think about it. It’d leave 
amark. You can’t throw it off!” 

“You're crazy,” Joe said again. Then he 
broke out in sudden passion. For his part he 
was done—he was sick, he was tired. He was 
going, if she wasn’t, and he was going to town, 

| now. She’d find out. 

He turned and started dragging out the 
cart; the shafts smacked sharply on the earth. 
She heard him at Doll then, swearing, pulling 
at the horse’s head. She tried to speak, to 
think of something to say, but could not. 
Then she heard the children calling from the 
house. She went up the little incline to the 
kitchen steps. And here for a moment she 

| faced again the whole valley prospect. It 
| occurred to her that though she lived high in 
the air—‘ most as high’s God himself ’—she 
} was in reality walking through the bitter 
valley of her dream, a valley of shadow, of 
| death even, whose steep walls were closing 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
SUMMER CAMPS—SCHOOLS 


Every boy and girl wishes to spend a summer out-of-doors—in the woods, at " . 4 
the seashore or in the mountains and the summer camp is the place to be. about her—in spite ol the lamp. P f 
Parents know the disadvantages of a summer spent in the city and with the Within ten minutes Joe had driven off to 
unlimited opportunities offered at the best girls’ and boys’ camps of the country, | town. 

it is no longer necessary that a boy or girl be confined to the unattractive 
surroundings afforded by the city. 

In the camp pages of our April, May and June issues, you will find the 
announcements of many of the best camps in the country. If you do not find 
here the one you have in mind, our SERVICE BUREAU will be glad to put 
you in touch with the camps in your locality. Send full particulars. Camps 
are spreading up everywhere and Goop HovuseKEEPING’s SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT is the place from which to receive information on these camps. 
SCHOOLS—You will find the announcements of schools in our six issues, April 
thru September. The SERVICE BUREAU will! also be glad to help you find 


the right school 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


T was past eleven when Jen, moving at her 
morning’s tasks, heard the gig driving up 
| her lane. She looked out and saw old Doctor 
| Martin and instantly she knew. She threw 
on her little shawl and ran out to meet aim. 
When Doctor Martin saw her, he tossed 
down his reins and jumped out and came 
quickly to her. His wrinkled old face was 
| filled with concerned anxiety. 
“Ts Joe dead?” Jen asked quietly, and the 
old doctor put out both his hands to her. 
‘“You women!” he said. “No, he ain’t, Jen, 
but he’s been hurt. Well—pretty bad. Poll 
' threw and dragged him. He’s broke a lot 0’ 
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against the pans.” 


Clad in a big blue-and-white checked 
apron, Science stepped into the 
kitchen one day. It frowned at the 
sooty pans, sniffed at the disagree- 
able odor of unburned kerosene and 
declared: “All this is unnecessary.” 


Then Science went back to the lab- 
oratory and worked until it produced 
the New Perfection stove; the stove 
that three million women use and 
endorse today. 


The Long Blue Chimney 


The Long Blue Chimney—the 
famous feature of the New Perfec- 
tion—keeps the 
cooking pan 
away from the 
flame for very 
good reasons. 
The chimney 
provides just the 
space needed to 
allow every drop 
of the kerosene 


“And that Long Blue Chimney gets ail the heat 
out of every drop of kerosene—burns it up clean 
—then drives that clean, intense heat directly 





Why Three Million Use 


New Perfections 


“Clean heat’s the thing”—the first 
thing—one looks for in astove. The 
three million users have found that 
the New Perfection gives just the 
right heat for every kind of cooking 
—clean, steady, dependable heat. 


And what a comfort to find an oil 
stove that lights and heats instantly! 
A touch of the match and the flame 
responds—quick as a dog to its 
master’s whistle. There is no dally- 
ing—no waiting for a flame to gen- 
erate. 
A Quick 

Start and a 
Steady Flame 


The Long Blue 
Chimney makes 
that speedy, 
tteady flame pos- 
sible. When the 


flame is once set, 


to burn up into 
clean, intense 


A long chimney on an oil stoveis just as nec- 
essary tor a clean, hot flame as a long glass 
lamp chimney is to secure a clean bright light. 


it stays set and 
goes steadily 


heat. None is 

wasted as soot or smoke. And pic- 
ture the housewife’s relief to be rid 
of these disagreeable things! 


At the same time, the Long Blue 
Chimney makes a strong draught— 
sends the heat, quivering-hot, up 
against the cooking pan. It hits the 
bottom of the cooking utensil with 
full force, and starts immediate oper- 
ations upon the food inside! 


about its work — 
providing plenty of clean heat that 
cooks anything. 


The local dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the New Perfection for 
you. Or send to us fora copy of 
the New Perfection booklet. The 
New Perfection Stove is not com- 
plete without a New Perfection oven 


and Warming Cabinet. 


Made b: 
THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS CO 


7504 PLATT AVE CLEVELAND. OMmI0 


Made in Conede by 
THE PERFECTION STOVE CO LTD SAAMIA 


‘But are your pans close enough to the fire ?” 
‘Yes, because its heat that does the cooking 


Use ALADDIN 
Utensils, Too 


Two of the popular Aladdin Cooking 
Utensils are pictured in use on this 
stove. Their many convenient feat- 
ures will appeal to you. Ask your 
dealer. 
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ATLANTIC 


WASH BOILERS 


Simplify Your Laundry Problem 


The question, “How shall I get the laundry work done?” takes 
the pleasure out of life for many a housekeeper. Yet it is not 
difficult to have your washing done at home if you have the 
proper facilities. One thing you will need is a good wash boiler. 
Get an ATLANTIC. 


ATLANTIC Wash Boilers are durable, strong and perfect in 
design—built for SER VICE. 


Whether your clothes are washed by hand or by washing 
machine, BOILING alone assures that aroma of purity which 
distinguishes ideally cleansed fabrics. 


The delicate apparel that every woman loves, the rw things 
for the baby, and the household linen—all will be immaculately 
cleansed by a good BOILING after they are washed. 


The purchase of an ATLANTIC Wash Boiler is an invest: 
ment that will pay big dividends in satisfaction. 
ATLANTIC Wash Boilers last longer—because they are made 


better from better materials. 


ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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bones an’—an’ he’ll have to lay ’round a 
spell 0’ months and get knit up. We got him 
all set, and Ez Terry’s bringing him on a sofa, 
at a snail’s pace. He’s got to have a good, 
wise, an’ clear head about him. But I'll 
allow you always had that.” 

“Did Joe want to come here?” Jen asked 
slowly. 

“T'll say so. He didn’t holler for anything 
else. ‘Tell Jen!’ he says, ‘tell Jen!’ and fainted 
right off. He’s got sleepin’ powders now an’ 
likely stay off a while.” 

“T never knew Doll to run away.” 

“TI expect Joe was pepp’ry, Jen. He gets 
irritable too quick, and something must ha’ 
happened to town. Mebby he was a little dis- 
appointed in something. Anyway, he whipped 
her pretty hard—coming back.” 

“Coming back?” Jen exclaimed. 

The Doctor shot her a quick, hali-sly, 
sympathetic glance. “Jen, you and I—we’ve 
been through things. And we know Joe.” He 
cleared his throat and spat. “I expect Joe’s 
been a little foolish. There was a little piece 
down to town, there—nothing serious to her— 
but, well, I guess she got a little tip or so. 
Anyway, she went away last evening quite 
sudden. For good. Joe—Joe’s one of these 
fellows gets easy worked up, but such things 
blow over.” 

“Yes,” said Jen quietly, “all things pass.” 

Far down at the foot of the lane she saw a 
spring wagon drawn by two horses turning in. 
A man walked slowly beside it. So Joe was not 
leaving, after all. 


EN sat beside Joe’s bed, waiting for him to 
waken. He had lain stupid with sleep, 
muttering slightly, for some hours. Now he 
was stirring on the edge of consciousness. Both 
arms were in splints; his hips were done up in 
a plaster bandage; the bedding was elevated 
above his left knee. Doll had done a thorough 
job. In the kitchen Jen could hear the neigh- 
bor woman who had come in to help with 
her household chores stepping quietly about. 
But the room that held Joe and herself was a 
pool of silence, an isolation beyond her ex- 
perience. 

She could see the framed symbol! of their 
marriage above the bed. The marriage was 
still there. Joe had declared against it, had 
even gone away. But he had come back—in 
broken shards, it is true, but here he was. 
And here she was. He would find her—as she 
had said. 

But now a great nervousness possessed Jen 
as she watched his eyelids twitch, realized his 
approaching consciousness. When he knew 
exactly what had happened, when he found 
her there, what would he say? An abased, a 
humbled Joe was beyond her imagination. A 
Joe thrust into the wrong, repentant—it was 
an incredible concept. A wave of thrilling 
warmth swept over her thinking what she 
might do if he turned to her repenting—then 
a quick scorn burned in her. 

Repenting! He had come to her only when 
nothing else was left. He had come when he 
found himself alone, uncared for. When his 
luck turned, his new scheme crumbled, then 
he had turned, like a prodigal son. 

But that’s the way it always was. Men 
came back like that—when they were beaten 
and defeated. And being a woman, you 
loved and forgave. Only as a rule they 
acknowledged the beating. But now Jen felt 
it might not be so with Joe. Arrogant, bitter, 
dominating, it was not likely he would be 
humble again she balked before the thought 
of a humble Joe. Well, and if he were not! 
Had not the first Prodigal Son come back and 
been received, even loved, without question. 

She looked at Joe’s inert hand lying stiffly 
at his side, and a sudden wave of maternal 
pity for him rose—for his stupidity, his 
futility, the passion of nerves that ate in him, 
for his lack of self-control. Some part of her he 
had lost forever, some part of her whose loss he 
might sometime realize, but now she was not 
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new recipes 
The 408 new recipes, 
conveniently and al- 
phabetically listed, 
have all been actual- 
ly tested, tasted and 
standardized in the 
kitchen - laboratories 
in the Department 
of Cookery of Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Many never 
before published in 
book form. 


Household 
Discoveries 


Selected to save your 
time, temper, and 
money, the Discov- 
eries are listed under 
such headings as: 


the home. 





Without Cost to you 
One of the most useful 


=—=—ousehold Books 


ever published 


Good Housekeeping’s Book of Recipes and Household 
Discoveries is the only book of its kind. Contains recipes 
plus money-saving and time-conserving suggestions for 
The result of years of study by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Book contains 240 pages, and is durably 
bound in white oil cloth for cleanliness. Just off the press. 








Discoveries from Kitchen to Garret; 
Discoveries for the Hostess; Summer 
Discoveries; Thrift Discoveries, etc. 


Not for sale at any price 


This wonderful book, an official In- 
stitute publication, may not be pur- 
chased anywhere at any price. 


Free to readers 


Absolutely free of charge to you if you will 
send us the subscription of a friend not 
now taking Good Housekeeping. Send 
your friend’s name, address, and the regu- 
lar subscription price ($3.00) and book will 
be forwarded to you postpaid. Be sure io 
include your own name and address. Edi- 
tion is already nearing exhaustion. SO 
ACT AT ONCE! 


Goop HousEKEEPING 
119 West 40th St., Dept. 41 
New York City 
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MDUPLEX "Sie: 


You Do Not Pay 
For a Duplex 


A Duplex Fireless Stove in your 
kitchen quickly saves its first cost 
in fuel, time, and the many less 
expensive dishes it prepares. It is 
a real necessity in thousands of 
homes from coast to coast. 


And remember—it bakes, roasts, boils, 
stews or steams. Its many refinements, 
such as the warp-proof steel case, alu- 
minum lined, with patented steam vents 
and individual covers, even 
its extra capacity, come to 
you without extra cost. 


Your dealer can probably 
show you a Duplex. If he 
cannot, be sure to write for 
the Duplex Folder, showing 
all sizes and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


* 
Durham Mfg. Co. 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Fireless Stoves 


300 Durham Street, 
Muncie, Ind. 














What the editor has to say— 


is of the utmost importance to every 
reader of Good Housekeeping. Every 
month he talks to you about prob- 
lems—some local—some_ national, but 
all closely associated with your inter- 
ests and your welfare. Don’t miss 
his first paragraph on page 14. 
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The Bitter Valley 


woman, but an all-pitying mother to him, 


| Then she heard him speak. 


“Jen! You! Lean down, Jen.” He was 
looking at her with feverish eyes, his tanned 
face gaunt and drawn with pain. “Doll 
throwed me,” he said vaguely, looking up at 
her, wincing under returning consciousness. 

“Don’t talk, Joe, Doctor said to lay still.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m glad you’re here, Jen— 
I wanted you to be here.” He rambled a 
little, opened his eyes again. ‘‘ You know I’ma 
fool, Jen. What c’d you expect of a fool?” 
he said suddenly. 

“Don’t talk, Joe, You lay still. It don’t 
matter.” 

““No—it don’t matter. Put your hand on 
my head, Jen. When Doll began to drag—[ 
see you’s plain, Jen, right there in the road. 
Put your hand on my head I tell you, aw’ 
keep it there.” 

That was all, the old irritable, imperious 
voice, but Jen lifted her hand and laid it on 
his hot forehead. 

“You got the hand to ease away pain, Jen,” 
he said presently. 

She sat very still, stroking his forehead. 
She had not been mistaken. There was 
nothing humble about Joe. He wore his sack- 
cloth and ashes with the fierce pride of a 
wounded hawk instead. But he had spoken, 
and she knew she was his necessity. Her 
hand moved gently, automatically, and 
presently he relaxed again, sank into another 
film of slumber. 

Jen rose and went quietly into the kitchen. 
The room was in a blaze of golden fire, for the 
sun had come out and turned all the sky a 
pale apricot. 

For the first time Jen remembered the tin 
cup in the sunny windew. The lone violet had 


| gone, shriveled and withered. But there was 
| something else. The blue hyacinth had burst 


from its green-gold calyx. It was holding up 
its head in the sunlight like a sapphire torch, 
and Jen’s tired eyes were suddenly sweet witha 
rapt content and happiness. She showed it to 


| the neighbor woman. 


“‘Ain’t it pretty?” she said. “I always did 
say blue’s the color for the spring.” 


~The Dwarfs 


(Continued from page 63) 


Grundy’s magic, but I can help my Flower 
Fairies, and I believe that I can help Grumpy 
Grundy!” 

The Flower Princess then sent two of the 
Dwarfies to bring Grumpy Grundy before her, 
and when Grumpy Grundy came, she was so 
ashamed she could not look at the beautiful 
Flower Princess. 

“Grumpy Grundy,” said the Flower Prin- 
cess, ‘‘“you have changed some of my pretty 
fairies into hoppy-toadstools, and for that 
wrong perhaps I should punish you. But I 
shall send you to live beside the tinkling 
brook, where you will hear day and night the 
singing and cheery laughter of the bubbling 
waters. There you must stay until you learn 
to like happiness, and there the splashing of 
the waters will keep you clean. But I shall 
make the creatures keep away from you by 
giving you the name of Symplocarpus foe- 
tidus!” 

The Flower Princess waved her magic wand 
over Grumpy Grundy and changed her into 
the Skunk Cabbage, the first flower of 
spring, growing in marshy places and listen- 
ing day and night to the singing of the tinkling 
waters 

Then the Flower-Princess waved her magic 
wand over the hoppy-toadstools, and they 
changed to Spring Beauties. 

Then the sadness of the Dwarfies and the 
woodland creatures was changed to gladness, 
for in the pretty pink and white flowers they 
saw reflected the loveliness of the hearts cf 
the Flower Fairies. 





Showing the nickel plated 
copper INSIDE tub low- 
ered, with vacuum Cups in 
washing position. 


To dry the wash for the 
line in one minute remove 
the vacuum cups, 

easily doite 

and chen 


a 


pressure on a pedal lifts the inside 
tub above the water line. Turna 
handle and clothes are whirled dry 
for the line in one minute. 


Washes the Clothes in 15 minutes 
Dries for the line in one minute 


the Laun-Dry-Ette, do you have to 


ROM coast to coast has gone 
the story of ‘the marvelous 
Laun-Dry-Ette. This electric wash- 
ing machine upsets all precedents, 
for it washes, blues, rinses and after- 
wards dries the clothes for the line, 
in one minute without a wringer. 
You can imagine how this saves 
wear and tear on the clothes, how it 
makes them easier to iron, and how 
it prevents buttons being broken or 
pulled, and prevents destruction of 
snap fasteners, hooks and eyes, etc. 
And never—positively never—at 
any stage of the wash, while using 


place your hands in either hot or 


cold water. 


Here is a really complete washing 
machine—exceptionally compact— 
can be operated in the kitchen if 
necessary. It bears the star of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute ap- 
proval, and is in its fifth successful 
year—thousands in use. 

See the Laun-Dry-Ette dealer, or if 
there is none,in your locality take this 
advertisement to the nearest electrical or 
hardware dealer and have him order for 
you. Write for descriptive literature. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Company 


“If it has a wringer 


it isn’t a Laun-Dry-Ette” 1210. East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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and flavors retained. 
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the Good Housekeeping Institute, saves 
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vegetables and 
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Will not stick 
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pressure -cooked foods 
They more thoroughly satisfy bodily 


Cheaper cuts of meat, inexpensive cereals 
and vegetables are quickly and deliciously prepared. 
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The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


(Continued from page 4o) * 


turned toward her with the brightness of 
relief. . ’ 

“That's splendid of you, Porter! You 
guessed what we wanted. Porter always 
guesses What I want, Lord Taborley; she’s my 
second self. And Porter can tell your fortune 
from the cards—can’t you, Porter? Only she 
never reads the cards on a Sunday; she says it 
brings bad luck. If you come here often, you 
must try her—You might take that dish from 
her—thanks awfully. There’s room for it 
here on this corner of the tray.” 

Tabs smiled inwardly while he did his awk- 
ward best to make himself useful. He might 
know very little about women, but he knew 
intuitively quite a lot about this particular 
woman. He knew that Porter had guessed 
nothing, because nothing had been left to 
chance. He knew it as surely as he had known 
what Maisie had been doing in front of her 
mirror while he had been kept waiting. He 
knew that long before his arrival every detail 
of his reception had been prepared and 
planned, and that Porter had been instructed. 
The whole morning had been spent in dusting, 
sweeping, polishing, and making ready the 
various dishes of dainty cakes and neatly-cut 
sandwiches which were being spread before 
him. He was certain that the kindly patron- 
age of Maisie’s way of addressing Porter was 
another part of the conspiracy. 


URIOUSLY enough it was Porter who made 

him like and trust Maisie more than he had 
done as yet. Porter’s eyes, when they rested 
on her mistress, embraced her with a slavish 
worship; when they rested on him, they 
warned and dared him. He had the feeling 
that the man who made Maisie cry was likely 
to feel a knife in his back. Maisie must be 
good to be able to call forth such fanatical 
loyalty from a humble woman. He began to 
be infected by this atmosphere of idolatry. 
\nd yet 

What was Maisie’s object in belittling his 
love for Terry? What did she hope to gain | 
by it? He hardly dared allow himself to sus- | 
pect; thinking in her presence was like speaking | 
aloud. She heard unspoken words as plainly | 
as those that were uttered. But the suspicion | 
would not be suppressed. Had she formed the | 
audacious plan of winning him for herself? | 
And this despite her three previous marriages, | 
despite her knowledge of why he had visited 
her, despite his knowledge of Adair? 

Quick as a flash her eyes turned on him 
with a scarcely perceptible shake of her head. 
The door clicked discreetly as Porter left them. 
It was like clearing a ring for the second round. 
The dangerous intimacy, half tender, half 
inimical, returned. 

“There’s no harm in being pleasant,” her 
volce was musical and pleading, ‘“‘ however 
unpleasant the circumstances which have 
thrown us together. Taking tea with me 
doesn’t set up any social obligation. You 
won’t have to know me again or anything like 
that. Now that we understand each other— 
how do you like your tea? Is it two lumps?” 

With the tongs poised, she waited for him to 
tell her. But he didn’t tell her; he smiled in- 
scrutably. He wasn’t sure at what he was 
smiling. Perhaps it was that he was happy— 
happy in a worldly-wise fashion that he had 
never been with Terry. He could say any- 
thing to this woman, and it wouldn’t shock 
her—there was comfort in that. But she had 
scared up a doubt in his mind that he might 
have mistaken his kingdom. Perhaps the 
recovery of youth wasn’t everything. There 
Were things very precious in themselves which | 
Were well lost under certain circumstances. 
Maisie’s youth, for instance. She was far 
more enchanting now than she could ever have 
been as a girl. In losing her youth she had 
gained in sympathy; it was that that made | 
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cAs easy to make a cup 
as to sweeten it. 


The processes are the same. 


Sweetening your coffee is about the easiest 
thing you do. So natural that it doesn’t even 
require thought. 


But simple as it is, it’s no simpler than making 
a cup of coffee or tea with Faust Instant. 


Put a half a teaspoonful of Faust Instant 
Coffee into a cup of boiling water. There’s your 
cup of delicious coffee—ready in an instant. 


With Faust Instant Tea it’s just the same, 
except that you’ll need only an eighth of a 
teaspoonful of the soluble Tea. 


Faust Instant makes coffee or tea as soon as it 
enters the boiling water inthe cup. Nothing is 
wasted. There are no grounds to be thrown out. 
You don’t even have any pots to wash. 


Isn’t it wonderful—after all? Only think: 
Never another disappointing cup. Never a fail- 
ure. And all this at a material saving in time, in 
work, and in cost. 


Ccffee Tea 

30 cups 100 cups 

60 cups 200 cups 
.120 cups 400 cups 
.480 cups 


Standard. . 
Medium.... 
Family..... . 


C. F. Blanke Sales Company 


Department 2 St. Louis, Mo. 


Distributors of the famous Faust Coffee and Tea, Faust Chile 
Powder, and the other products manufactured by the 
C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. 
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Food is High—Protect It 


—Rounded inside front corners 
—WNon-leaking construction 


Cold air circulation 


With the high cost of food—with the scarcity of foodstuffs 
forcing utmost economy-—the food-saving qualities of the 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator stand out as a timely solu- 
tion of the problem. 


‘LEONARD 


Cleanable Refrigerator 


The Leonard Cleanable is an ideal food preserver. You may 
entrust the choicest of foods to its cool, clean, glistening 
interior. The constant circulation of dry frigid air, protected 
by ten ice-saving walls of insulation, keeps costly meats, 
vegetables and dairy products fresh. No longer will spoiled 
foodstuffs be a source of great household expense and 
waste. The economies of the Leonard Cleanable and its 
healthful cleanliness are responsible for the fact that one 
out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 


Go to the nearest Leonard dealer and see the many exclusive Leonard 

features. The rounded inside front corners, the non-leaking construction, 

the retinned shelves and all metal ice rack, the removable drain pipe 

and the self-closing air-tight Leonard locks—these are all master touches 

to be fourid in the Leonard. Rear icing door and porcelain-lined water 
cooler if desired. 































Send for actual porcelainsampleand catalogillus- 
trating over 75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO, 
14 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich, 







C. H. Leonard, builder of refrigerators for 38 years gave the 
world tke one-piece porcelain idea, the Leonard patent trap, 
tke non-leaking device, the patented rounded inside front corner, 
the ten-wall insulation, the air-tight lock, and a score of other 
inventions which measure excellence in home refrigeration. Mr. 
Leonard coined the word *‘Cleanable” ard copyrighted it. Mr. 
Leonard's own booklet on the “Selection and Care of Refrigerators” 
should be a handbook in domestic science. Write us now for 
4+ CH Leonara ¢}~~ your copy. 
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The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


her understand him so well. In a wife you 
wanted more than youth—the knowlege of a 
companion. It began to dawn on him that 
there might be truth in what she had said. 

“You hadn’t expected things would be like’ 
this,” she was saying, “just you and J, sitting 
like old friends and drinking tea together. 
You'd nerved yourself up for a vulgar row. | 
know. Well, since you won’t tell me how 
many lumps, I'll give you two.” 

As he bent forward to receive the cup, their 
hands touched. The contact was electric. A 
rush of excited vitality seemed to pour into 
his body. When he sought her eyes, they 
were calm as ever. 

“You’re a most bewildering woman—the 
most bewildering I ever met,” he confessed, 

“Except my sister,” she corrected. 

He glanced up at the portrait and back to 
her, comparing the features. ‘Yes, I see it 
now. She is your sister. I ought to have 
guessed. But I haven’t met her, so I don’t 
except her.” 

“No, you haven’t met her,’’ she assented, 
“But until you’ve met her, you won’t rest; 
and after you’ve met her, you won't rest 
either. And so you think I’m bewildering! 
You thought something else, which you didn’t 
have the courage to put into words. Bewilder- 
ing and dangerous—the most dangerous wom- 
an you’d ever met—that was what you meant.” 

He smiled with a shade of embarrassment. 
“T might have called you the most discon- 
certing woman; you’re all of that. No man of 
sense, who valued his peace of mind, would 
tell any woman she was dangerous.” 

“T don’t see why. Why shouldn’t he? Do 
tell me! I shan’t be offended.” She leaned 
forward, absorbing him with her childish eyes, 
her lips parted with expectancy. 

““Because—’’ Tabs checked himself while 
he studied the tantalizing innocence of her ex- 
pression. He felt certain he was going to say 
something irresistibly unwise. ‘‘ Well, if you 
must have it, because to tell a woman that 
would be to tempt her to be dangerous.” 

“But I love to be tempted,” she said eagerly; 
“temptation is the yeast of life.” And then, 
in a whisper, speaking less to him than to 
herself, ““A woman knows she’s old when 
temptation ends. To be tempted means that 
one’s wanted—wanted dreadfully, so that it 
hurts. That’s living—to be wanted. Not to 
be wanted is worse than death. When you're 
dead, you’re forgotten, and you forget. To 
be forgotten and to remember is the end of all 
things. Not to be wanted when you're alive 
is to beat your flesh against the walls of a tomb. 
Lord Taborley, I know what you came for.” 

He had set down his cup. She covered his 
bronzed hands with her own passionate white 
ones, overwhelming him with a rush of words. 

“You came to accuse me, to bribe me, to 
buy me. You didn’t want to hear me; I was 
already condemned. Do you think I don’t 
know what’s said about my marriages? I 
know too well. But it isn’t vanity that makes 
me want to be loved. It’s the terror of not 
being loved—the same terror that makes you 
cling to Terry though she doesn’t want you in 
return. We all want to believe we’re wanted. 
It’s human. Without that,. life’s a blank. 
One can’t face up— And I—” 

She tore her hands from him and buried her 
face, sobbing, in the cushions. 


, 





V 


E had done it. By some unaccountable 

blunder he had made her cry. What had 

he said? Only a minute ago she had been s0 

radiant and smiling. His first thought was of 

Porter; she must not know. This crying must 
be stopped before she heard it. 

He roused himself and limped round the 
table to the end of the couch against which her 
face was hidden. He could see nothing but the 
pale gold of her hair, the ivory whiteness of 
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This great, new preparation does not displace 
our regular Liquid Veneer, but is a companion 
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all DUSTING AND POLISHING MOPS. It aims at one 
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ITCHEN COMFORT depends largely upon the range. And the Premo 
Eclipse has been designed with the user’s comfort first in mind. It is finished 
entirely in porcelain enamel and nickel, and can be kept new looking for years 
with a damp cloth. Its graceful lines, rounded corners and sparkling finish 
give Premo real beauty. And its unusual convenience is a daily joy. Little 
things—like lever valves and the windows and thermometer in the oven door 
—make kitchen work simpler and easier. The cast iron oven bottom will 
not warp, rust or burn out. It distributes the heat uniformly, makes Premo 
Eclipse a perfect baker and gives years of service. The extra boiling lid in 
the oven bottom comes in handy when the meal is large and in cooking 
strong odored foods—all smelJs are carried out through the flue. Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate Premo Eclipse or write direct for your copy of 
the “Eclipse Cook Book.” Recipes tested by Good Housekeeping. The 
Eclipse Stove Company, Department C, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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her neck, and the pitiful heaving of her 
4 ors. 
Pi toond it! What a brute I am!” he 
muttered. ‘ What the dickens does one do 
with a woman in hysterics?” ; 

He laid his hand very timidly on her silky 
hair. He had had no idea that it was so silky. 
“Cheer up!” he said softly. And then again, 
«J do wish you’d cheer up. p 

She took not the slightest notice, save that a 
small white hand scuttled out like a mouse 
from beneath the cushions and commenced a 
hurried search. He dropped his own large 
handkerchief in its path, saw it take possession 
of it and dive again beneath the cushions. 
It made no difference to the sobbing. 

What ought he to do? He couldn t endure 
the sound—it wrenched him. He bent over 
her, trying to turn her obstinately hidden face 
in his direction. 

“Maisie!’’ The word had slipped out. It 
didn't matter. It mattered so little that he 
repeated the indiscretion. ‘“‘ Maisie, you 
mustn't break your heart like that. No one 
thinks ill of you, and you ure wanted. Heaps 
of people want you.” 

The shoulders ceased to heave for a fraction 
of a second, but her face still refused to turn. 
“Who-oo—who wants me?’ Her voice 
reached him choked with tears and muffled. 

Tabs frowned. The question was a poser. 
Who did want her? He was blessed if he 
knew. There must be people who wanted her 
—Adair, for instance. But the mention of 
Adair would provide her witha reason for a 
new outburst. There was only one thing to 
say under the circumstances, so he said it. 

“TS a6." 

She lay so still that she might have been 
dead. It was frightening, this sudden silenze 
after such a storm of emotion. It was so 
frightening that he had to say something more 
to prove to himself that she could hear. 

“You're beautiful. You’re so gay when 
you're not crying. I don’t think any man 
could prevent himself from wanting you.” 
And then desperately, in a last effort, ‘‘ You’re 
most tremendously charming.” 

Her face never stirred from the cushions, 
but he was aware that surreptitiously his hand- 
kerchief was being employed industriouslv. 

“It’s over, thank God,” he said beneath his 
breath. 

He had just time to compose his features 
before a tear-wet eye blinked up at him. It 
Was an eye eloquent with gratitude and baby- 
ishly blue. ‘‘You’re a dear,” a small voice 
whispered. 

VI 
HE had been called many things from time 
to time, but never before a “dear.” To 
be called a “dear” by a beautiful woman was 
anentirely new sensation for him. It made him 
distinctly uncomfortable — almost asham +d. 

Taking himself off to the nearest French 
window, he stood staring out morosely. He 
Was Cross with himself and even more cross 
with bh tr. Why couldn’t she have behaved 
sensi 


But 
t 


“ 
y 
beneath his irritation and always strug- 
0 surmount it was a quite different emo- 
—an emotion of tenderness. He kept see 
her as she had lain there sobbing, so fragile 
nd dispossessed and broken. 
He had been standing at the window for 
rhaps five minutes when her voice reached 
Irom a great distance. 
. hanks for the hanky. I’m better now.” 
“I'm glad,” he said with his back toward 
her, once again on his guard. 
\s he turned slowly, she greeted him with a 
smule ot welcome and nodded toward her sis- 
1 “She wouldn’t have cried, you 


Veic 
ter’s portrait. 
know a 

“Wouldn't she?” 
‘ Maisie shook her head vigorously like a little 


girl «N . : . e a 
= No, Diy ouldn t. She nevercries. Even 
‘Aen we were children we couldn't make her.” 
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** Filling,” usually chalk or clay, is used 
in ordinary window shades to give the 
flimsy, loosely-woven material weight 
and body. 

This ‘filling’ is brittle—like school 
chalk. When the wind sucks or whips 
the shade, it-crumbles and falls out. : 
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not “stand up”’ under the little strains 
of everyday wear. 

Brenlin has no‘‘filling’—needs none! 

Its tight, fine, heavy fabric requires 
no chalk or clay to give it weight and 
body. It is flexible, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth—it is perfectly 
opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin outwears two 
or three ordinary window shades. It is 
the cheapest you can buy. 

You'll be surprised to find how much 
like fine, strong linen Brenlin looks— 
how beautiful its texture! See it at the 
3renlin dealer’s in your town in all its 
soft, rich colorings. And see Brenlin 
Duplex, made for perfect harmony 
with a different color on each side. 

Look for the name “Brenlin” perforated on 
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Bread and Milk for Supper 


Give your little folks plenty of rich 
Carnation Milk to drink; pour it 
over theircereal and fruits. They like 
its wholesome flavor, and it is good 
for them because it is so pure. Just 
cows’ milk, that’s all—evaporated, 


and sterilized for safety’s sake. Buy 


thisconvenient milk from yourgrocer. 


Write for the Carnation Cook Book. 


CarNATION Mitx Propucts Company 


426 Consumers Building, Chicago 


526 Stuart 


Carnation Milk Toast—2 cups Carnation Milk, 2 
cups water, 1 tablespoonful butter, 1 teaspoon- 
ful flour, 44 teaspoonful salt. Put on fire Carna- 
tion Milk and water mixed together. Add butter. 
Cream together the flour and a fourth of a cup of 
Carnation Milk. When Carnation Milk on the fire 
Tea s the boiling point, stir in flour and add the 
salt. Let all boil up, remove from fire, and pour 
over s! of toast. (Add teaspoonful of sugar, if 
sweetening ‘s desired.) 


Brown Bread—1 cup of white flour, 2 cups graham 
flour, 2 cups of Indian meal, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 
teaspoonful baki: ywder, 1 cup molasses, 34 cup 
Carnation Milk dilut.d with 34 cupwater. Sift white 
flour, graham flour, Indian meal, salt, and baking 
powder together; add the molasses and the Carna- 
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Building, 


Seattle 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products 
Company 
Seattle, Chicago 
Aylmer, Ont. 


tion Milk mixed with the water. Beat well, and 
steam in buttered mould for three or four hours. 


Ginger Bread—2 cups flour, 34 teaspoonful soda, 1 
teaspoonful ginger, 34 teaspoontul cinnamon, pinch 
of salt, 1 tablespoonful lard, % cup sugar, 1 egg, 
2 tablespoonfuls Carnation Milk, 6 tablespoonfuls 
water, % cup molasses. First sift flour, and then 
measure twocups. Add soda, ginger, cinnamon, and 
salt to flour, and sift twice. Cream the lard and 
sugar, and add the well beaten egg. Beat this 
mixture thoroughly. Mix the molasses with the 
diluted Carnation Milk, and add alternately with 
the flour, al‘'ttle at atime. Bake in one layer. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 














The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


It flashed on Tabs that this conversation 
about the unknown woman was intended as q 
kind of peace-offering. Not to be ungracioys 
he roused himself to a show oi interest. 
“Couldn’t make her! Surely you weren’t s 
cruel as to try?” 

“Here’s your hanky,” she said, tossing the 
moist ball across to him. “Cruel! We didn’t 
mean to be cruel. I suppose we were. She 
used to ask us to try. There was a game we 
played; we called it ‘Christian Martyrs.’ She 
was always the martyr; she liked it. All she 
ever did when we hurt her was to say, ‘Do it 
harder; I can bear more than that.’ She was 
as proud then as she is today of all that she 
could bear. I think that’s what made her hys- 
band furious. She seemed always to be saying 
to him, ‘Do it harder,’ and he certainly did, 
But neither he nor any one else has ever syc- 
ceeded in making her cry.” 

Tabs glanced at the aloof beauty of the 
painted face. It was like the face of a Roman 
Empress, so proudly secure in its serenity, 
“Make her cry! Why should any one want to 
make her cry? To do that would be a kind of 
blasphemy.” 

“That’s why,” Maisie clasped her hands 
eagerly. ‘‘You’ve said it for me exactly. I’ve 
never known how to put it. It’s the holiness 
of God that tempts men to revile Him. He 
evades them, outlasts them, and yet compels 
their affection. They have no power over 
Him and can’t destroy Him, though they can 
destroy everything else in the world. Whata 
man loves and has no power over, he longs to 
destroy; either that, or to drag it down to his 
own level, so that he can get his arms round it 
and comfort its weakness and hug it to his 
breast. It was that way with Di and her hus- 
band. He couldn’t drag her down. He 
couldn’t find her weakness. She was always 
up there. So he reviled her.” 

A silence fell between them. They stared 
at each other across the room’s breadth, find- 
ing each in the other something at the same 
time intimate and incomprehensible; each 
feeling that they stood on the verge of a dis- 
covery. It was Tabs who spoke. 

“Was! Then he’s dead?” 

She barely nodded. “Killed at the Somme 
poor fellow. He must have hated her to the 
end. In everything else he was large and 
splendid.” 

** And his name?” 

Again Tabs was striving to remember where 
he had seen the unknown woman’s face. He 
had seen it—of that he was certain. He had 
the sense that the circumstances under which 
he had seen it had been tragic. If he could 
only make Maisie reveal the name, he might 
recall. 


VII 


o IS name was Lord Dawn.’ Seeing the 
instant puckering of his brows, she asked 


| quickly, “You knew him?” 


Tabs pondered the question. 
“I’m not sure. But Lady Dawn—I’ve heard 
a good deal about her. She had a nursing 
unit in France, didn’t she? Of course she had; 
you and Terry were with her. It was in her 
hospital that Terry met Braithwaite. She 
passed me yesterday, driving with the Queen 
in the Park; not that I noticed her. It was 
Terry who did that.” He came slowly over 
from the window to the fireplace and stood 
gazing level with the picture above the mantel- 
piece. He spoke wonderingly: ‘‘The most 
beautiful woman in England, they say! 5° 
this is Lady Dawn!” é : 

When he had finished his inspection, his 
interest and absorption were so great that he 
did what he had vowed he would never do 
again—he sat down for a second time on the 
couch beside her. ; 

“‘There’s something wrong,’’ he said quietly. 
“Either you’re misinformed, or I’m mistaken. 
Let’s get things straight.” 


“Knew him!” 
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This Excellent Cabinet 


Makes every motion count 


The superiority of the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet was attained by what 
efficiency engineers call scientific “motion study.” 


It is designed to make motions, and minutes, count. 


It serves you better because it contains a great number of conveniences 
arranged in efficient order. Its design is a marvel of scientific efficiency. 
So it gives more freedom from kitchen hours. 


The Napanee possesses the quality that insures generations of faultless 
service. Its builders are not carpenters. They are cabinet makers, skilled 
in their painstaking craft. Each Napanee, like the finest furniture, ex- 
presses their ideals. Compare the Napanee with other cabinets —then 
compare the prices! 


Address Dept. 21, COPPES BROS. & ZOOK, Nappanee, Indiana 
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Helpful Booklets 


“What We Learned 
About Built-in Fea- 
tures” is an interesting 
booklet that will solve 
some big kitchen prob- 
lems for you if you are 
planning to build or re- 
model. ‘More Time 
Out of Your Kitchen” 
is another booklet that 
will show you the way 
to more leisure with 
your present kitchen. 
Write for either—they 
are valuable, but FREE. 


In using advertisements see page 4 








Manual Extravagance 


Mechanical Economy 


Housework must be done. You do 
it yourself or pay for having it done. 
Either way, it is costly. 

Cleaning and washing are the hard- 
est and most expensive parts of house- 
work, unless you own the proper 
mechanical aids. No housewife is 
guilty of greater extravagance than 
broom and dust-pan cleaning—and 
tub and wash-board washing. 


If you have been keeping house for five 
years you have paid for a high-grade electric 
cleaner and electric washer five times over. 
But what have you to show for your money? 
Will you go on, paying for them again this 
year, without getting them? 

The Apex Cleaner and the Rotapex Washer 
are tried and proved cleaning investments. 
The results of ownership are noticed imme- 
diately in cleaner floors, walls and furniture, 
and in whiter, softer clothes,—in freedom 
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Direct Connected 


Ample power is controlled 
through friction clutch 
that prevents blowing out 
of fuses. No belts to slip; 
no chains to break. All 
bearings are watertight; 
all moving parts enclosed. 






ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 


Over a quarter million housewives know the value 
of Apex exclusive features and the economy of Apex 
cleaning. It saves their time, prolongs the life of floor 
coverings and preserves draperies and upholstery. 


RSTAPEX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 


For time-saving, clothes-saving, home-laundry per- 
formance, the Rotapex meets your highest expectation. 
Its exceptional features are the result of our long 
years of experience in the manufacture of household 
appliances. Substantial, simple and trouble-free, the 
Rotapex is built for life-time service. 


*The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. @ 
1067 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio <7, 

Made in Canada by > 

APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
102-104 Atlantic Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


She made no attempt to conceal her amuse- 
ment. She attributed his seriousness to sud- 
den infatuation, an infatuation which made 
him seem ridiculously inconstant after his 
recent professions concerning Terry. 

“Something wrong!’ she echoed mockingly. 
“Tf you think that I’ve exaggerated anything 
that I’ve told you about—” She glanced 
up at the portrait. “TI don’t think I'm likely 
to be misinformed. After all, I’m her—”’ 

“J didn’t mean that,” he interrupted impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I was referring to Lord Dawn. If 
he’s the same man, I think both you and she 
have misjudged him.” 

Maisie laughed. - “Lord Dawn was sufti- 
ciently definite. I’m not misjudging him. He 
left no room for misjudgment.”’ 

“But you said that he died hating her.”’ 

“He did, as far as we know. He gave no 
sign to the contrary.” _ 

“But does she, Lady Dawn, think that?” 

“Think that he hated her?” 

“No, that he died hating her?” 

“Why, certainly. One doesn’t want to be 
cynical, but all the deaths on the casualty lists 
weren’t total losses. Some of them were re- 
leases. They weren’t all—well, to put it 
mildly, occasions for wearing the deepest 
mourning. There were English wives to whom 
German shells were merciful—-more merci‘ul 
than English law. If they took lives, there 
were cases in which they restored freedom.” 

“And you think that she, Lady Dawn, was 
one of these?” 

“Everybody thinks so.’’ Then she added 
pointedly, “Everybody who knows her and 
has a right to an opinion.” 


‘ABS refused to be put off. There wasa po- 


lite forbearance in his tone when he spoke. | 


“The first thing to do is to make sure that my 
Dawn was the same as yours. Mine was 
known to us by no title; he was a Captain in 
the same battalion as myself. He was killed in 
front of Poziéres. Ah, I see by the way you 
start that so was yours! But here’s where the 
difference comes in: Mine loved his wife, if 
she was his wife, more dearly than any man I 
have known. His devotion was the talk of the 
regiment.” 

“Then that puts him out of the running, 
doesn’t it?” 

The studied carelessness of her question 
released the trigger of his indignation and 
made it leap out beyond control. There was 
in his mind the vision of those blood-baths of 
the Somme, where men had drowned in the 
putrescence and been flattened by shells like 
flies against a wall. They hadn't all been 
good before they reached their ordeal. They 
had come, as most men come, from every kind 


of prison-house of lust and human error. But | 


they had been good when they died. They'd 
been reborn into valor and tenderness. And 


now, to hear their imperfections discussed in | 
this pleasant room, so entirely feminine, where | 


everything was safe and warm! 
“Puts him out of the running! It doesn’t.” 
He leaped to his feet and‘commenced to 
drag himself up and down the room, limping 
backward and forward, while she pressed lazily 


against the cushions at a loss to account for | 


his excitement. 
‘It doesn’t,” he repeated, pausing opposite 
her. “He’s still in the running. The Dawn 





l > os ° | 
I knew was a very silent man. He was a man | 
With a sorrow. It made him careless. He was | 


In the war to die. We all knew it. 
adored him because of it. He was the finest 
officer in the finest of battalions.”’ 


The men | 


He became aware that he was frightening | 


her, and sank his voice. The lowered tone only 
made what he said the more dreadfully im- 
pressive. 

“There was something funny about him.” 
He all but whispered it. “Something funny 
that we couldn’t understand. We couldn't 
understand why he should want so much to 
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First in the industry. 
foremost since — 


oremost in elim- 
inating the work 
of cleaning the 
/avatory overllow 


HE overflow cleansing 

feature of the Madbury 
Lavatory (shown above) is 
not only the most important 
lavatory development 
achieved in recent years, but 
it is also a remarkable con- 
venience in saving labor for 
the busy housekeeper. 


This feature, made integral with 
the lavatory, makes it possible to 
thoroughly clean the overflow 
channel by simply holding one 
finger over the supply nozzle 
while the water is turned on. 


And, being constructed through- 
out of glistening, pure white, al- 
most unbreakable vitreous china, 
a material that will not stain or 
discolor—this fixture unques- 
tionably represents the highest 
ideals in lavatory construction. 


Should you contemplate ecuip- 
ping an old or a new bathroom 
with fixtures that provide the 
highest degree of sanitation for 
the home, write for the bookler, 
“Bathroom Individuality.” 





In addition to tais famous 
Institute, Maddock fixtures 
are used in the Wilmington 
High School. Wilmington 
Del.; in the Gladstone School 
Cleveland; and in many other 
equally modern buildings of 
well-known educational insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Institute of Technology— 
Maddock equipped. 
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The Griswold HEART-STAR 


Waffle Iron 


AVE a heart!” urges Mother, generously, never 

intending to be slangy, bless her! But what else can 

she say when she is making waffles on a Griswold Heart-Star 
Waite Iron? 

Mother finds it so easy to bake delicious light wholesome 
waffles on her new Heart-Star Waffle Iron that she keeps 
right on offering hearts, crisp and piping hot (the little stars 
in the center go to Peggy ), until even Jimmie is filled up. 


Good waffles aren’t just luck. One reason why Griswold 
Waffle Irons turn out such tempting waffles is that the pans 
are uniform thickness—this distributes and holds the heat 
evenly, and bakes the waffles thoroughly, a beautiful even 
brown all over! 

Notice the coil handles which are always cool, never burn 
out or loosen; and the ball-bearing hinge which makes it so 
easy to turn the pan. Cup and groove catch grease that 
would otherwise run down into the fire. Low rings for use 
on coal ranges and electric stoves and deep rings for gas 
and oil. 

Griswold Waffle Irons make welcome gifts at all times, 
but this new Heart-Star design is particularly appropriate 
as an engagement or wedding present, and is appreciated by 
women who like to serve dainty dishes. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Griswold Heart-Star Waffle Irons are sold in all the better stores. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
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send for our new booklet on Waffle Irons, Patty Irons and Gem Pans. 
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The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


die. The reason why we couldn’t understand 
was a woman’s photograph.” 

She looked up at him timidly. “Yes?” 

“Wherever he went he carried it. When he 
went into an attack, he carried it next his 
heart. In billets he slept with it beneath his 
pillow. He pinned it against the walls of dug- 
outs. That was where I saw it. I remember 
now. It was smeared with the mud of a hun- 
dred trenches—Boche trenches as well as ours, 
It looked down on curious sights, did that 
woman’s printed face in the photo.” He 
laughed harshly. ‘Sights that those of us 
who were there will spend the rest of our lives 
in an effort to forget. And here you and I sit 
and talk’... 

“Well, as I was saying, we couldn’t fathom 
why he should be so keen on death when there 
was that woman in the world for whom he 
cared—for whom he cared right up to the last. 
It was at the Somme, in the attack on Poziéres, 
that he went west. He was in command of a 
company that got cut off. When we found 
him, he had that bit of cardboard so tightly 
clasped that we couldn’t take it from him.” 

He paused, suddenly exhausted. His indig- 
nation had burned itself out. ‘I’m tired,” he 
apologized. ‘I’m afraid I let myself get out 
of hand. I scared you for a moment. I’m 
sorry. Do you mind if I sit down?” 

She pushed the table back to make it easier 
for him to take a place beside her. “It’s all 
right,’ she consoled him. “I know you're 
only just out of hospital. Terry told me. 
You're not really recovered yet. Besides, it 
was my fault; I spoke lightly. I wasn’t think- 
ing what I said. But I don’t feel lightly about 
these things. I couldn’t.”” Then she siid 
something which struck him oddly, “You 
know my man’s out there.” 

What did she mean by her man? If she had 
said her men, he could have comprehended. 
She had lost three husbands in the war. But 
why did she particularize and say, “my man?” 
It seemed cruel to the rest. And which of the 
three was it that she regarded as so peculiarly 
hers? 

He jerked his thoughts back. “There was 
something you told me about Lord Dawn; 
you said it explained him. How did it go? I 
think you said he hated his wife as men hate 
God, because they love Him so much and yet 
He won't come down. Well, out there it 
wasn’t like that. Dawn climbed up to her; 
yes, and perhaps beyond her. Out there he 
didn’t need to pretend to hate her; he could 
afford to love her without loss of self-respect. 
I suppose he thought it was too late to tell her 
after all that had gone before.” 

“Either that,’’ Maisie assented, ‘‘or else— 
It would be like him. Or else because he was 
too much of a sportsman. As it was, if he were 
killed, she wouldn’t need to be sorry. But if 
he wrote her that he loved her and had always 
loved her, and then got killed—don’t you see, 
that’s where her remorse would start?” 

Tabs nodded. ‘And yet she was his last 
thought. She ought to know it. It’s mon- 
strous that she should go on believing—” He 
broke off. And then: “She must be told. It’s 
merest justice—whatever it costs.” 


VIII 


THE light had been failing while they talked. 

A tap fell upon the door. Coming at that 
moment when their nerves were jangled, it 
sounded ominous. Their heads turned sharply. 
Maisie’s voice was unsteady when she asked. 

“What is it? What do you want?” 

“Tt’s Porter, madam. Dinner is served.” 

“Oh, come in, Porter. Have you laid a 
place for Lord Taborley?” 

As the maid entered, Tabs rose. ‘“‘I had no 
idea— Why, I’ve been here for hours. I 
really must apologize, Mrs. Lockwood, and be 
going.” 

However much his reception had been pre- 








Vaulted and crowned 
ceilings made on metal 
lath add beautiful and 
rich effects to any house 
at small expense. Ten 
dollars spent in this way 
is equal in architectural 
effect to a hundred dol- 
lars spent in other ways. 
Use vaulted ceilings in 
halls, dens, dining and 
breakfast rooms. See 
small cut. 


Beauty and dignified 
charm of stucco exterior 
and the infinite variety 
of treatment made pos- 
sible by stucco are ex- 
emplified in this picture. 
This loggia is on the in- 
ner court of the resi- 
dence of William V. 
Kelley, Lake Forest, Til. 
Howard Shaw, Architect 
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Plaster on Metal Lath Won’t Crack 


“Use metal lath and you won’t have 
plaster cracks,” said the Architect to his 
friends. “Metal lath means beautiful walls, 
also fire protection. I want you tosend for 
a booklet just published on this subject.” 

“Metal lath is a money saver,” said the 
husband. “Is it expensive to put up?” 

“Metal lath costs nothing, as it pays for 
itself in saving repairs and redecorat- 
ing,” replied the Architect. 


faa on Metal Lath. A 
Permanent and Inexpensive Embellishment. 


“Think of the joy of having beautiful 
walls and ceilings that never have cracks,” 
exclaimed the wife. 


Prevents Cracks Metal Lat 


‘Vaulted Hall Ceili ing. 


Free Booklet 


No Advertising 


Send This Cou 


Just send your name and address in this coupon 
for free booklet, “The Essentials of Building.” 
Edition limited. Don’t be too 
late. Send the coupon now. 


Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


No obligation. 


Dept. 2684 


“Metal Jath prevents cracks and stops 
fire,” said the Architect. “Let me show 
you a new house t-here metal lath is 
being put up.” 

In the new house only part of the plas- 
tering was done. Parts of the wails and 
ceilings were covered with a network of 
steel mesh. “That’s metal lath,” said the 
Architect. “When plaster is put on the steel 
mesh is embedded as in reinforced con- 
crete. Plaster on metal lath will not crack.” 

“Is metal lath the reason why beautiful 
buildings and homes don’t have plaster 
cracks?” asked the wife. 


Metal Lath Pays for Itself 


“Metal lath is what prevents cracks,” 
answered the Architect. “Use metal lath 
and you will save all the ugliness of 
cracked plaster, and 2lso the heavy ex- 
pense of continual repairs. Metal lath is 
produced so economically now that every 
One can use it. See here, how metal lath 
stops fire.” He pointed to the steel mesh 
under the stairs. “Fire can’t get through 
that plaster on unburnable metal lath.” 


Dear Sirs: 


tising in it. 


My architect, 
or builder is 


errs 


Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Dept. 2684 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Please send me your booklet, “The 


Essentials of Building.”’ 
there is no obligation and no manufacturer’s adver- 
Iam planning to build: Yes 0 No 0 


“Beautiful walls and ceilings and safety 
from fire. I certainly want metal lath in 
our house,” said the wife emphatically. 


Detail of corner, showing a 12-in. strip of metal 
lath used to prevent unsightiy corner cracks, 


Send for Booklet 


“You want to know all about metal lath 
before you build or buy,” said the Archi- 
tect. “Send today for that illustrated book- 
let. It is not an advertising booklet. It is 
full of pictures and information about in- 
terior plaster, also about stucco building. 
It’s free, but the edition is limited. Write 
today to the Associated Metal Lath Manu- 
facturers, 72 West Adams St., Chicago.* 


Stops Fire 


I understand it is free and 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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BALANCED 
VARNISH 


WEAR RESISTANCE 


WATER RESISTANCE 


a 99 FLOOR VARNISH 


sae Is 


different 


HE properties of ‘‘61’” Floor Varnish are so ‘‘balanced’’ 
that ‘‘61’’ possesses wear-resistance as well as water- 
resistance. No ordinary varnish can have doth of these 


qualities to the same degree. 


Some varnishes are waterproof but 
are wofully lacking in the toughness 
necessary to wear-resistance. Other 
varnishes, generally satisfactory, 
quickly turn white and go to pieces 
under the action of water. ‘‘61’’ has 
the maximum combined degree of wear- 
resistance and water-resistance. 


Many other technically opposing 
qualities are balanced in ‘‘61,’’ such 
as luster with spreading, quick drying 
with durability and brilliancy of color 
with permanency of color. 


The children can romp and play on 

The children romp and play 
“c - . ei 

61,’’ the young folks dance on it and 
the servants abuse it by the spilling of 
. . - se ° 
liquids or careless washing. 61’ is 
heelproof, marproof and waterproof 


° . . ce , 
Thus this composite varnish, 61,’’ 
has become a favorite for fupnieure, 


woodwork and general household pur- 
poses — because it is so tough, elastic, 
long-wearing and waterproof on floors. 

*61’’ is made not only in the Clear, 
but in a series of beautiful wood-stain 
colors that stain and varnish in one 
operation, and flow smoothly off the 
brush without streaks, laps or brush 
marks. 

Send for color card and panel fin- 
ished with ““61.’? Try the hammer 
test on the panel. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won’t crack. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada: 21 Court- 
wright Street, 'Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


BU Hoor sarnish: Vitralite Gnamer- Gffecta flulo Finishes Miscellaneous § linishes- Gnamel- Mains Fillers Cle. 
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The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


arranged, dinner had formed no part of the 
program. The slightly puzzled expression on 
Porter's face betrayed that fact to him at a 
glance. : ; , 

Maisie laid an arresting hand on his arm. 
To the maid she said cheerfully: 

“Jt’s all right, Porter; Lord Taborley is 
staying.” . 

As Porter was making her exit, he com- 
menced again to protest. Maisie silenced 
his objections by leaning against him warn- 
ingly. ‘‘You’ve talked of everything except 
me,” she whispered. ‘“‘It was about me you 
came to talk. You must before we part.” 

Following her across the hall to the dining- 
room, he reflected on her ability for getting 
him into deeper and yet deeper water. He had 
the feeling that he was being led somewhere 
against his will—somewhere that might be for 
his good or for his harm, but which would 
inevitably cut him off from many of his old 
affections. He had the discomforting sense 
that he was doing something disloyal to Terry. 
Heaven knew what promises might not be 
exacted from him before the evening ended. 
When would it end? He would have to stay 
for at least an hour after coffee—that would 
bring him to nine o'clock. Sir Tobias Beddow 
would have been expecting him long before 
that to deliver his account of the result of his 
mission. Furthermore, Sir Tobias would be 
demanding an explanation as to how it was 
that, having asked for Terry’s hand the night 
before, he was still unengaged to her. If he 
postponed the interview till tomorrow, it 
would create the appearance of lukewarmness. 
He couldn’t very well excuse himself by saying 
that he’d spent the afternoon and evening 
with Maisie. And he couldn’t get Maisie to 
let him off on the plea that Sir Tobias, her 
harshest critic, was waiting for him. Besides, 
he had accomplished nothing as yet; Adair 
Easterday had not been mentioned. 

If ever he made good his escape, he prayed 
that he might never again encounter a woman 
possessed of charm. His paramount desire was 
to seize his hat and make a furtive exit. There 
was nothing to prevent him but the politeness 
due from a man to a woman—and_ she 
traded on it. As he passed into the dining- 
room he was secretly on his guard. 

“T wonder what she’ll do next to inveigle 
me?” was his thought. 





“TLL be only a little dinner,”’ she explained 

as they seated themselves. ‘‘ You weren't 
expected. But Porter always has something 
hidden away for an emergency. Don’t you, 
Porter?” 

He was getting accustomed to these asides 
addressed to Porter. He began to perceive 
that Porter had other uses besides gliding 
round the table ina cap and apron. Sh: wasa 
conversational stop-gap when situations grew 
awkward, as they frequently must between an 
ensnared bachelor and an unchaperoned 
widow. 

And she was eligible; he had to own it as 
they sat down to their first meal together. 
lea hadn't counted as a meal: you can serve 
tea to anybody. But dinner for two, in an 
oak-paneled room when the spring dusk is 
falling, is different. The table was lit by 
lour naked candles. Looped back from the 
windows hung the marigold-tinted curtains. 
Several houses away a woman was singing. 
lhe atmosphere of the room was vibrant with 
Tomance; all that was lacking was his impulse 
to be romantic. 


Maisie was chattering gaily and forestalling 


* wants. It was clear to him that it made 
ler happy to have a man so entirely at her 
mercy. She meant immensely well by him. 


Behind her mist of words she seemed to be 
Saying, “Isn't it nice to be just we two to- 
gether 

. But he was thinking of the other three sol- 
aier men who had played the game of being 
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Charm that has a Single Source 


| iy beauty which serenely stands the scrutiny of repeated glances, 
artifice plays small part. 

A clear, radiant, youthful complexion, the brightness of the eyes and 
the sheen and lustre of the hair have but a single source—internal 





cleanliness. Internal cleanliness is the originator of charm, the hand- 
maid to beauty, the basis of personal attractiveness. 


Nature uses the blood as a means of feeding the skin. Each one of 
the millions of skin cells lies as it were on the bank of a tiny blood- 
stream, whose function it is to bring nourishment to the cells. 


If the organs of elimination do not function properly, poisons are 
formed, absorbed by the blood; and these tir.y streams bring contami- 
nation, not nourishment, to the skin cells. Do you not see the danger? 
It is these poisons that are the most common cause of unattractiveness. 
Facial blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness are all traceable to them. 


Nujol has been found by many women to be an invaluable aid to a 
clear, radiant complexion. It encourages the bowels to regular and 
thorough evacuations, thus keeping the body free of those poisons 
that mar the skin and endanger health. 


Nujol relieves constipation without any unpleasant or weakening 
effects. It does not upset the stomach, cause nausea or griping, nor 
interfere with the day’s work or play. 


WORKS ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 


Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens the food waste. This 
enables the many tiny muscles, in the walls of the intestines, contracting and expand- 
ing in their normal way, to squeeze the food waste along so that it passes naturally 


out of the system. 


Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature maintain easy, thorough 
bowel evacuation at regular intervals—the healthiest habit in the world, and the 
single source of beauty, attractiveness and personal charm. 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. Try it. 


‘Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trademark. 

How and why internal cleanliness will bring beauty and attractiveness is told in a plain, ine 
structive and authoritative way in the booklet ‘A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 

Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 713 D, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Please send me a copy of ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 


Name ... 


Address 
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in the Home’ 


The Aluminum Cleanser 


ADAM! Use American Steel Wool on your Aluminum 
ware, and your kitchen utensils will gleam and glisten 
like newly-minted silver. Use it on Pyrex, enamel 
ware, glass, porcelain, cutlery, mirrors, nickel fittings, 

bath tubs, toilets, cooking pots, stoves, ranges, heaters, etc. 


You simply pull off a wad of these softly wooled steel strands 
and rub. Use wth warm water and any kind of white ’soap. 
Leaves no grit, no slimy surface, no soapy odor. Easy on the 
hands. No gloves needed. 


In Three Grades 


Low in Price 


Use Grade 0 for Aluminum, Pyrex, Glass, 
etc. Grade 3 for cleaning and polishing 
stoves and ranges and Dairy Utensils. Use 
Grade 1 and 3 for rubbing down surfaces for 
painting or rough cleaning of every kind. 


American Steel Wool comes in small and 
large household packages. Sold in Depart- 
ment Stores, Chain Stores, Hardware and 
Paint Stores, etc. If your dealer has not 
the grade you want, send us his name and 
15c and you will be supplied. 


UES bff 
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Department G 


American Steel Wool Mfg.Co.,Inc. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses Street, New York City 











The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


“just we two together” before him. He 
felt pity and distaste for Maisie in equal 
proportions. Those men had each in turn 
caressed her, dipped their hands in the largesse 
of her pale gold hair, seen their souls’ reilection 
in the cornflower innocence of her eyes, drunk 
forgetfulness from the poppy-petals of her 
mouth, and gone away to die, believing she 
was wholly theirs. How little of her was theirs 
now! She was almost virginal—as though she 
had never been touched by their passion. And 
yet there seemed to be one of them whose 
memory had outstayed the rest, for she had 
said, “‘ You know, my man’s out there.’ Was 
she merely a light, predatory woman or—or 
very loving and lonely? 

She was speaking more seriously now. “We 
mustn’t tell her. It’s natural to be sorry for 
him now that he’s dead.” He picked up the 
thread and guessed that she was referring to 
Lord Dawn. 

“We must tell her.’ he said. 

“But we mustn’t,” she urged. ‘For years 
he tried to make her wretched. There were 
rumors of other women. She’s found peace 
at last. It wouldn’t help him to let her know 
that he had died loving her out there. Fe’s 
beyond any help of ours. They all are.’ He 
surmised who the they were—the three soldier- 
men who had sat there before him. In plead- 
ing for silence for others, she was pleading for 
silence for herself. Again she was defending 
herself against his thoughts. ‘‘All the dead 
had their chance. Lord Dawn had; there were 
so many years in which he might have told her. 
To tell her now would be to rob—”’ 

She broke off as the maid reentered with the 
coffee. Her tone changed instantly to one of 
convention. ‘‘Not here, Porter. We'll have 


| it in the drawing-room.” 


AS he followed her out across the hall, he 


glanced at his watch. It was past eight 


o'clock. He could Jose no more time. He must 


plunge boldiy into the subject of his mission 
and bring his visit promptly to an end. He 


| dreaded the temptation of that feminine room, 


with its cosiness and security and quiet. It 
made him too much alone with her; she was 
not a woman with whom it was wise to be 
alone too long. 

The moment the maid had left them anc 
the door had closed, he became confirmed in 
the sanity of this decision. Everything in the 
room appealed to him to procrastinate. The 
curtains before the French windows were 
closely drawn. The hearth had been swept in 
their absence; the fire glowed more com- 
panionably than ever. About the , table 
where the coffee waited, a solitary lamp shed 
a golden blur. It was heavily shaded with 
yellow silk, so that most of its light escaped 
their faces and fell downward. 

She had seated herself on the couch. When 
she had filled both cups, she glanced up at him 
smilingly, patting the vacant place beside her 
as a sign that he should occupy it. He was 
standing before the fire, looking immensely 
tall in the semi-darkness. He could see het 
plainly where she sat beneath the lamp, but ot 
him she could see nothing but his outline, for 
his eyes were lost in shadow. When he seemed 
not to have noticed her sign, ’ 

“Come,” she said coaxingly. ‘You dont 
spare yourself at all. You make yourseil 
tired by so much standing.” 

“Mrs. Lockwood—” She started as_he 


| called her that. Twice already she had been 


Maisie to him. ‘Mrs. Lockwood, as you 
reminded me before dinner, it was about you 
that I came here to talk. Let’s get it over. I 
haven't any idea how far things have gone. | 
should like to believe that nine-tenths ol 
what’s said is nothing more than gossip. But 
why can’t you let Adair alone? He may mean 
nothing or a tremendous lot to you—but why 
can’t you?” 
(To be continued) 
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Why We Are the Cleanest 
Clothed People in the World 


Said a famous Frenchman, visiting America for 
the first time: ‘‘Ah—you Americans—you are the 
cleanest clothed people in the world. I envy you!”’ 


Clothes sent ‘‘out’’in Siam are usu- 
ally washed ina village pond—one 
water for everybody’s washing. 

Blow-can sprinkling is universal 
among the Chinese. In Mexico it 
is well known that laundresses rent 
out apparel of their patrons— many 
instances are related of men meet- 
ing their own shirts on unfamiliar 
backs. Europe, too, has its unusual 
customs. 

Yet, clothes /ook clean in these 
countries—the difference is that 
here we have linked up sanitary 
service with our laundering. With 
us, clothes are sterilized as well as 
cleansed. 


This Will Illustrate: 


Everything in the family bundle is 
washed in five to ten baths of 
cleansing suds in rainsoft water in 
modern laundries. 

Javelle water, used so extensively 
duringthe war asa purifying agent, 
also plays its important part. 
Sterilized, superheated air of 210°to 


We have reason to believe he meant what he said. 








280° temperature is used in drying. 
Still other pieces are dried in iron- 
ing at a temperature of 320°. 
Clean clothes never come into con- 
tact with the soiled—wrapping in 
aseptic paper, in a special shipping 
room well removed from the re- 
ceiving room, is the final step. 


In modern laundries, personal 
apparel is refreshed and cleansed 
inwardly and outwardly —actually 
made purerthan the milk we drink. 


It is well to remember that this 
service of sanitation—which helps 
keep us the cleanest clothed peo- 
ple in the world—is obtainable 
only in modern laundries. 


To be sure of this service that is 
safe and saving; to be sure of pro- 
tection for your own health and 
that of your family; to secure help 
that will take all of the inconven- 
ience and work of washday out of 
your home, send your family 
washing to one of the modern 
laundries in your city. 


THE AMERICAN LAunDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


; Send it 





Executive Offices: Cincinnati 
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Add liye toyour 
linoleum wit 

Old English 
Wax. One easy 
polishing en- 
riches the beau- 
ty of the pat- 
tern, keeps the 
floor - covering 
softand pliable, 
and preserves it 
inallitsnewness 


Polish your 


iano with 
Old English Wax to re- 
store its lustre end pro- 
tect the finish from 
blemishes and mars. 


Beautify your woodwork 
and furniture with Old 
English Wax. It brings 
out all the beauty of the 
woodandprotectsagainst 
scratches and mars. 


How to Clean Your Floors 


1 


slish Brightener is an ideal cleaner for 


wated, 


woodwork and furniture, 


varnished or shellaced 


nd 


This prepara- 


tion cleans perfectiy without injuring the finish, 


It leaves a light film which 


polishes beautifully 


protects against wear, and makes the fin 


twice as lon 


f = 7 paid, an Old English Waxer- 

” 7 Polisher—at the special time- 
7 limited price, $3.50 (Denver and 

rs West, $4.00), which T enclose. 
¢ 
Pd Name es 
¢ 
ey Address __ : 
4 
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Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Waxer-Polisher. This entirely 
new Old English device puts 
the wax on the floor and pol- 
ishes the floor. Not a weighted 
floor brush, It makes floor- 
polishing as easy and simple as 
running a carpet-sweeper. It 
lasts a lifetime. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we can. Use 
the coupon below for this short- 
time offer. 


* 
Lasting Beauty for Your Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture 


Thatsoft, beautifullustreyou've 
admired in your friends’ homes; 
thatevidence of good tasteinevery 
room; that spick-and-span look of 
floors, furniture, and woodwork 
—you, too, can have it easily. 

It’s very simple. Just spread a 
thin film of Old English Wax on 
the surface. In a few minutes a 
little rubbing will bring it to a 
beautiful polish and produce a 
hard, wear-resisting finish that 
will last for months. 

All you need to have beautiful 
floors, woodwork, and furniture is 
a soft cloth and a can of Old 
English Wax. Or, for your floors, 
if you prefer, you can use the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher shown in 
thepicture. It’s the new,easy way 
to put on wax and polish floors. 

Beautify your floors with Old 
English Wax. You can, no matter 
whether they are hardwood or 
softwood, varnished or shellaced. 
The floors may be walked on as 


Canadian Factory: Toronto F 


soon as polished. Heel-marks or 
scratches cannot penetrate the 
hard wax finish, and the floors will 
grow more beautiful with age. 

Because Old English Wax 
contains more hard, high-grade 
imported wax than any other, 
it goes further, lasts longer, and 
costs about one-third less than 
most other finishes. One pint 
can, at 85c, will cover the entire 
floor of a room 14 by 18 feet. 

Try a can of Old English 
Wax. You will be delighted 
with the spick-and-span look it 
will give your home. 

Mail Coupon for Free Book 

Contains expert advice based on over 
a quarter of a century’s experience in 
finishing — 
Hardwood Floors Softwood Floors 
Furniture Woodwork Linoleum 


Tabletops Pianos Leather Goods 
Phonographs Automobiles 
Get Old English Products at your 
paint, hardware, drug, housefur- 
nishing or department store—or 
write 


E 
Ss 


¢ 
4 BOYLE 


The A. S. BOYLE Co., 1333 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. | F FPP oy es 


¢ Send me 


Cincinnati, O. 


your 


————/ free book on the Care 
of Floors, Woodwork 


and Furniture 


7 ] Send me, all charge 


¢ 
ua 








For the Home Dressmaker 
(Continued from page 56) 


the waist and allow it to lap over the raw edge 
of the skirt. When you get to the two sides 
slightly gather or lay plaits as desired. 

Over the seam which joins the waist and 
the skirt a piece of braid is placed. A sash of 
braid is used at the normal waist-line in the 
picture. This is adjustable and may be as 
shown on page 56, below, or lowered as is 
becoming. 

At intervals of three inches a one-half-inch 

braid is slip-stitched to the dress forming 
an attractive trimming, while at the bottom 
a three- or four-inch braid gives a distinct 
hem. 
Since it is important that this braid be put 
on ina straight, workmanlike way the material 
should be laid on a sewing table or the floor and 
the correct line for the braid marked with 
chalk or white thread. 

The silk frock is cut in exactly the same 
way as the serge. The material is laid on a 
fold and the same measurements followed. 

3 yards of Canton crépe or Silk 40 or 42 in. 
Oe a Beer er ware SS 
34 yd. of Canton crépe or Silk 4o or 42 in. 

wide at $4.50 peryd. for trimming....... 3-3 
1'4 yds. of China Silk for lining, $1.00 per yd. 1.50 
\4 yd. ot Organdy or batiste for chemisette at 





PRMD ON TGA 6h. o0:0 6c cecde ek seeens sewed 25 
1 cardot hooks andeyes..............0-. -10 
$18.73 


F a pattern is used, lay the material on a fold 

andcut by the pattern. The only difference 
between the silk -and the serge frock is 
that instead of the round neck with the slit, 
the dotted line showing a deep oblong opening 
is followed. This opening should be on a 
thirty-six-inch pattern fourteen inches deep 
and four to five inches wide, according to the 
figure, at the bottom; that is, two to two and 
one-half inches on the half when the material 
is laid on the fold, and three to three and one- 
half inches at the top when the material is laid 
on the fold. This dress also may be slipped on 
over the head and can be made with or with- 
out a lining. 

In a dress of this type a semi-fitted lining of 
white lawn or China silk is very nice indeed as 
it protects the material. The dress need only 
be tacked to it at the shoulders. It is possi 
ble to fasten this waist lining from the open- 
ing at the front. If a lining is used the chem- 
isette of tucked organdy, net or batiste can be 
placed on the lining instead of to the dress 
itself. It is sewed to the lining on one side 
and snapped on the opposite. 

The neckline and the sleeves which should 
be slit up three inches at the direct center, are 
bound with a fold of contrasting crépe. The 
crépe also being used to face the broad sash. 
This sash, by the way, is sewed into the under- 
arm seam on one side and carried across the 
back only and formed in a big soft bow on one 
side. Such a sash should be seven to eight 
inches broad, one side of it being of the dark 
crépe and the other of a contrasting color. 
Just a line of the contrasting color may be 
turned over at the back of the waist, if it is 
becoming. This depends on the figure. 

In attaching the skirt to the waist, the lower 
edge of the waist is turned under and the waist 
section applied over the raw edge of the skirt 
section. It may be stitched by machine. If 
this is done be sure and use a sewing silk of 
exactly the shade of the crépe. The raw 
edges of the material on the wrong side 
could then be finished by a narrow silk 
binding. : 

In some dresses of this sort instead of the 
machine stitching a bias fold of the material 
in the same shade is used as a finish. In 
dressmaking lesson number two directions 
Were given for applying a bias fold. 

In this skirt as in the serge the allowance 
has been made for two shallow side plaits or 
lor gathers on each hip. This gives the width 
to be found in the new models and yet retains 
the slim line. 
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HE installation of the Pittsburg Automatic 

Gas Water Heater is the beginning of a never 
failing supply of hot water. As soon as you turn 
the faucet hot water—too hot to put your hand in 
is on its way to you. Fresh from the main it 
comes—heated enroute by the Pittsburg Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater—free from rust and 
sediment. And the beauty of it all is that this 
service is constant—all day long, all through the 


night. 

The Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater 
functions alone. Personal attention is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. It provides you with hot 
water in the cheapest and most satisfactory way. 


If you are interested in a better hot water 
service for your home, you will appreciate our 
booklet The Well Managed Home. May we 
send this booklet to you? 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Pittsburg 


WATER HEATERS 
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Game 
Poultry 
Meats 


and 


Made 
Dishes 








The housewife who has learned to can meat successfully 
may be said to have taken her ‘‘ Doctor’s Degree’”’ in home 
canning. It is not intrinsically difficult to can meats; 
correct sterilization and a perfect seal insure success. 








Think of the convenience and economy of meat canning. | 
Where game is plentiful people quickly tire of it during the | 
season, yet how welcome a salmi of wild duck with olives | 
or a dish of potted quail would be later in the winter. | 
Poultry is at its best in weight and flavor in late autumn, | 
and every chicken killed and canned then saves the trouble 
and expense of winter feeding. Pigs, sheep and beef can be 
treated in the same way and fall supplies stretched through- 
out the winter season. A letter came to us the other day 























ing. Thesplendid record of GOOD LUCK jar rings in labora- 
tory tests and in practical use show them to be ideal for 
this purpose because their tough fibre is unaffected by heat. 


GOOD LUCK rubbers come packed with all new Atlas 
E-Z Seal fruit jars 
Owing to our capacity of more than 5,000,000 GOOD LUCK. Rubbers 









the pre-war price of 10 cents per dozen without in any way affecting | 

its high standard of quality. Crder through your dealer, or, if he can- 

not supply you, send 10 cents for sample dozen. Send 2 cent stamp 
% = for our new cook book on Cold Pack Canning. 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
20 HAMPSHIRE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Rubber Rings 
in the World 
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(Continued from page 30) 


the object of examining the blood sugar is to 
take early steps to restrict the intake of car- 
bohydrates in the food. Starches, which form 
the principal part of the carbohydrates in our 
food, also must undergo digestion before they 
are absorbed into the blood. This digestion 


| converts the starch into maltose sugar, a 


sugar closely related to dextrose and easily 
converted thereto. a: 

We now have come to a very illuminating 
fact. It is well known that a diet composed 
of excessive amounts of carbohydrates tends 
to produce fat. It follows that extremely fat 
people are likely to be so because of the excess 


| of carbohydrates which they eat. It seems, 
| theoretically, a wise deduction to associate 


from a GOOD LUCK user who had canned 50 jars of beef. | 


an excessive consumption of carbohydrates 
with diabetes and with excessive obesity. Dr. 
Joslin, in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, makes the following statement: 

‘* Diabetes, therefore, is largely a penalty of 
ofesity, and the greater the obesity, the more 
likely is nature to enforce it. The sooner this 
is realized by physicians and the laity, the 
sooner will the advancing frequency of diabetes 
be checked. } The penalty of taking too much 
alcohol is Well known, and a drunkard is looked 
on with pity or contempt. Rarely persons 
who become fat deserve pity because of a real 
tendency to put on weight despite moderate 
eating, but usually most should be placed in 
somewhat the same catagory as the victim of 
alcohol. In the next generation one may be 
almost ashamed to have diabetes.” 

I think there is no doubt that in the propa- 


| ganda for better health which Goop Hovsr- 


KEEPING has been conducting for so many 
years, the advice so frequently given, to re- 
frain from eating excessive quantities of sugar, 
is based upon sound physiological evidence. 
In the same manner, the danger of the over- 
eating of starch is equally well founded. [tis 
well known that starch does not so directly 
nor anything like so promptly threaten the 
overflow of sugar into the urine as sugar itself 
does. Thus, in restricting the carbohydrate 
diet, it is far more important to eliminate the 
excess of sugar than it is the excess of starch. 


Some Important Considerations 
In the first place, everybody interested in 
his own welfare should know that diabetes is 
not a disease confined exclusively to the ages 
between forty and fifty-nine. In point of 


| fact, it attacks all ages, even the age of child- 


Of course no experienced housewife ever attempts to can | 
meats without a supply of reliable GOOD LUCK jar rings | 


which she knows can resist the softening action of long boil- | Oinerwise. Even under the age of five nearly 


daily, we are able to announce the return of the COOD LUCK ring to | 


hood. I have already referred to the higher 
fatality of the disease in children, and the 
smaller possibility of controlling it by diet, or 


200 children per 100,000 of population die of 
diabetes every year. In the five years includ- 
ing 1914 to 1918, 434 boys and 332 girls under 
the age of five died of diabetes. From five to 
nine years inclusive, the mortality is a little 
bit higher, 487 boys and 515 girls. From ten 
to fourteen inclusive, the number of deaths 
rapidly rises, being 945 boys and 800 girls. 
From fifteen to nineteen there is a decrease in 
mortality, namely, 836 boys and 612 girls. 


| After reaching maturity, in the five years from 


twenty to twenty-four inclusive, 868 men and 
707 women per 100,coo died of diabetes. 
From twenty-five to twenty-nine inclusive, 
973 men and 796 women died of this disease. 
From thirty to thirty-four, 1058 men and 776 
women were victims, and from thirty-five to 
thirty-nine, which brings us up to the present 
group, 1007 men and 938 women succumbed. 

These data show that up to twenty years ol 
age, the deaths among boys and girls are al- 


| most the same, but from twenty to forty years, 


the deaths among men are greater than among 
women. ¥ 
Another point that I wish to accentuate 1s 


| that the mortality of diabetes does not stop 


with the age of sixty, but for five or ten years 
after that even increases in magnitude. The 
group under consideration, nevertheless, shows 





LORAI 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


An easy turn of the “Lorain’’ Oven Heat Reg- 
ulator wheel places 44 measured and con- 
trolled oven temperatures at your command. 


Cook by Temperature—to avoid failures 


If women would learn how to cook by 
temperature instead of “by guess” 
they would never have failures. 

Until I learned this secret with my 
purchase of a “‘Lorain”-equipped 
gas range I could never tell how my 
baking was com ing out. Now I never 
have unlucky days. 


HE above quotation from the 
= letter of a “Lorain” user will 
interest all women who keep house. 


Many modern cooking authorities, in- 
cluding Good Housekeeping Institute, 
are now giving accurate tempera- 
tures for oven cooking. Instead of 


Only these famous gas stoves are equipped with the ‘‘Lorain’ 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, III. 
DANGLER—Dansgler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


the old-fashioned, inaccurate ex- 
pressions, slow oven, moderate oven, 
hot oven, etc., they now state the 
exact degree of heat to use. 


This important step forward has 
been made possible by the “Lor- 
ain’? Oven Heat Regulator, which 


sets and maintains accurate, con- 
trolled, measured oven temperatures. 


The “Lorain” is an attachment to 
the oven of our gas ranges. By the 
setting of the red wheel on the heat 
regulator it is possible to get and 
maintain, for any length of time, an 
accurate degree of heat in the oven, 





Important Notice 
Hereafter the “wheel” of the “* Loe 
rain” Oven Heat Regulator will 
gain a distinctive color. It will be 
enameled in a beautiful shade of 
red. Notallthe “ Lorain”’-equipped 
ranges now on sale have the new 
red wheel, because the change has 
but recently been made, but be 
sure that the indicator hand bears 
the name “Lorain.” 


Read This 


If you have a good range you don’t 
feel like discarding for the present, 
use a thermometer in getting oven 
temperatures, watching the oven 
to see that the temperature is 
maintained. This is only an ap- 
proach to “Lorain” regulated 
heat, but it will help. 


regardless of gas pressure varia- 
tions, atmospheric conditions and 


other influences. 


“Lorain” eliminates guesswork and 
“unlucky” days from oven cook- 
ing. It has many other inter- 
esting advantages, including “un- 
watched”’ whole-meal cooking. 


There is a “Lorain” dealer in your 
district. Watch for his ‘‘ Lorain” 
advertising in the local newspapers. 
Ask him for a demonstration of the 
“Lorain.” If he hasn’t our book, 
An Easier Day's Work, write to us 
for a copy. 








? 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 34 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Large 


_ 
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*“Once Over— 


Twice Cleaned” |. 


You Should Demand These Things 
in a Vacuum Cleaner 
That it Clean Thoroughly! 


HE Electric Sweeper-Vac with Motor Driven Brush does 

that indeed. Its powerful suction and Motor Driven 
ue ele er ee Brush form a combination of unusual cleaning power. 
suction alone. sian The correctly speeded brush fairly chases out the im- 
ee ee right ond bedded dirt that an inferior muscle-driven brush would pass by. 
bination of the same powerful suction and The snug-fitting nozzle prevents its escape. The powerful suction 
corey speeded Motor Driven Brush. whisks it instantly into the dust bag. 


That it Operate Easily! That it Work—Day In and Day Out! 
Take your index finger. Place it beneath the handle ‘The Electric Sweeper-Vac is constructed simply. Its 
of the Sweeper-Vac—after turning on the conveniently mechanism is encased in strong steel, insuring con- 
situated electric switch. With only your finger to pro- stant, dependable operation. You may take it from 
pel it, the light, well balanced Sweeper-Vac will glide the closet—sure that it will do its work faithfully and 
easily over the rug, cleaning thoroughly as it goes. well, 

The Electric Sweeper-Vac does more than mect these basic demands. Its exclusive 

lever controls the operation of the brush— giving you either powerful suction alone, or 

this same powerful suction and Motor Driven Brush combined. Its dust bag is guaran- 

teed to be spill-proof. Itsmechanism runs long without oiling. The Electric Sweeper- 

Vac. with Motor Driven Brush. gives you just a little more service than you demand. 


* Fame tri 
Write to us for name e e ri ted Dealers write us for 


of nearest 1921 Selling plans 
Swee per-Vac dealer 
= PNEUVAC CO. 
M.S.W RIGHT co. Selling Agents 
Manufacturers 160 Fremont Street 


aieiliel With Motor Driven § Brush ““""" 
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a tremendous increase in the prevalence of 
diabetes and the number of deaths therefrom. 
Taken in five-year periods, the following are 
the data obtained by combining the five years 
of mortality reports of the census. _ 

From forty to forty-four inclusive, 1262 
men and 1158 women; from forty-five to 
forty-nine inclusive, the mortalities were, men 
1750, women 1866; from fifty to fifty-four, 
the deaths for men were 2760 and women 
3049; from fifty-five to fifty-nine the statistics 
show the death of 3199 men and 4140 women. 
During this period of twenty years, therefore, 
women apparently are more susceptible to 
diabetes than men, with the exception of the 
first group from forty to forty-four inclusive. 
These are important data, showing the neces- 
sity of greater care in women from the age of 
forty-five to sixty to guard against the ravages 
of this disease. 

While in many persons diabetes is associated 
with kidney trouble, it is not in its nature 
essentially a kidney disease. It is included in 
the reports of the Census Bureau of Vital 
Statistics among the general diseases, and is 
not classed as any form of nephritis. Un- 
doubtedly, inasmuch as the kidney is called 
upon to carry the whole burden of excreting 
the unburned sugar, its functional capacity 
must, of necessity, be injured to some extent. 

When I consider the group above sixty, I 
shall have something more to say about the 
mortality of diabetes between the ages of 
sixty and seventy. It is even greater than 
that which attacks the older members of the 
present group. 


The Way to Avoid Diabetes 

|The practical point in the whole matter is, 
how can this disease be avoided?} I think I 

ave sufficiently emphasized the point that 
fron eating is one of the chief causes of the 
tevelopment of this trouble. It goes hand in 
hand with obesity, and obesity is produced 
either by eating too much food, or by eating 
food improperly balanced. The plain infer- 
ence based upon the facts briefly outlined 
above is that the inordinate eating of sugar 
and, to a certain extent, of starch, is the 
principal cause of the development of diabetes. 
Starch and sugar are natural foods. They 
compose almost two-thirds of the normal diet of 
man and, hence, if this proportion is not over- 
stepped, there is nothing to fear. 

The carbohydrates of whieh starch and 
sugar are types, together with the fats in our 
food, furnish fuel for the human engine. The 
energy exerted by our bodies and, incidentally, 
the heat which is required for their function- 
ing, are derived chiefly from fats and carbo- 
hydrates. Fat is the ideal fuel. Its sole pur- 
pose is stoking the fire. Starch and sugar, on 
the other hand, not only furnish fuel, but are 
the principal source of the fat in the body. A 
certain amount of fat is a necessity. Not only 
does it round out the form and afford a proper 
cushion for the embedding of the muscles, but 
It also serves, in time of need, to keep the 
“home fires burning.” When, by accident or 
otherwise, we are unable to get ordinary foods, 
lite can be maintained for a certain period on 
the fats that are stored in the body. If one is 
kept perfectly still, he can live a long while 
without the introduction of any food product 
whatever, unless water is considered as a food. 
Thus, the function of fat is clearly understood, 
and its importance should not be minimized. 
It is the excess of fat which we have to avoid 
The best and safest way to do this is by limit- 
Ing the consumption of sugar. 

In a state of nature, the only sugar which 
the body requires is that furnished by the food 
which we eat. If we have a judicious assort- 
ment of meats, vegetables, fruits, and cereals, 
We procure a proper amount of sugar for all 
Physiological purposes. The seductive taste of 
Sugar leads men to use much greater quantities 
thereof than physiological necessity requires. 
The average annual consumption of sugar 
per head in the United States is not far from 








Your clothes are not 
mingled with the soiled 
wearing apparel of stran- 
gers; they are not exposed 
to contagion amid insani- 
tary surroundings; nor 
is there any checking 
bother; no clothes dis- 
appear; you do not have 
to wait days for the return 
of your laundry —when 
you have the washing 
done on your premises, 
under your supervision, 
by the A B C Electric 


Laundress. 


Heed those advantages 
of the lifting (1) dipping 
process, as listed for 
cylinder and vacuum 
washers. Note the merits 
of the rocking (  ) toss- 
ing process, employed in 





Some electric 
washers liftand dip 
the soiled fabrics in 
atub of sudsy water 
—and it is a good 
WON sb 56 caus 





Other electric 


washers rockand 
toss the soiled fabrics 
to and fro in sudsy 
water—and it is a 
good method . . 





TheA B c Elec- 


tric Laundress does 
both. Rapidly it 
alternates these good 
methods combining 
their advantages... . 





oscillating washers. Then 
credit the A B C Electric 
Laundress with the sum 
of a// these good features; 
for it washes by both( + ) 
of these leading methods, 
to extract a// dirt; it offers 
the advantages of two 
good washers in one, for 
the price of one. 


An exclusive springless 
mechanism achieves this 
dual washing action with- 
out clash or din, without 
lurch. Invest in no single 
process washer before 
you see this double process 
A BC with its twofold 
advantages. A near-by 
dealer will gladly demon- 
strate it. Today, write 
for illustrated book, ‘‘The 
A BC of Washday.” 


SOLD ON DIVIDED PAYMENTS 


ALTorFER Bros. Company 


PEORIA, ILL. NEWYORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Factories and Executive Offices: Peoria, Illinois 


Pioneer and Leading Makers of Power Washers 


* 








Elechicfayndreds 


Copyright 1921, Altorfer Bros. Co. 
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ninety pounds. It is unfortunate that 
have no statistics by which we can determip 
the increased prevalence of diabetes in thj 
sugar-eating era over former days when th 

| amount of sugar available for man’s use wy 
so limited that consumption thereof 

| probably no more than fifteen or twenj 

| pounds per head per year. Nor can we g@ 
back to the times prior to the development 9 
the sugar industry when there was no artificig 
sugar used except honey, and that is not to hy 
regarded as artificial, but as a natural produeg 
If, as has been shown, it is the excess of sugg 
which causes this disorder, the wisdom @ 
lessening its consumption is apparent. 

We have tables of average weights of chik 
dren and grown people based on measureme 
sufficiently extended to warrant us to believe 
in the accuracy of these average determingd 
tions. It is believed now by many of the 
advanced physiologists and dieticians that thi : 
average weight is greater than it should be 

| The Life Extension Institute is disposed t@ 
| consider that a person under the average 
| weight is in a better physical condition t 

if he attains to this weight. This is an indicas 
tion that our national diet is either too genera 
ous in quantity, or not properly balanced ag 
| to its character. Probably both of these cons! 
| ditions may be found to be correct. 4 


The pioneer’s hut, as th 
arlistic spirit develops, progresses, the desire for 
becomes the home of hi: making things artistic 


1s civilization slowly 


descendant ee ae . increases 


Good Varnish Both Enhances 


and 


Preserves the Home Beautiful 


Better homes make better citizens. As appreciation grows 
of the finer things of life, the more sordid impulses become 
less and less a factor in determining human action. 


Since 1858 Berry Brothers varnish products have been im- 
portant essentials in the beautification of the home. Today 
the great civic edifice, the industrial plant, the palatial resi- 
dence and the modest cottage alike employ them, for they 
have proven their supreme worth through years of service. 


There is a Berry Brothers product for every varnish need. 
Liquid Granite is the famous durable water-proof floor-varnish. 
Berrycraft, the wonder-working stain finish for furniture and 
interior woodwork. Luxeberry White Enamel, beautiful in 
tone, lasting and artistic. Automobile Color Varnish to renew 
the car. And scores of others—at your dealers. 


ERRY BROTHERG 


World's Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit. Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


Ciyced OH intel 


** Like every one else, I get the most satisfaction out 
of working for people who really appreciate good work. 


“€ And so, when my customers tell me to be sure and 
use Berry Brothers varnishes, I say to myself that here’s 
some one who is discriminating enough to know the 
best, and it’s up to me to give my very best to them.’* 
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It is true that it is rather late in life at forty 


| to begin to restrict the intake of sugar. Inag- 


much, however, as the great mortality of 
diabetes comes after the fortieth year, it is the) 
part of wisdom to take heed of this fact. 


Treatment of Diabetes 
It has long been recognized that diabetes i 
not amenable to any kind of drug treatmen 


| In other words, there is no medicine, so far agy 
| medical knowledge extends, which is of any 

| use whatever in either restricting or curing the® 
| trouble. The moment diabetes appears, there = 
| is just one thing to be done, and that is rigidly 

| to exclude all sugars, and as much of the® 
| starches as possible, from the diet. As thisi§ 4 


the only adequate treatment, it emphasizes the 
advisability of the prophylactic measures % 
which I have urged above, namely, to begin= 
right away at the start to give less sugar to our @ 
children, and to eat less sugar after we grow 
up. Fortunately, a strict control of the diet 
often relieves the symptoms at least, though 
perhaps it does not effect any cure of the real 
trouble. Nevertheless, it strengthens the 
vitality of the patient and enables him to live, 
somewhat comfortably, much longer than he 
otherwise would. 

So impressed are advanced physicians with? 
the idea that diabetes is a diet disease, that the 
starvation method of treatment has been it-? 
troduced and found, in many cases, to be™ 
highly successful. Not only are sugar 
starch forbidden, but all kinds of foods ate¥ 
restricted very much in quantity. Of cow 
there are dangers in starvation. Among thes 
is the danger of developing an acid condition§ 
of the body commonly known as_ acidosis.” 
But even this danger is less threatening to thé 
patient than to allow diabetes to proceed with 
out any attempt to check its ravages. 3 

I appeal now to the sober men and women 
of the ages from forty to fifty-nine inclusive, 
to take heed. You are feeling fine. Yout 
weight is gradually increasing. Your vitality © 
seems to have no limit. Your efficiency has 7 
reached practically its maximum. And yet 9 
you have to face the possibility of being @ = 
victim to a disease, mysterious in its char- 
acter, resistant to all medical treatment, due 
doubtless to dietary indiscretions, and which, 
when once it is fastened upon you, seems al § 
most incapable of being shaken off. You > 
men and women may add many years to your = 
lives if you will correct your taste, restrain | 
your appetite, and eat simple foods in a simple 7 


| manner. Stop putting sugar in your breakfast = 


foods. Stop eating cakes and candies and con- 
fections. Stop putting on flesh, and return to 
the simple diet that brings health and longevity. 
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